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THE NEUTRAL MERCHANT: 
THREE AMERICAN NOTES AND THE ANSIVERS 


THE intellectual barometer stands at ‘Hazy’ on the subject of 
neutrality, even in this country. In Germany it has ceased to 
register anything which even pretends to be intelligent. In the 
United States there are what might aptly be called cyclonic 
and anti-cyclonic disturbances. If my view as to English know- 
ledge of the subject be questioned, I would ask my readers how 
often they have of late met in the newspapers the phrase ‘ Duties 
of Neutrals,’ and what answer they have found to the inevitable 
query, ‘ Which be they?’ Within the last few weeks I read a 
contribution to The Times from ‘A Legal Correspondent,’ in 
which these duties were referred to in most bewildering fashion. 
He said that there existed special bonds between this country 
and the United States; that both have stringent Foreign Enlist- 
ment Acts; that both agree to what are known as the ‘Three 
Rules’ of the Washington Treaty as to the duties of neutrals, 
and that both had promised to bring these Rules to the notice 
of other States. This statement was painfully misleading ; the 
‘Three Rules’ were agreed to as the basis on which the Alabama 
arbitration was to be decided, and related solely to the subject 
Vor. LXXVII—No. 458 729 3B 
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known as ‘Foreign Enlistment.’ But if by ‘Duties of Neutrals’ 
is meant, as I presume to be the case, the duties of neutral 
Governments, they can be summarised in one great negative— 
to do nothing, except when they are called on to defend their 
neutrality against action taken by either of the belligerents, in 
the cases provided for by the Hague Convention of 1907 relating 
to neutrality. So far-reaching is this universal negative that it 
includes non-interference with their traders in their dealings with 
belligerents.* If, however, the term refers to duties of neutral 
traders, then it is inapt and misleadingly inaccurate; for the 
existence of any such general duty as to cease trading, for which 
the Germans are so strenuously contending, is wholly imaginary. 

Fifty years ago another continent was riven with war, and 
there was much talk of what. a neutral might do, and might not 
do; and there appeared in The Times a series of letters signed 
* Historicus,’ in which, among other things, the elementary prin- 
ciples of neutrality were very strenuously and very lucidly set 
forth. Very strenuously, for there was a certain M. Hautefeuille 
who had filled the world—like the Dernburgs of to-day—with 
much unsound doctrine. Now unsound doctrine was a thing 
which stirred Mr. Vernon Harcourt to the depths of his soul, 
and those only who have heard him know what waves of wrath 
surged up in his brain. He had the art of transferring to paper 
the billowy language he was wont to use; and as you read you 
hear the rotund sentences rolling onwards to swamp the frail 
bark of his adversary. But he had another art : of clear thinking 
and lucid exposition. In the series of Whewell Lectures which 
I attended at Cambridge in the year of grace——, of which I 
still preserve my notes, he seemed to make plain the whole 
mystery of Public International Law. New times have produced 
new teachers of the old heresies; and it is good to turn once 
more to the pages of the ‘ Letters of Historicus,’ for again 
the neutral nations are invited to ‘upset the whole fabric of 
international law which the reason of jurists has designed and 
the usage of nations has built up.’ To adapt his references’ to 
Burke and Canning to himself, ‘I would that we had yet 
amongst us his multitudinous eloquence and his poignant wit 
to do justice upon the presumptuous efforts’ of the German 
Foreign Office. The world, indeed, seems still to need his teach- 
ing. From what one hears in the market-place I gather that 
there is a vague feeling in the air that our case is not quite sa 
good as we should like it to be; that there is a mysterious crevice 
in our armour-joints through which, if not the German, at least 
Uncle Sam has pricked us. There is a nebulous ‘ something’ 


1 This is expressly declared by article 7 of the Hague Convention of 1907 
relating to neutrality. 
* Letters of Historicus, p. 121. 
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about neutrality, especially about ‘ neutral duties,’ which seems 
to preclude accurate thinking; and even the ‘ Legal Correspon- 
dent’ does not always pierce the haze. So the student, in 
memory of an hour spent after lecture in his master’s rooms 
in Neville’s Court, when kindly patient, and so lucidly, he ex- 
pounded to him the meaning of a difficult decision, will endeavour 
to weave into a continuous whole the threads of the doctrine 
which he taught. It is not that people don’t know; only that 
they forget. 

The neutral trader is the centre round which the principal 
doctrines of international law dealing with neutrality have 
gathered. It seems strange at first that in time of war the 
commercial rights of a mere money-making civilian should in- 
variably form the subject of endless discussions ; but this civilian 
really holds a very important position in the waging of war; 
it could not go on without him. Each belligerent has need of 
him, and it is essential to each to prevent the other from satisfy- 
ing that need. To block the enemy’s communications with the 
neutral trader is one of the surest ways of ending the War. To 
this end many ingenious things have been devised, and as many 
equally ingenious to counteract them; and in this the trader’s 
fertile brain has materially assisted. The problem is a complex 
one, for each belligerent as a buyer must strive to keep him 
in a good humour, but as a fighter must do all he can to thwart 
him. As for the neutral trader himself, he is calmly indifferent 
to the merits of the fight; nothing pleases him so much as 
to be ‘ Jack of Both Sides.’ He will take all he can get from 
one side and cry out for more from the other. When the War 
is over we may muse philosophically on some aspects of the 
protest which the United States Government has addressed to 
Great Britain on behalf of its traders; for the present, with 
all its serious issues hanging in the balance, the American Notes 
require careful study, for they themselves raise an issue as 
serious as any which the War has raised—whether Great Britain 
has been true to the principles she has so often preached, or 
whether the German accusation, or the American suggestion, that 
she has violated them can be substantiated; whether, when all 
is over, we shall be able to say proudly that it has been War with 
Honour. 

Two Notes have been addressed to Great Britain, and it will 
be convenient to refer first to the second Note, which deals 
with the use by our merchantmen of neutral flags. The neutral 
trader is directly concerned with this custom of the sea, for he 
may have cargo on board, and if this means of deceiving the 
enemy’s warships is declared to be illegal he runs the chance 


of its being sent to the bottom. 
3B2 
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The facts which gave rise to the Note are of the simplest. 
On the 30th of January two German submarines appeared off 
Liverpool, and, giving the crews ten minutes to take to the 
boats, torpedoed and sank some British merchant vessels. On 
the 6th of February the Lusitania, coming up the Irish Channel 
at the end of her voyage from New York, hoisted the Stars 
and Stripes and came safely to harbour. To these simple facts 
may be added, according to the German version, that the 
Admiralty advised the master by wireless to hoist the 
American flag; or had issued a secret order to merchant 
ships in general to hoist a neutral flag in the circum- 
stances. Whether these facts are accurate or not is abso- 
lutely immaterial; but the Germans have based on them the 
charge of violation of international law. It should be noted with 
surprised wonder that the German Admiralty seems to have 
forgotten that the Emden sailed into Penang Harbour flying the 
Japanese ensign, and that this, added to her other disguises, 
enabled her to accomplish her raid successfully. The United 
States Government, having been appealed to by Germany, 
addressed a Note to Great Britain, to the great jubilation of 
her adversary ; for she had just planned the infamy of her new 
piracy, and the smart of the thrashing administered to herself 
was somewhat mitigated by the fact that the other boy got a 
“wigging’ too. The position of the United States is so delicate, 
her diplomatic officers have achieved so much, her people have 
done and said so many things that have gone to our hearts, 
that it is impossible to be querulous at the presentation of the 
Note ; yet when it is analysed it seems to go far beyond what was 
necessary to the occasion, and it has enabled Germany to con- 
fuse, in her usual clumsy fashion, the post and the propter in 
the sequence of events. 

The Government of the United States reserved for future 
consideration the legality and propriety of the deceptive use of 
the flag of a neutral Power in any case for the purpose of avoid- 
ing capture; but pointed out that the occasional use of the flag 
of a neutral or an enemy under stress of immediate pursuit, and 
to deceive an approaching enemy, was 


a very different thing from the explicit sanction by a belligerent Govern- 
ment for its merchant ships generally to fly the flag of a neutral Power 
within certain portions of the high seas which, it is presumed, will be 
frequented with hostile warships. A formal declaration of such a policy 
for the general misuse of a neutral’s flag jeopardises the vessels of a 
neutral visiting those waters in a peculiar degree by raising the pre- 
sumption that they are of belligerent nationality, regardless of the flag 
they may carry. 


The Note declared that the United States would view with 
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anxious solicitude any such general use of its flag ; it would afford 
no protection to British vessels, it would be a serious and constant 
menace to the lives and vessels of American citizens, and a 
measure of responsibility for their loss would be imposed on the 
Government of Great Britain. 

The reply of the British Government was short and to the 
point. It dwelt on the fact that the Merchant Shipping Act 
sanctions the use of the British flag by foreign merchantmen in 
time of war for the purpose of evading the enemy ; that instances 
are on record when United States vessels availed themselves of 
this facility during the American Civil War, and that therefore 
it would be contrary to fair expectation if now, when the condi- 
tions are reversed, the United States and neutral nations were 
to grudge to British ships liberty to take similar action. ‘The 
British Government,’ it continued, ‘have no intention of ad- 
vising their merchant shipping to use foreign flags as a general 
practice, or to resort to them otherwise than for escaping capture 
or destruction.’ Finally, the responsibility for the loss of neutral 
vessels in such circumstances must fall on the nation which had 
deliberately disregarded the obligations recognised by all civilised 
nations in connexion with the seizure of merchant ships. 

It is clear that the American Note had special regard to the 
future, and expressed no opinion as to what had occurred in the . 
case of the Lusitania. Now she did not fly the American flag to 
escape capture, but to escape the probability of being unlawfully 
sunk by a German submarine; for in view of what had already 
happened off Liverpool it is more than probable that a submarine 
was in lurking for her ; to judge from the German irritation at her 
escape, it is practically certain. What she did therefore was in 
self-defence, and even unlawful things become lawful when they 
are done to escape extreme danger. The Note refers to the 
use of a neutral flag to escape capture, the reply justifies it, 
and the Merchant Shipping Act sanctions it. But, seeing that 
capture by the enemy is equivalent to destruction, quite apart 
from the methods of the new piracy, there can be no doubt that 
the principle of self-defence covers this case also. Self-defence 
is a natural law which has been embodied in all legal systems, 
and Nature has sanctioned this special defence. ‘ Protective 
coloration’ is the device by which she defends the weak from the 
unscrupulous strong; it is ‘mimesis,’ a mimetic change, which 
Nature not only approves in the case of actually hunted animals, 
but also and mainly devises for those which are likely to be 
hunted. So the analogy is complete, and the change of her 
‘colours’ by the Lusitania to escape the lurking danger of the 
submarine stands justified by both natural and human law. 
I prefer this explanation to the theory of the ruse de guerre. 
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I pass now to the more serious matter of the Note of friendly 
protest of the 28th of December, which was an amplification of 
one already presented on the 7th of November. It opens with 
the declaration that the present condition of the trade of the 
United States, resulting from frequent seizures and detentions of 
cargoes destined to neutral European ports, has become so serious 
as to require a candid statement of the view of the United States 
Government that the British policy is an infringement upon the 
rights of its citizens, and denies to neutral commerce the freedom 
to which it is entitled by the law of nations. An improvement 
had been confidently awaited on account of the statement of the 
Foreign Office that the British Government ‘ were satisfied with 
guarantees offered by the Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish 
Governments as to the non-exportation of contraband goods 
when consigned to named persons in the territories of those 
Governments.’ But although nearly five months had passed 
since the War began, it was a matter of deep regret to find that 
the British Government 


have not materially changed their policy and do not treat less injuriously 
ships and cargoes passing between neutral ports in the peaceful pursuit 
of lawful commerce which belligerents should protect rather than inter- 
rupt. The greater freedom from detention and seizure which was confi- 
dently expected to result from consigning shipments to definite consignees 
rather than ‘to order’ is still awaited. 


The general principle is then laid down that, ‘seeing that peace, 
and not war, is the normal relation between nations,’ 


the commerce between countries which are not belligerents should not be 
interfered with by those at war unless such interference is manifestly 
an imperative necessity to protect their national safety, and then only to 
the extent that it is a necessity. 


But articles on the list of absolute contraband consigned to 
neutral countries from America have been seized and detained 
‘on the ground that the countries to which they were destined 
have not prohibited the exportation of such articles.’ Italy had 
prohibited the export of copper, and shipments to Italian con- 
signees or ‘to order’ cannot be exported or transhipped; only 
copper can pass through that country which is in transit to 
another country. Yet the British Foreign Office had ‘ declined 
to affirm that copper shipments to Italy will not be molested on 
the high seas.’ 

In the case of conditional contraband there is a presumption 
of innocent use when it is destined to neutral territory, yet 
the British authorities had seized and detained cargoes without 


being in possession of facts which warranted a reasonable belief that the 
shipments had in reality a belligerent destination as that term is used 
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in international law. Mere suspicion is not evidence, and doubts should 
be resolved in favour of neutral commerce, not against it. 


Cargoes had, in fact, been seized ‘because of a belief that, 
though not originally so intended by the shippers, they will 
ultimately reach’ the enemy. A consignment of conditional 
contraband shipped to a neutral port does not raise a presumption 
of enemy destination ; such a presumption is directly opposed to 
Lord Salisbury’s statement as to foodstuffs (applicable to all con- 
ditiona] contraband) which, ‘ though having a hostile destination, 
can be considered as contraband only if they are for the enemy 
forces. It is not sufficient that they are capable of being so used. 
It must be shown that was in fact their destination at the time of 
their seizure.’ As to concealed contraband, it is conceded that 
there is a right to detain neutral ships when there is sufficient 
evidence to justify belief that contraband articles are in their 
cargoes ; but the ships cannot be taken into port and there detained 
‘for the purpose of searching generally for contraband, or upon 
presumptions created by special municipal enactment which are 
clearly at variance with international law and practice.’ Many 
of the industries of the United States are suffering ‘ because 
their products are denied long-established markets in European 
countries which, though neutral, are contiguous to the nations at 
war.’ The effect on trade is not entirely cured by reimburse- 
ments for damages suffered when an enemy destination has not 
been established ; ‘ the injury is to American commerce as a whole 
through the hazard of the enterprise and the repeated diversion 
of goods from established markets.’ 

Resolved into its simplest expression the complaint is a 
criticism of the way in which the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyages ’ 
has been applied by the British Government ; but there is also a 
veiled criticism of the doctrine itself; and, by way of further 
complaint, it is pointed out that the embargoes which have 
been declared in certain countries have proved insufficient to 
prevent the doctrine being applied. As to the principle asserted 
that doubts are to be resolved in favour of neutral commerce, it 
has no warrant in common-sense, for it puts a premium on the 
neutral trader’s ingenuity, an ingenuity which has itself given 
rise to the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyages.’ Seeing that com- 
merce is in the balance against a nation’s existence, the doubt 
must obviously be resolved in favour of the more important con- 
sideration. The Note is also open to the general criticism that it 


- is based on the position of the vendor and ignores the purchaser. 


But the true criterion of destination must often be found in the 
intentions of the neutral purchaser of which the neutral vendor 
may be ignorant. 

An interim reply was sent by the British Government on the 
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7th of January. It begins with a cordial concurrence in the 
general principle that a belligerent should not interfere with trade 
between neutrals unless such interference is necessary to protect 
the belligerent’s national safety, and then only to the extent to 
which this is necessary; with this qualification, however, that 
we shall endeavour to keep our action within the limits of this principle, 
on the understanding that it admits our right to interfere when such 
interference is, not with bona-fide trade between the United States and 
another neutral country, but with trade in contraband destined for the 
enemy’s country, and we are ready, whenever our action may uninten- 
tionally exceed this principle, to make redress. 


The figures showing the export of copper from the United States 
in 1913 and 1914 to Italy, Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland 
(‘countries which, though neutral, are contiguous to the nations 
at war’) are then compared, and their astonishing increases duly 
noted. The conclusion is very clear. 

With such figures the presumption is very strong that the bulk of the 


copper consigned to these countries has recently been intended not for 
their own use, but for that of a belligerent who cannot import it direct. 


Granted the soundness of the American proposition, the British 
case falls within it; the ‘imperative necessity for the safety of 
the country’ has arisen. As to concealed contraband the case is 
even clearer. Cotton is not on the list of contraband. But 
information has reached the Government that ‘ precisely because 
we have declared our intention of not interfering with cotton, 
ships carrying cotton will be specially selected to carry concealed 
contraband ; and we have been wafned that copper will be con- 
cealed in bales of cotton.’ For this there is only one remedy : the 
cargo must be examined and the bales weighed; further, this 
cannot be done at sea, therefore the ship must be brought into 
port. The general justification of the action of the British 
Government is couched in these weighty words, which go to 
the foundations of the whole law of contraband and the right of 
search : ‘ We are confronted with the growing danger that neutral 
countries contiguous to the enemy will become, on a scale 
hitherto unprecedented, a base of supplies for the armed forces 
of our enemies and for materials for manufacturing arma- 
ment. . . . We endeavour, in the interest of our own national 
safety, to prevent this danger by intercepting goods really destined 
for the enemy, without interfering with those which are bona-fide 
neutral.” The extraordinary procedure adopted by the United 
States Government of prohibiting the publication of manifests 
within thirty days after the departure of vessels from American 
ports, obviously increased the difficulties of the British Govern- 
ment in exercising its right of search in even the most ordinary 
circumstances. If I am right in my view that the duty of 
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. neutrals is to do nothing, for the simple reason that any- action 


may be of assistance to one of the belligerents, it must be con- 
fessed that this order comes perilously near to a breach of 
neutrality. 

The reply deals also with the seizure of foodstuffs, but it is 
unnecessary, in view of subsequent action taken in regard to 
them, to refer to this part of the document. It also mentions 
a somewhat unusual complaint, not included in the American 
Note, of our own embargo on rubber, imposed in consequence 
of a new trade in exporting rubber from the United States in 
suspiciously large quantities to neutral countries, which had 
sprung up since the war. The complaint is not very intelligible, 
because it looks at embargo from the wrong point of view. 

The full reply of the British Government was dated the 
10th of February. It contained the very important declaration 
that our action against neutral vessels ‘has been limited to 
vessels on their way to enemy ports or ports in neutral countries 
adjacent to the theatre of war, because it is only through such 
ports that the enemy introduces the supplies which he requires 
for carrying on the war.’ In other words, the importance of 
the doctrine of ‘continuous voyages’ at the present time is 
emphasised ; and its necessity is demonstrated by a further review 
of trade statistics, which led to the inevitable conclusion ‘that 
not only has the trade of the United States with the neutral 
countries in Europe been maintained as compared with previous 
years, but also that a substantial part of this trade was, in fact, 
trade intended for the enemy countries going through neutral 
ports by routes to which it was previously unaccustomed.’ 

But even more important is the opinion deliberately expressed 
that international law, like every other judge-made law, is a 
live body of principles which can and must keep abreast of the 
times. Its rules are not arbitrarily devised as occasions arise, 
but are based on principles which have developed with the pro- 
gress of the world. Any apparent changes in the law which 
Great Britain has introduced are not arbitrary inventions which 
have in view merely the crushing of Germany, but are justified 
by well-known principles applied to new conditions. The process 
of adaptation is no new one. The advent of steam-power had 
a notable influence on the development of the law, for the facili- 
ties introduced by steamers and railways, while they simplified 
the task of the neutral trader in contraband, had enormously 
magnified the difficulties of the belligerent. The question in 
issue can be stated in almost primitive fashion. Are the rules 
which governed the rights of belligerents, when there were no 
railways, to govern them when the transit of contraband over the 
frontier of a neutral and a belligerent State has been made so 
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easy? The answer is not an absolute negative; it is that the 
old principles are vital and will warrant extension to meet the 
new occasions. 

But to explain the reasons for a step which has already been 
taken and to find sound reasons for a step which has to be taken 
are two different things. The first requires reasoning power, the 
second imagination ; and I find this in the position boldly taken 
up and courageously insisted on, that the growth in size of ocean 
liners has rendered a further amplification of the old rules 
necessary. They must be brought into port for examination. 

The American loves the cut and thrust of argument, and 
must at once have acknowledged that the reference to the fact 
that the doctrine of ‘continuous voyages’ originated with the 
Judges of the United States was not a tu quoque, but a brilliant 
illustration of the principle of development of the law. It is 
abundantly clear from every paragraph of this remarkable reply 
that this doctrine has become the one principle worth fighting 
for now, for our national safety depends on it. And the American 
will appreciate the delicacy of the compliment which can find 
no stronger arguments than those used by the Judges of the 
United States Prize Courts when they established it. 

The earlier American Note of the 7th of November had con- 
tended that ‘the conclusion of the right of search should rest 
upon the evidence found on the ship under investigation, and 
not upon circumstances ascertained from external sources.’ But 
the major premiss is that the actual destination of the vessel to 
the neutral port is only the cloak for the real destination of the 
cargo to the enemy; and the citation from the judgment in the 
case of the Bermuda is a complete answer : 


The final destination of the cargo in this particular voyage was left 
so skilfully open... that it was not quite easy to prove, with that 
certainty which American Courts require, the intention, which it seemed 
plain must have really existed. Thus to prove it required that truth 
should be collated from a variety of sources, darkened and disguised ; 
from others opened as the cause advanced, and by accident only; from 
coincidences undesigned, and facts that were circumstantial. Colloca- 
tions and comparisons, in short, brought largely their collective force in 
aid of evidence that was more direct. 


To introduce the rigid rules of evidence necessary to a 
common-law action in a question which is not a law-suit at all, 
but an inquiry, would obviously cripple the effectiveness of the 
doctrine of ‘ continuous voyages’; the occasions with which that 
doctrine deals have by force of circumstances created the most 
important source of supply of those commodities which a belli- 
gerent must at all hazards prevent his enemy obtaining. And 
if we go back to the root-principle, that the whole law and 
every part of it depend on the right of self-defence, no stronger 
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argument is necessary to justify the principle laid down in this 
case, nor for the provisiofs of the Order in Council of the 29th of 
October which throw the burden of proof of his innocence on the 
neutral owner of contraband. 


I now come to the Note to Germany of the 12th of February, 
delivered in consequence of the notification of her under-sea 
policy, and for which ‘ Warning’ is the only appropriate term. 
The statement of the principles set at defiance is introduced 
by the satirical formula ‘It is unnecessary to remind,’ the whole 
object of the Note being to remind the German Government that 
the interference with the freedom of the sea is limited to search 
and blockade, and that in the absence of blockade the belligerent 
nationality or contraband character of the cargo must be deter- 
mined before a vessel may be destroyed. 

To this Note came the German reply which set forth Eng- 
land’s iniquities and violations of international law, which were 
in startling contrast to the scrupulous observance of ‘ valid inter- 
national rules regarding naval warfare’ by Germany. There is 
a complacent reference to the American Note to Great Britain 
of the 28th of December, which sets out the details of our iniqui- 
ties ‘ sufficiently, though not exhaustively’ ; but the main interest 
of the document is its method of dealing with the duties of 
neutral States towards Germany. 

Neutrals have been unable to prevent the interruption of their com- 
merce with Germany, which is contrary to international laws. 

Germany is as good as cut off from her overseas supply by the silent 

or protesting toleration of neutrals not only in regard to such goods as 
are absolute contraband, but also in regard to such as, according to the 
acknowledged law before the war, are only conditional contraband or not 
contraband at all. Great Britain, on the other hand, is, with the tolera- 
tion of neutral Governments, not only supplied with such goods as are 
not contraband or only conditional contraband, but with goods which 
are regarded by Great Britain, if sent to Germany, as absolute contra- 
band—namely, provisions, industrial raw material, etc.—and even with 
goods which have always indubitably been regarded as absolute con- 
traband. 
There follows a reference ‘ with greatest emphasis’ to the enor- 
mous traftic in arms which is being ‘ carried on between American 
firms and Germany’s enemies’; after which come two sentences 
most typical of German occultness : 

Germany fally comprehends that the practice of right and the tolera- 
tion of wrong on the part of neutrals are matters absolutely at the 
discretion of neutrals and involve no formal violation of neutrality. .. . 
If it is the formal right of neutrals to take no steps to protect their 
legitimate trade with Germany, and even to allow themselves to be 
influenced in the direction of conscious wilful restriction of their trade, 
on the other hand, they have a perfect right, which they unfortunately 
do not exercise, to cease contraband trade, especially in arms, with 
Germany’s enemies. 
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The involutions of these astonishing sentences are worthy 
of the White Queen at her best, and it is quite a difficult exercise 
to arrive at their meaning. So far as I have been able to get at 
it, it is something like this: Trade is free; you neutral traders 
have a right to trade with Germany as with Great Britain ; why 
don’t you? ‘That would be the ‘ practice of right.’ Germany 
has as much right to have you trade with her as Great Britain 
has; why do you deny her that right? You allow yourselves 
rather ‘to be influenced in the direction of conscious wilful re- 
striction’ (in other words, you submit to having your cargoes 
seized by Great Britain). Of course you have the right to take 
no steps to protect your legitimate trade with Germany, and you 
take none (in other words, you refuse to resist the seizures of your 
cargoes by force) ; that is ‘the toleration of wrong.’ And so you 
cease to trade with Germany. But you have also a perfect right 
to cease trading in contraband (especially in arms) with Great 
Britain. Why don’t you? In her case you do not allow your- 
selves ‘to be influenced in the direction of conscious wilful re- 
striction.’ To all of which the neutral traders reply : When you 
begin to make an appreciable attack upon our trade with Great 
Britain and seize our cargoes, then you may be sure that we 
shall be influenced ‘in the direction of conscious wilful restric- 
tion’ of that trade also. But until that time arrives, we regret 
that we cannot take the risk of having to run the gauntlet of 
the British Fleet. In all seriousness these mysterious sentences 
mean no more than that Germany has lost such influence upon 
the sea as she ever had, and the neutral trader has made a note 
of it and governs himself accordingly. Therefore the traffic in 
arms, in spite of her pathetic protests, must go on. 


So much for the Notes and the Answers, and I pass to the 
realm of international law.* In a recent debate in Parliament 
a noble Lord suggested that, in view of German disregard of it, 
we need not be ‘ too fastidious’ in our application of its principles. 
Even at the best of times, before war shook things to their 
foundations, the layman was disposed to look on it as a thing 
of shreds and patches. I am sure he would be surprised to hear 
that the principles are coherent, and that there is a thread of 
simple common-sense running through all the various doctrines. 
The fate of the Empire depends on the action which the Govern- 
ment takes on these important questions, its honour on this 
action being strictly in accordance with the law which the nations 
have agreed to. I make no apology, therefore, for treading once 
more the well-beaten track, for I take it that it is the business 
of the good citizen to know what he is talking about, and in 


* A sketch of the view of international] law presented in this article appeared 
in some letters by the present writer to the Daily Dispatch. 
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order to help him I shall begin at the very beginning. And the 
beginning is War. 

At the outbreak of war the nations are divided into two 
classes : those that are fighting and those that are not. To give 
them their scientific names, they are belligerents and neutrals. 
With the laws of war I do not concern myself, but only with 
those principles by which neutrals are supposed to govern them- 
selves in order to avoid being swept into the vortex. 

The only means by which this most desirable object can be 
achieved is by steadfastly bearing in mind the natural conse- 
quence of meddling in other people’s frays. It gives rise to the 
very simple maxim ‘ He who joins himself to my enemy makes 
himself my enemy and may be treated as such.’ For the world’s 
peace the doctrine ‘ He who is not with me is against me’ finds 
no place in the maxims of nations. Now there is a root- 
principle of neutrality, and if it is once let go all the subordinate 
principles will fly off and become isolated bodies careering 
through intellectual space, and doing an incalculable amount of 
damage. This principle is, that neutrality is a state appertain- 
ing to the Governments of the non-belligerent countries, and to 
the Governments alone. Azuni says * that ‘the state of neutrality 
is not, nor can be, a new state, but a continuation of a former 
one, by the Sovereign who has no wish to change it.’ But 
neutrality has nothing whatever to do with the individual, and all 
the puzzles which confuse the public mind arise from the fact 
that the word ‘neutral’ is applied indiscriminately to Govern- 
ments and to individuals. The importance of appreciating this 
is manifest, for if it is unsound the German case in which the 
contrary doctrine appears and reappears over and over again is 
right; if it is sound that case tumbles to pieces. It is the 
persistence with which the German Foreign Office has dragged 
the opposite contention in by the heels on every possible occasion 
which makes it so necessary to insist on the recognition of this 
principle. The burden of their reply to the United States, the 
condition on which they will abandon their evil under-water 
practices, is that this principle should be given up, and the neutral 
trade in arms with their enemies declared illegal. If it could 
be thought for a moment that the United States was likely to 
be beguiled into abandoning it, then the peace of the world would 
indeed be in jeopardy. But, unfortunately for the Germans, the 
Americans know full well what the principle means, and the place 
it holds in the international system, for them to give even the 
slightest hint that this is possible. 

What, then, does neutrality mean? That the Government 
of a non-belligerent State must do nothing to assist either belli- 
gerent, either with arms, or men, or money. It is not difficult to 


* Cited Letters of Historicus, p. 127. 
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understand why neutrality is not applicable to the individuals 
of the non-belligerent States. Nations subsist by international 
commerce, and there is no reason why, because two of them go 
to war, all their trade with the others should be cut off. There- 
fore we get at once to this axiom, that war does not affect neutral 
trade with either belligerent, but the traders in neutral countries 
are entitled to carry on business with them. And so the neutral 
trader makes his first appearance on the scene. 

But to adopt the language of the day, Krieg ist Krieg; and 
if the neutral trader has rights so also have the belligerents, and 
the doctrine of contraband of war gives expression to them, 
though few doctrines have been so loosely put into words. I 
think I am fairly stating the prevalent and mistaken opinion 
when I put it thus: That it is a breach of neutrality to trade 
in contraband, and that it is the duty of a neutral State to prevent 
its subjects from so trading. The Germans, in adopting this 
popular idea, are juggling with the word ‘ neutrality,’ and they 
do so in a way which is almost pathetic ; yet their version of what 
they are pleased to call ‘ true neutrality’ is so near to plausible- 
ness that I must be at pains to elaborate the real principle. A 
belligerent has a perfect right to apply the maxim ‘ Who helps 
my enemy becomes my enemy ’ to the neutral trader. But seeing 
that he is an unarmed civilian he cannot be made to fight. The 
remedy against him is therefore confiscation of his goods. The 
special way in which the trader can help the enemy is by supply- 
ing him with munitions of war and other means of carrying on 
the fight. In order that there may be no mistake a more par- 
ticular list of things which help the enemy is made out, called 
‘Contraband of War.’ Now the belligerent has no right, much 
less any power, to prevent the trader from selling these things to 
his enemy ; but he gives him fair warning that if he sends them 
by sea cruisers will be on the look-out for his vessels, and 
they will be detained and searched and the contraband cargo 
seized. If the trader turns to his Government and invokes its 
protection, talking about the ‘freedom of the sea’ and the 
‘common highway of the nations,’ he will get for only answer 
‘The threat is justified and I cannot help you. You are assisting 
the enemy and must take your chance. I cannot prevent you 
taking that chance, nor can I order you to forbear, for then 
I should be interfering in favour of the other belligerent, and 
that would be a breach of neutrality on my part. All I can do 
for you is to see that you get fair play if you are caught, and 
proper damages if you are innocent.’ So now we get to the law 
in its first shape : the neutral trader is free to carry on his trade 
with either or both belligerents to any extent, in arms or in 
anything else; but if he trades in contraband he takes the risk 
of losing his cargo. The justification for the rule can be put in 
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simplest language. The belligerent has obviously no right; 
merely because he is at war, to order neutral traders not to carry 
contraband to the enemy, nor even to expect that they will not. 
Neither can he insist that the neutral trader’s Government should 
intervene on his behalf, and so commit a breach of neutrality 
towards the other belligerent. 

Certain subsidiary questions arise at this point. First, the 
familiar distinction between absolute and conditional contraband. 


‘This follows in direct sequence from what has already been said. 


The belligerent is not fighting the civil population, but only the 
enemy Government and its forces. This compels him to interfere 
with neutral trade in everything that enables that Government to 
maintain its forces. But how to draw the line between things 
destined for the civil population and those destined for the 
forces? For things destined for the civilian may be serviceable 
to those forces. There must be a more or less arbitrary list of 
both kinds of contraband: the principle governing conditional 
contraband being found in Lord Salisbury’s dictum as to food- 
stuffs already referred to, which was followed by Sir Edward 
Grey’s statement that we had not interfered and did not intend to 
interfere with cotton. 

I confess that there are many considerations which challenge 
the logic of the distinction between absolute and conditional con- 
traband, and give it more the character of a humanitarian 
concession. It infroduces a new bone of contention between 
belligerents and neutral traders, and it opens up the grave danger 
of concealed contraband in cargoes which are themselves inno- 
cent : the concealment of copper, for example, in bales of cotton. 
In view of the more rigorous rule of blockade where the dis- 
tinction disappears, it seems rather to be a preliminary measure 
in the process of throttling the enemy; the first turn of the 
screw, and a suggestion of sterner measures which are in store. 

It is important to note that the determination of what is 
contraband, what absolute and what conditional, is left to each 
belligerent. Seeing that no law is possible on the subject, that 
agreement has got no further than the unratified Declaration of 
London, and that it could not be for the enemy to decide, there is 
no one but the belligerent left. But it rests on a better reason. 
Each belligerent is master of his own fray; he can direct the 
attack at his own discretion, and can strike his blows where he 
pleases ; and if we bear in mind what he could do, the concession 
that some things shall only be contraband if they are destined 
for the enemy’s forces is clearly a reservation of strength rather 
than an expenditure of force. There is no rule which imposes 
half-measures on any belligerent; he may exert all his strength 
and destroy or seize all his enemy’s property if he is able; the 
principle of blockade expressly provides for it; the only thing 
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that is required of him is that, until he proceeds to extremes, he 
must be careful how he interferes with neutral property. 

Another point requires explanation. Of course all enemy 
ships upon the seas are lawful prize. But it strikes one at once 
that here is a departure from the principle that you do not make 
war upon the civil population, for merchant ships are civilian 
property. The neutral trader has, however, been looked after, 
for the Declaration of Paris has proclaimed that ‘ neutral goods, 
with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable to capture 
under enemy's flag.” But in the converse case, it would not 
seem reasonable that enemy property in neutral ships should 
escape capture. But the Declaration of Paris steps in with the 
arbitrary rule that ‘the neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with 
the exception of contraband of war.’ It cannot be said that 
this rule has done much to safeguard the ‘freedom of the sea’ 
for neutral vessels, for there is no doubt that guns consigned to 
Germany discovered on an American ship on a voyage from Galve- 
ston to Pernambuco would be lawfully seized; and if the guns 
may be seized the vessel may be detained and searched. But 
practical considerations work in favour of the neutral trader. Not 
all the hosts of the Allied Fleets would be sufficient for the 
stupendous work which would be involved in putting this rule 
into practice ; therefore good sense has decreed that the destina- 
tion of a ship to an enemy port shall be adopted as the practical 
working factor in its application, at-least in the case of conditional 
contraband. But this has engendered the idea, which certainly 
is no part of the rule in its naked simplicity, that neutral ships 
sailing to neutral ports can carry enemy cargoes of contraband 
with impunity. Enemy destination is supposed alone to afford a 
presumption that there is contraband for the enemy on board; 
but if there were any doubt that the idea is erroneous, the words 
‘whatever be their destination,’ in a judgment of Lord Stowell’s, 
to which I shall presently refer, describing the ships over which 
a belligerent may exercise his rights at sea, must dispel it. 

I have talked of the belligerent right of seizure. But civilised 
nations, recognising that in the most elementary statement of 
the case not all neutral cargoes even with an enemy destination 
are liable to seizure, have realised the necessity of establishing 
a tribunal by which this question of liability and consequent 
confiscation can be decided. With the right of some cargoes to 
escape there came into being at once the duty of withdrawing the 
decision from the summary process which the sailor would inevit- 
ably adopt. The question of liability might be a complicated 
one of fact, law might be involved, a Court was essential. But 
as to its constitution there were only three alternatives : enemy 
judges, obviously impossible ; neutral judges, or an international 
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Court, not very practicable; there remained nothing but judges 
of the belligerent country. Hence the anomaly of the Prize 
Court sitting in the seizing country’s territory, presided over by 
judges of that country. An anomaly, because it is contrary to 
the elementary rule that no man shall be a judge in his own 
cause ; yet the judgment of a Prize Court is a judgment in rem, 
it passes property, and is accepted as binding against all the 
world by the Courts of all other countries. There have been 
in the past complaints of the decisions; sometimes they have 
been followed by diplomatic representations. But in these times 
when—lI imagine for the first time in history—a civilised Govern- 
ment has been deliberately charged with having recourse to lying, 
it surely is a bright spot in the international horizon to think 
that the system of Prize Courts has produced judges who, as the 
world has recognised, have been among the greatest. 

But the detention of neutral ships at sea, and the seizure of 
the contraband that they carry to the enemy, can be put much 
higher than a mere belligerent right; nor does it spring solely 
from the vindictive principle that the neutral aiding the enemy 
becomes an enemy; it is based on the supreme right of self- 
defence. It is the inevitable counterpoise to the right of the 
neutral trader to continue trading even in contraband, in spite’ 
of war. The importance of this right of the neutral trader is the 
measure of the importance of this right of the belligerent. And 
this right of the neutral trader itself was put on the large com- 
mercial ground by Mr. Huskisson : ‘Of what use would be our 
skill in building ships, manufacturing arms, and preparing 
instruments of war, if equally to sell them to all belligerents 
were a breach of neutrality? ’° But it can be put on a still larger 
ground. Without it the small nations would go to the wall. If 
there were such a doctrine as Germany now contends for, a great 
country with unlimited resources could speedily annihilate all 
the weak nations one after the other. There is no such doctrine 
as that when war is declared the warring nations are to fight it 
out with their own resources only. It is not the duty of neutral 
traders to keep the ring and let the best man win. Sentiment 
does not come into the question. The neutral trader may 
serve that side which he earnestly desires should win; but the 
other belligerent has the extreme penalty of confiscation in his 
hands, and sentiment must inevitably fade into the background. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the two great war 
doctrines are, the right of the neutral trader to trade in contra- 
band, and the right of the belligerent nations to seize his cargoes. 
Combined, they make the simple principle that the neutral trader 
may supply contraband subject only to the risk of seizure. ‘The 

5 Cited Lettere of [Mistoricus, pp. 133, 170. 
Vor. LXXVII—No. 458 3 ¢ 
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right of the neutral to transport,’ says Kent, ‘and of the hostile 
Power to seize, are conflicting rights, and neither party can 
charge the other with a criminal act.’ * 

But the principle of seizure is still in a very crude state ; 
and seeing that all cargoes destined for the enemy are not liable 
to seizure, and that for practical reasons it is neither possible 
nor advisable to bring in every cargo for adjudication in the Prize 
Courts, a supplementary right has been devised, known as the 
right of search. It is the first step in the seizure, and, on the 
one hand, affords the belligerent an opportunity of letting inno- 
cent cargo go free; on the other hand, it gives the owner of the 
cargo an immediate opportunity of proving its innocent character. 
The right of search is often stated as an independent right, but it 
is in reality secondary to the right of seizure, and references to it 
obviously apply equally to the right of seizure. As to its un- 
limited nature I need do no more than quote the well-known 
words of Lord Stowell in the case of the Swedish convoy.’ It 
is incontrovertible 
that the right of visiting and searching merchant ships upon the high 
seas, whatever be the ships, whatever be the cargoes, whatever be their 
destination, is an incontestable right of the lawfully commissioned cruisers 
of a belligerent nation. . . . This right is so clear in principle that no 
man can deny it who admits the legality of maritime capture, because 
if you are not at liberty to ascertain by sufficient inquiry whether there 
is property that can be captured, it is impossible to capture. 

On this another rule has been grafted which is suggested by 
the enunciation of the law as to the right of search. That right 
must be exercised for the very same reason that the right has 
been allowed, for otherwise you do not know whether you have 
the right to seize. From the right of search has therefore 
developed the duty to search; and it is the omission to recognise 
this duty that has plunged the German Admiralty into its 
piratical career. 

But the heart of the neutral trader is desperately ingenious, 
and no sooner had he obtained the inch to which practical con- 
siderations made him appear to be entitled than he developed 
it into the ell of his own imagining. He argued thus: A 
neutral vessel bound to an enemy port is liable to detention, 
because the presumption is that she has cargo for the enemy, 
and that her cargo is probably contraband ; the presumption also 
is that cargoes on board a vessel bound for a neutral port are not 
destined for the enemy, even though they may be contraband ; 
nothing easier than to bring them across the sea in a neutral vessel 
with a neutral destination ; all that remains to be done is to pass 
them on to the belligerent, either trans-shipping them into 
another vessel and sending it down the coast, out of the way of the 
attentions of the enemy’s cruisers, or better still, if the neutral 


® Cited Letters of Historicus, p. 129. * Ibid, p. 177. 
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and belligerent countries are contiguous, by rail across the border. 
And the best of the plan is that the trader on the other side 
of the water, say some innocent trader in copper in the United 
States, need know nothing about it, so that if by chance the 
cargo does get seized he will do all the shouting. 

With this problem, devised in some such human fashion, the 
United States was faced during the Civil War, and the Judges 
settled it in characteristic and logical manner. They discovered 
the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyages.’ It is nothing more than 
the simple application of elementary principles, and is arrived at 
by the elimination of the presumption of innocence which the 
voyage to the neutral port raised. All presumptions may be 
rebutted, and this one manifestly. ‘Be the destination what it 
may,’ the right of search existed ; the presumption had only been 
allowed to grow because it was convenient. If goods destined for 
the enemy reached him by way of a neutral port, that port was 
only an intermediate destination ; the ultimate destination was the 
enemy, and there was a continuous voyage to him from the port 
of shipment. Therefore the seizure, and therefore the search, 
were justified, and could not be denied merely because ‘ the final 
destination of the cargo was left so skilfully open.” But the 
neutral trader’s wits are sharpened by much profit in prospect ; he 
is no simpleton, and a consignment of, let us say, copper from 
the United States is not likely to be addressed ‘Herr Krupp von 
Bohlen, Essen, vié Rotterdam, by kind favour of Messrs. Petersen 
and Co.” Hence a most ingenious argument conducted on the 
principle ‘ You shut your eyes, I’ll keep mine open.’ A consign- 
ment ‘to order ’. perhaps may legitimately be seized, but certainly 
not one consigned to a specific person in the neutral country. 
The sophistry is obvious, and behind it the neutral trader 
struggling for hie profit is plainly discernible. 

And now the pendulum swings back, and in the doctrine of 
embargo the really neutral trader comes into his own. ‘Em- 
bargo’ is the action taken by a neutral Government in regard 
to goods which have been declared to be contraband by one or 
other of the belligerents; and the point to be emphasised is that 
it springs directly out of the doctrine of ‘continuous voyages.’ 
In order to prevent neutral ships destined to its ports with goods 
which the belligerents treat as contraband being detained and 
searched at sea, it prohibits the export of those goods from its 
own ports. The embargo satisfies the belligerent who would 
otherwise have searched the ships, that these goods will not go 
out of the neutral country, and therefore will not get directly or 
indirectly into the hands of the enemy, and he therefore feels 
justified in letting those ships go free; the doctrine of ‘con- 
tinuous voyages’ cannot apply. Now the reason for the embargo 
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is that the merchants of the neutral country require the com- 
modity for themselves. Suppose, for example, that Spanish 
merchants require copper for their own use; then in order to 
ensure cargoes of copper coming direct to Spanish ports without 
being interfered with at sea by the search of belligerent cruisers, 
the Spanish Government might put an embargo on copper : that 
is to say, might prohibit its export. There could be no better 
evidence that the Spanish merchants were importing the copper 
for their own trade, and that none of it would get through to 
the enemy. I can therefore best describe an embargo thus: It 
is action taken by a neutral Government to protect those of its 
merchants who do not desire to engage in trade in contraband 
from the consequences which would result from the action of 
those who do. There is only one point in connexion with this 
doctrine which requires attention. Is the action thus taken by 
the neutral Government a breach of its neutrality to the other 
belligerent? For, undoubtedly, it does act favourably to the 
belligerent who has declared the goods to be contraband. The 
answer is simple. Once admit the strict logic of the doctrine of 
‘continuous voyages,’ it follows that an embargo is a measure 
neither directed against one belligerent nor imposed to favour 
the other. It is simply a measure of self-defence, taken in order 
to prevent the national industries from suffering from the un- 
doubted belligerent right of detention at sea and possible seizure. 


And now I come to the last point of all, blockade, which is 
the supreme manifestation of force for the purpose of crushing 
the enemy. Here all minor considerations vanish. The arti- 
ficial distinction between absolute and conditional contraband 
disappears ; there is no longer any free list; neutral as well as 
enemy vessels are subject to seizure, whether going to or coming 
from the blockaded port. “The humanitarian concession that war 
is not made on the civil population finds no place ; indeed, blockade 
derives much of its efficacy from the pressure which the strangling 
process brings to bear on that population. It has been described 
as a siege carried on at sea, but under somewhat more elastic 
conditions than a land siege. It is a convenient comparison, 
because all the outcry against its inhumanity is silenced by the 
recollection of Paris in 1870, and the vision of what Paris would 
have been in 1914 if the German plan had succeeded. It is 
rigorous, almost brutal, but it is war, and war admits of no half- 
measures which come within the code of civilisation; and this 
measure, extreme though it be, has long been recognised as 
legitimate warfare. Nor is there any conventional limitation 
as to the time when it may be resorted to. Coming as it naturally 
does at the end of the discussion to which other principles have 
led up, it might appear as if custom had decreed that it should 
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only be resorted to after all other measures had failed. But 
there is nothing to prevent a war starting with a blockade; 
nothing, that is to say, in the theory of the subject, though there 
are any number of practical reasons which make it improbable. 
I presume, however, that if a great maritime Power were at 
war with a State which had only a miniature fleet, a blockade 
of its coasts would be the speediest and therefore the most 
humane way of bringing it to a conclusion. Certainly there is no 
rule or custom which prevents a State at war from putting forth 
its full strength at once. 

The ascending scale is easier for purposes of study ; the mind 
grasps smaller things more easily, and they prepare the way for 
the appreciation of the greater things. But it is not by a process 
of logical development that we reach blockade after a study of 
contraband ; you do not discriminate in order afterwards to dis- 
card. Blockade is treated last more conveniently because it 
involves the greatest development of force against the enemy ; 
but it would have been more logical to have begun at the other 
end of the scale, starting with the greatest exhibition of force, 
and letting the series of rules emerge in diminishing strength. 
In view of what remains to be said, it is of great importance to 
appreciate that blockade, which cuts the enemy off absolutely 
from the outer world, lies at one end of the scale of what one 
belligerent may do to the other, and the seizure of contraband 
on a neutral ship going to an enemy port, which cuts the enemy 
off but partially, lies at the other end. There can then be no 
difficulty in justifying what comes in between. 

But the most curious point is that it is only when we come to 
the recognition of this extreme manifestation of force that we 
meet with artificial rules. A blockade must be ‘effective.’ Yet 
this word, as to the meaning of which in its ordinary use there 
can be no doubt, is given in treaties and by the authorities a 
wholly artificial meaning. Sometimes it includes the exact con- 
trary to effectiveness, as that ‘A blockade is not regarded as 
raised if the blockading force is temporarily withdrawn on account 
of stress of weather ’ : during which the adventurous skipper may 
run in. It is not necessary to labour the point ; but it is necessary, 
when measures short of ‘ blockade’ have been taken by England, 
that the full extent of what blockade pressure upon neutral trade 
means should be understood. 

In order to determine what characterises a blockaded port, that 
denomination is given only where there is, by the disposition of the 
Power which attacks it with ships, stationary or sufficiently near, an 
evident danger in entering.*® 

A blockade [by cruising squadrons allotted to that service, and duly 
competent to its execution] is valid and legitimate, although there be 

* From the Convention of 1901 between England and Russia, cited Letters 
of Historicus, p. 92. 
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* 
no design to attack or reduce by force the port or arsenal to which 
it is applied, and that the fact of the blockade, with due notice given 
to neutral Powers, shall affect not only vessels actually intercepted in 
the attempt to enter the blockaded port, but those also which shall be 
elsewhere met with and shall be found to have been destined to such 
port, with knowledge of the fact and notice of the blockade.® 


I have come to the threshold of a subject of gravest import- 
ance, the new policy of the British Government adopted in 
answer to the ‘ war-zone’ declaration of Germany, and I stop. 
To devote to it merely the end of an already long article would 
not be treating it with the consideration which it deserves, and 
which the question demands. Moreover, it would not be 
expedient for an ex-official Englishman to discuss the subject con- 
troversially at present; it is sufficient that the measure has been 
adopted after full and mature consideration by the Government, 
that the question is political as well as legal; it must be taken 
to be within the legitimate powers of a belligerent. Presently, to 
judge from what has already happened, there certainly will be 
any amount of nonsense talked and written about it; already 
the term ‘ paper-blockade’ has come in handily for the making 
of a paragraph, and some bold spirit has hit upon a brand-new 
term, ‘ Long-distance-blockade.’ Also there has been some not 
very wise talk about ‘Two wrongs not making a right.” I would 
suggest to those who feel irresistibly impelled to discuss the 
question that they should omit the word ‘ blockade,’ for, as we 
have seen, it is a pernicketty term, and all sorts of legal niceties 
spring up in its train. I have endeavoured to show that ‘ blockade ’ 
is the extreme manifestation of that force against the enemy 
which lies at the root of the authority which has been given to 
the series of principles governing belligerent interference with 
neutral trade, and that these principles are not a mere adventi- 
tious set of rules drawn up at odd times as wars occasioned them. 
The manifestation of force has been regulated, and so also has 
been the interference with trade ; but the regulation has not been 
on arbitrary lines. The principles and the rules have resulted 
from the play of natural forces, exerted by the belligerents on the 
one side, by the neutral trader on the other. The rules are not 
even a compromise. The clash of forces has thrown off alternat- 
ing sparks, rules recognising now the right of the one, now the 
right of the other. But in the supreme display of force known as 
‘blockade’ we find that the right of the belligerent does, as is 
inevitable, take the upper hand, and the right of the neutral dis- 
appears. And there are two French maxims worthy of note just 
now: ‘Qui veut les fins veut les moyens,’ and ‘ Qui peut plus 


peut moins.’ 
F. T. Piaeort. 


* From a speech of Lord Grenville, cited Letters of Historicus, p. 108. 
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P.S.—I must briefly refer to two questions which appear at; 
first sight to conflict with the principles advanced in this article— 
Foreign Enlistment, and the King’s Proclamations of Neutrality. 

Before agreeing to the ‘Three Rules’ which, as I have 
pointed out, deal solely with ‘forsign enlistment,’ the British 
Government declared that they could not assent to the contention 
that those rules were a statement of principles of international 
law in force at the time when the Alabama claims arose. This 
is expressly stated in article 6 of the Treaty of Washington. 
‘ Historicus ’ cites some American decisions which bear out this 
view. Further, in one of his Letters*® he explains the true in- 
wardness of the Foreign Enlistment Act : 


The Enlistment Act is directed, not against the animus vendendi, but 
against the animus belligerendi. 

It prohibits warlike enterprise, but it does not interfere with com- 
mercial adventure. A subject of the Crown may sell a ship of war, as he 
may sell a musket, to either belligerent with impunity; nay, he may 
even despatch it for sale to the belligerent port. But he may not take 
part in the overt act of making war upon a people with whom his 
Sovereign is at peace. The purview of the Foreign Enlistment Act is to 
prohibit a breach of allegiance on the part of the subject against his 
own Sovereign, not to prevent transactions in contraband with the 
belligerent. Its object is to prohibit private war, and not to restrain 


private commerce. 


It is only when it has become the subject of agreement 
between two or more States that ‘foreign enlistment’ 
assumes an international as well as a municipal character. I 
presume that this municipal character has not been lost by the 
inclusion of the duty to prevent the fitting out or arming of 
vessels in article 8 of the Hague Convention of 1907, relating 
to neutrality. 

As to the Proclamations of Neutrality, so much as recites 
and reinforces the Foreign Enlistment Act need not trouble us; 
the King’s loving subjects are exhorted to comply therewith. 
The rest of the Proclamations amounts in the first place to a 
warning to subjects not to do ‘any acts in derogation of their 
duty as subjects of a neutral Power in a war between other 
Powers, or in violation or contravention of the law of nations 
in that behalf’; but, as ‘ Historicus’ says,’* ‘ The nature of the 
penalty is pointed out with equal clearness and correctness— 
viz. the withdrawal of the King’s protection from the contraband 
on its road to the enemy, and an abandonment of the subject 
to the operation of belligerent rights.’ What those belligerent 
rights are I have endeavoured to explain. 

B.. &. B 


1° Letters of Historicus, p. 168. " Tbid. p. 132. 
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GERMANY, AFRICA, AND THE TERMS 
OF PEACE 


THERE are aspects of the struggle now proceeding with Germany 
which it is imperative that the reflecting and the influential 
among us should keep in mind. One of these questions affects 
Africa: how we are to deal with the Germans in Africa, 
and, having dealt with them, there and elsewhere, what is to 
happen in Africa at the termination of the present War. I feel 
impelled to publish views on the subject because others do not 
keep silence; and often those others have little or no first-hand 
knowledge of Africa and its peoples. They may utter proposals 
like that of some months ago in The Times—to hand over German 
Kast Africa to the Japanese—and thus do us infinite harm out in 
Africa amongst intelligent Africans; or they may be seized with 
sentimental pity in reflecting on German achievements in 
exploration, and blandly propose to forego any attack on German 
Africa as ‘unkind’ or ‘ungenerous.’ Or, on the other hand, 
filled with the Jingo greed of the ’eighties and ‘nineties, they 
may be licking their lips at the prospect of annexing huge new 
tracts of Africa without the slightest regard for the indigenous 
natives and their inherent rights and likings. 

Others are unwilling that Africa should compete in sentiment 
with Belgium. They wish the public attention riveted on the 
woes of Belgium, and for aught they care France should be per- 
suaded to give up Morocco to Germany—if it is Morocco she 
wants—so that the German troops may be induced to leave 
Belgium. I want to show in these pages that it is of almost more 
importance to Great Britain than it is to France that, come what 
may, Germany shall be kept out of any foothold in Morocco or 
other parts of North Africa. Also, that no matter what mercy 
may qualify our terms—the terms of the Allied nations—in 
regard to European territory belonging to the German and Austro- 
Hungarian Empires, and wishing to remain connected with 
them, it would be a vast mistake, an unjustifiable blunder, to 
allow German rule to continue in Africa; or, having abolished it, 
to restore conquered territories to Germany after the War. 
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It will probably not surprise those who have given close atten- 
tion to political geography to be reminded that the devastating 
War now raging broke out fundamenta!ly over African questions. 
The War was prepared for and provoked by Germany far more 
with the intention of getting Morocco as one of the results of 
victory, than even the mediatising of Belgium and the inclusion of 
the Low Countries within the Customs Union and armament of 
that Germanic Empire; which, with Morocco as its pivot, was 
henceforth to dominate the Old World. Utterly frustrated have 
been those who, like myself, believed and hoped that German am- 
bitions in regard to Morocco were at an end, after the patched-up 
settlement of 1911-12. Possibly Germany was content at that 
period to let such ambitions fall into abeyance while she, in 
company with Austria, strengthened the Germanic hold over the 
Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor. The outcome of the Balkan 
wars was a disagreeable surprise to her. The virility and war 
genius developed in Greece, Servia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria 
promised—at any rate on the part of Greece and Servia—a stout 
opposition to any Austro-German advance towards Salonika and 
Constantinople. Apparently, therefore, Germany armed with 
greater intensity ; and while resolving eventually to assert herself 
in the Balkans, determined to strike for world-power in the first 
instance by the rapid annihilation of France during a presumed 
mood of British neutrality, and to wrest from France as the price 
of some crushing victory and occupation of Paris the cession to 
Germany of Morocco in the first instance, and of as much more 
of French Africa and other oversea possessions as Great Britain 
might stomach without going to war. I shall not occupy space 
by giving chapter and verse for this opinion; but if you place 
side by side the published despatches and telegrams which passed 
between the German and the British Governments in the two or 
three days preceding the declaration of war, and the utterances 
of authorised German publicists, such as Bernhardi and 
Maximilian Harden, you will find that I am absolutely correct 
in stating that the first object coveted by Germany as the outcome 
of a successful attack on France—even if it had to be a stage 
at which she must rest awhile and content herself—was Morocco. 

I make this assertion with the greater emphasis because, owing 
to my interest in African affairs and my long personal co-opera- 
tion with German officials in Africa, I have been in close touch 
with the personages and parties who were shaping the German 
Colonial and Imperial policy between 1909 and 1914. I was 
invited in 1909 to address the German Colonial Society in London 
on the subject of a policy of German expansion in Africa and 
elsewhere which would bring Germany least into conflict with 
the permissible ambitions and strategical geography of the other 
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Great Powers. In consequence of this address I was invited in 
the following year (1910) to give lectures to audiences in Germany 
—Southern Germany it turned out to be, because Northern 
Germany would hear nothing from an Englishman who espoused 
the French cause in North Africa. But in Wiirttemberg and in 
Bavaria the addresses proved so acceptable in 1910 that they were 
repeated in 1911, and in 1910 and the two following years I paid 
other visits to different parts of Germany for the discussion of 
colonial and African topics.’ 

Down to the spring of 1914 I found the determination to 
wrest Morocco somehow from France was a motive in German 
‘colonial’ policy which lay deeper and inspired greater efforts 
than surface ambitions about Congoland or Asia Minor. In my 
articles and addresses I dealt out full justice to the remarkable 
ability of the Germans, their great courage, intelligence, and 
adaptability to local circumstances. But I could not tolerate 
the idea of their entry into North Africa as a ruling Power. I 
felt in recent years that the slightest concession to them—even 
such as a coaling station on the coast of Morocco—would entail 
eventually a losing battle on the part of the French, and that it 
would be even more fatal to British interests. If Germany had 
got possession of Morocco, she would have been able before long to 
bar the British sea route to the Mediterranean, Egypt, and the Suez 
Canal ; and, secondly, she would have menaced most seriously the 
British sea route to the Cape of Good Hope, the West Indies, and 
South America. The Germans themselves were good enough 
geographers to realise that Morocco was the necessary basis on 
which their world-power must be reared. The occupation and 
mediatising of Belgium was mainly a step for the subjugation 
of France. No more French territory was desired—possibly— 
(unless Great Britain had been too weak to oppose the inclusion 
of Calais in a mediatised Belgium) ; for the time being no great 
exactions would have been made from either Russia or the Balkan 
States—all that could wait. It was Morocco that Germany 
wanted, and Morocco of which she will be, I trust, for ever 
baulked, no matter what may be the degree of victory achieved 
by the Allied cause in the War now being waged. 

With the exception of North Africa, however, no one who has 
read my works or attended my lectures can have accused me of 
suggesting an ungenerous treatment of Germany as a colonial 
Power. At one time, indeed, I was rebuked in a section of the 
English Press for my pro-German sentiments. The outbreak of 
the present War and the manner of conducting the War have 


1 The impressions formed on these journeys have already been published in 
the Nineteenth Century and After and in my little book on Common Sense and 
Foreign Policy. 
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naturally changed my outlook very considerably. Whereas down 
to July 1914 I welcomed every legitimate means of promoting 
Anglo-German friendship and co-operation, since the destruction 
of Louvain and the revelation of the long-prepared plots in 
South Africa I have experienced the same revulsion of sentiment 
which has changed so many other Englishmen from admirers 
of Germany to cautious enemies, unable for the rest of their life- 
time to trust in the possibility of permanently friendly relations 
between Britain and the two Great Powers of Central Europe. 

This change of pro- into anti-German may easiest be illus- 
trated by a little parable which is mainly founded on fact. Some 
twenty years ago there lived in the vicinity of a beautiful town 
on the south coast a remarkable personage who was actually of 
German extraction, though to all intents and purposes an English- 
man. He was a distinguished graduate of one of our Universities, 
who had made remarkable and far-reaching discoveries in science, 
and although of a slightly unamiable disposition his achievements 
had won him a respect and a regard which were far extended, 
and which increased as years went on and the magnitude of his 
scientific work was better appreciated. He was moderately well 
off, but possessed a peculiar megalomania which manifested itself 
in an intense desire to interfere with the neighbouring estates. 
He wished, as a matter of fact, to carve through them a way 
down to the sea coast. Usually his procedure was to offer rather 
inadequate sums for the acquisition of coveted strips, or, if 
possible, to urge litigiously his rights over disputed portions. 
Suddenly, and almost without warning, his mere disagreeableness 
and truculence of manner changed into absolute mania. He took 
forcible possession of the land he wanted, and shot right and left 
with a revolver at astonished protesters, besides in his rage doing 
insensate and unpremeditated damage. Fortunately for him and 
for his family, his violence had no fatal effects. He was con- 
signed to Broadmoor as of unsound mind, and his family, which 
was large, compensated the injured persons. 

There was much about his behaviour and his actions which 
excited horror and disgust, and consequently it became the 
fashion for a time to deny his great abilities and the extent to 
which we had been indebted to him in the past for his discoveries 
and his patents. There was an equally strong disposition to 
visit the sins of the father on the children, to maim their univer- 
sity or their public careers, and deny them all opportunity for 
applying their talents successfully. But as time rolled by and 
other causes célébres absorbed public attention, something like a 
just balance was achieved. The children of this maniac restored 
the family name to honour, and in course of time made the fullest 
possible public amends for their father’s outbreak, while once 
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again impartial men of science gave the devil his due, so to 
speak. 

This altered and disguised version of a twenty-year-old occur- 
rence may be taken as an illustration of the horror caused 
universally by Germany’s unwarrantable attack on border peoples, 
and explains at the same time why so many of us who had become 
pro-Germans down to the 1st of August 1914 have found it hard to 
subscribe to the falsehoods and the semi-falsehoods now being 
circulated as to the unimportance of Germany in the worlds of 
science and industry. It explains how eager many of us are to 
see the end of this War in every sense ; and to behold a conquered 
Germany, to begin with, a chastened, and, as Eden Phillpotts 
puts it, a ‘surgeoned’ Germany; but a Germany restored to 
sanity, and once more playing a leading part in the world’s affairs, 
contributing to the world once more the research work of her 
first-rate biologists, geographers, philologists, and chemists. 

Just as it was necessary to consign the personage in my story 
to Broadmoor, or some such institution for criminal lunatics 
(from which J like to think he emerged several years afterwards, 
cured, co-ordinated, and able to contribute to his sons’ research 
work, and to the building up once again of the family fortunes) ; 
and just as he was never again placed in a position to influence 
students and young people of other families : so after our recent 
experiences in Asia and Africa, I venture to argue, however 
merciful the Powers of the world may be in regard to leaving all 
German-speaking European territory under German control, the 
German Empire must be deprived of the privilege of educating 
the backward races of the world. Once peace is made on terms 
fair to the Allied Powers, commensurate to the frightful losses 
they have sustained in valuable lives, in money, in historical build- 
ings and works of art, we may hope tosee German steamers again 
plying from port to port in the British, French and Russian 
Empires, German merchants reopening their houses of business 
throughout the British Empire, and German industries once 
again finding in Africa the raw material they require and the 
markets for their manufactured goods. It would be an altogether 
short-sighted policy on the part of the rest of Europe to attempt 
to starve out and eradicate such a splendid people in mind and 
body as are the various Teutonic nations. But with Christianity 
must go justice, and with generosity and forgiveness safeguards 
against any further attempts at a forcible establishment of German 
rule outside Germany. Therefore I assert, as a necessary con- 
dition of our future political geography, that the map of Africa 
of the future must be withont a German possession on it, even 
though in course of time the German trade with Africa may grow 
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to larger proportions than it attained in the days before the War 
broke out. 

To all who have studied Africa it is painful to write or speak 
harshly of Germans ; so much do we owe to them as pioneers of 
science in that continent—as, indeed, throughout the world. But 
We are now compelled to discuss how this mad nation must make 
amends for its homicidal folly, and what is the measure of 
punishment and restraint which the rest of Europe—belligerent 
and neutral—must endeavour for its own safety to impose on the 
German Empire. 

In the earlier days of the War, before we realised the enormous 
prepared fighting-strength of Germany and Austria, there was 
much talk of only signing peace in Berlin or Vienna, of an 
occupation of all Germany’s principal towns by the Allied forces. 
But as things have developed it may well be that when the 
German armies have been finally and with much difficulty and 
terrible loss of life ejected from Belgium and Luxembourg, from 
Poland and Serbia (which they may once more reach) and Con- 
stantinople, from Metz and Mulhouse, the Allies’ commanders 
may decide to lose no more valuable lives in attempting the occu- 
pation of Prussia, the Rhineland, or Bavaria; but to beat Ger- 
many into peace and disarmament in girdling her frontiers and 
cutting off her food supply. Indemnities, of course, must be im- 
posed to compensate Belgium, first and foremost, and the people 
of Western Poland, Serbia, and Eastern France. How is Ger- 
many going to pay these hundreds of millions of pounds? She 
may be bankrupt, she may not have the nerve to confiscate the 
private estates of the Hohenzollerns and the other ruling families. 
Her colonies will remain virtually her only asset : her colonies and 
her vast concessions over Turkey-in-Europe and in Asia. Japan 
has been compensated already for her share in the world-struggle 
by the acquisition of the German leases in North China; Russia 
may eventually recover her thousand or fifteen hundred millions 
sterling spent on the War by taking Germany’s place at Constan- 
tinople and in Asia Minor ; France will have repurchased by blood 
her lost provinces of Alsace-Lorraine. But Belgium? But our- 
selves? By retaining the whole of German Africa (except the 
portions of Cameroons-Congo and of Togoland already occupied 
by France and likely to remain French) we shall secure at any 
rate some small pledge that our frightful and exhausting expendi- 
ture on this War of self-defence will eventually come back to us 
and enable us to re-capitalise Belgium. In this way we eventually 
recouped ourselves in the past for war expenditure forced on us 
by Spain, Holland, or France. 

And yet it is precisely these German possessions in Africa 
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which sentimentalists would have us leave alone or, if already 
taken, hand back when the War is over! Almost they would 
seem to argue that the War was of our provoking and of our 
making!* That the incredible miseries and incomputable losses 
suffered by utterly innocent Belgium are of no importance, are 
not to be repaid by a defeated Germany. We hear a good deal 
just now of Germany’s utter disregard for the principles of inter- 
national law, of fundamental Christianity, of the fair play and 
decency of conduct which all civilised belligerents should 
observe. Personally, I think all such remonstrances are a vain 
waste of words: they are like attempts to reason with a mad 
dog or a mad bull. Germany while she struggles is going to do 
us the utmost harm she can: she will be without pity, as after- 
wards without remorse. Well, having regard to her manifest 
national insanity and her desperate condition, I feel less rancour 
against her than I do against some of my friends and acquaint- 
ances, in and out of scientific societies and the altruist Press, who 
would willingly wipe her crimes off the slate and not take what 
means of punishment and restraint we find ready to hand in 
‘conquering and retaining her African colonies. 

Probing below the surface, I can detect mixed motives in this 
damping down of a forward African policy : a fear amongst the 
Morellians that in replacing Germany we may institute unjust 
conditions of life, labour, and property amongst the real owners 
of the land in Cameroons, East and South-West Africa—the negro 
or negroid natives. Such will point to a certain trend in our 
native policy both in and outside the Union, in Trans-Zambezian 
Africa—even here and there (they say) in East Africa, and very 
much so in French Congo. Mr. Morel has never quite forgiven 
the French for their imitation of the Leopoldian régime in French 
Congo; he has been swift to detect the unfairnesses in French 
rule over Algeria, and has asked ‘Is this to be repeated in 
Morocco?’ No; certainly not. But I doubt if Mr. Morel knows 
all North Africa from Morocco to Tripoli as well as I do, whose 


2 To counter the stale argument that Germany plunged into this War to 
fight for a place in the sun, I would point out that the Western Powers and 
Russia between 1890 and July 1914 had virtually inducted Germany into a 
Colonial Empire and Spheres of special privilege of nearly 2,000,000 square 
miles, with about 75,100,000 inhabitants. 

In conjunction with this benevolent attitude it is almost amusing to read 
the proposals incited by it in Germany or among German-Americans. The 
latest circulated of the informal German proposals for peace are that the War 
is to terminate by. a general absolution all round, no indemnities, and as a 
reward for withdrawing from Belgium, Germany is to be given the whole of the 
Belgian Congo. This is equivalent to a burglar who has smashed your con- 
servatory and murdered your servants saying ‘I will restore your silver and 
your wife’s jewellery if you will let me take what I choose out of your 
garden and poultry-yard.’ 
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personal knowledge dates back to 1879, and has been gained by 
periods of residence in those regions, as well as numerous tourist 
trips. I have from time to time commented on the less satisfac- 
tory results of French intervention in North African affairs, but I 
have emerged from my long study of North Africa convinced that 
in the main that region and the world at large owe nearly as great 
a debt of gratitude to France as is due from South Asia and the 
world at large for the similar British work in India. Have the 
Moroccans at any time in their history been able to govern them- 
selves, to preserve and maintain justice, peace, a flourishing com- 
merce, freedom, happiness, or friendly relations with surrounding 
peoples? No. Would they have attained to these conditions of 
civilised existence under German rule any better than they have 
done already under the protection of France? No. Would trade 
between Morocco and the rest of the world have been any freer 
under German control than under that of France? Less so. 
Already the French have been realising the disadvantages of a 
selfish policy in the trade of Algeria (freedom of trade is guaran- 
teed in Morocco, and is partially in force for some time yet in 
Tunis). 

As to ourselves, I so far appreciate the strength of the argu-- 
ments of Mr. Morel (though he is sometimes inconsistent, and 
would not have measures which have to be applied to Congoland 
equally in force in Southern Nigeria) that I should like to point out, 
as a corollary to the addition of German South-West Africa, East 
Africa, and the Western Cameroons to the British Empire, that 
there must go out to the world and to the intelligent natives of 
those regions some assurance that Britain steps into Germany’s 
place resolved to maintain in the lands newly added to her Empire 
absolute free trade, respect for the private property of natives and 
for tribal property, full liberty for missionaries to reside and to cir- 
culate, and a veto against distilled alcohol. Such a proviso brings 
us up against another class of objectors who are—perhaps with- 
out knowing it—advocati diaboli, inward admirers of ‘German’ 
methods of overriding native rights, of the German determination 
(shown clearly in their thirty years of African administration) 
that the native shall have no rights, no franchise, no voice in his 
country’s administration. He is to obey, and blindly. Subject to 
that condition, he will be well and jovially treated. The paper 
constitutions of France in Africa may not always read very well. 
Often they do. not exist, and the ‘native’ lives under an apparent 
despotism. But in actual working the French colonies in Africa— 
except in the ‘ concessionnaire’ region of French Congo, wherein 
Mr. Morel’s animadversions and those of his correspondents were 
fully justified—were far more ‘pleasantly’ governed than were 
those of Germany or some small portions of the British Empire. 
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The proof of the pudding is in the eating: if France had not on 
the whole governed well and kindly her vast African domains, 
would they have stood by her as they have done in the present 
War? We may also rest satisfied that our own conduct of African 
affairs has on the whole been just and wise, since, from the out- 
break of the War to the date of writing this article, the loyalty 
to the British régime among the African Negroes, Negroids, 
Hamites, Arabs, and Egyptians has been remarkable. We have 
only met with treachery and ingratitude among a small section 
of the Whites in South Africa. 

So, then, we must brace ourselves for a great effort: we 
must take over as quickly as may be all German Africa, except 
the districts that legitimately fall to France (we have no Alsace- 
Lorraine to recover) ; and we must govern them with respect for 
native rights and for such institutions as are not harmful, and 
with a commercial policy similar to that of all the Crown posses- 
sions governed from London : absolute free trade and no prefer- 
ential duties. Then the world at large will not grudge us the 
position of guardian and administrator over such great areas of 
Africa : areas which must be open to the legitimate trade and 
enterprise of all nations, even of the Germans when they return 
to sanity. 

Some of those who have carped at my drastic proposals to 
confiscate all the German Colonies, Spheres of Influence, and 
railway concessions have themselves proposed a counter policy 
which was crueller and far less realisable. It was to penalise 
German commerce for a long period after the War, to shut it out 
of the civilised marts ; but apparently to leave Germany free still 
to trade with her restored oversea possessions. She must be 
punished for this War, for her crimes against Belgium and France, 
for her breaches of international law, written and unwritten. 
But to prevent her trading and yet expect her to pay off huge 
indemnities would be as absurd as our pre-Dickens policy of 
locking up debtors, so that they could not work to pay off their 
debts. We must take away from Germany the nearly 2,000,000 
square miles of colonial empire and exclusive privileges which she 
had been about to put together with our full consent in 1914. 
Such a splendid appanage must be divided between the pro- 
tagonists in this struggle: Britain, France, and Russia; Servia 
and Montenegro. And the compensation of Belgium must be a 
charge laid upon all the Allies. Germany must henceforth make 
shift without colonies, other than those very flourishing colonies 
she has already established under other flags. Thus her punish- 
ment will be short and sharp, in addition to such indemnities and 
surrenders as I have indicated. But concurrently, her head being 
shaved, the cathartic administered, the blood-letting no more than 
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was surgically necessary, she can be received back into the fold 
of nations; and her next generations will, .in her returning pro- 
sperity and in the new love and admiration which will once more 
be provoked by new German achievements in the peaceful arts 
and industries of life, learn to look back on the dreadful years 
between 1914 and 1916 as the patient recovered from brain fever 
views the dark cloud which descended on his reason and blotted 
out for a brief time his right comprehension of his surroundings. 


Since the first part of this article was drafted, and after I 
had delivered an address before the Royal Geographical Society 
on the subject of the future of Africa, I received a letter from a 
Fellow of that Society which is so far typical of the objections 
raised to the policy I propose, that I venture to quote it, as it 
represents some of the arguments employed by those who are 
not necessarily pro-Germans, but who at the present time express 
an unbalanced leniency in regard to Germany. The writer is 
‘Colonial-born and very proud of England’s Colonial policy in 
general.’ 


‘I was present’ [he writes] ‘at your lecture ... and during the 
first part... I felt ‘‘ Here is the right spirit in which to solve inter- 
national problems.’’ But at the later portion my heart sank. If Germany 
(supposing we win) is to be ousted entirely from Africa, will she not feel, 
and rightly, a burning sense of injustice that will lead inevitably to future 
and more terrible wars? You will say ‘‘ But she is to blame and deserves 
punishment.’’ No doubt; and I do not say some punishment would not 
be salutary. But excessive punishment puts us in the wrong and defeats 
its own end. Now it does seem excessive, and that in a high degree, to 
exclude all future Germans from any national share in the development of 
Africa’s vast resources, simply because of the egregious madness in the 
party now dominant. Surely it would be enough so far as Africa is con- 
cerned, if she were—say—to cede Metz to France without any African 
compensation when she knows that if she had listened to reason she might 
have had a good quid pro quo without any war at all. But that we our- 
selves should take her colonies is particularly hateful when we have already 
—have we not ?—about eight times as much as she; and when we said 
at the beginning of the war that we were not out for gain. . 

‘I had felt so glad when you won the audience round to applaud such 
good work as Germany had done; but when you showed the map nearly 
all red and they applauded much more, then I was miserable and should 
have been ashamed to look a neutral in the face. 


To this should be added—by those who wish to look all round 
the subject—the recent letters of Mr. E. D. Morel in the New 
Statesman and the editorial notes thereon. 

I certainly try to look all round a subject ; to consider it from 
the impartial point of view that we seldom attribute to Divine 
Providence, because each nationality or clan wishes to annex 
the Deity to itself and its own petty purposes. But, judged by 
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some such tribunal, I cannot think the verdict would be given in 
favour of the policy outlined by my Colonial correspondent or 
by Mr. E. D. Morel, and those who think, write, and speak 
similarly. Germany had become, prior to the War, a nation of 
65,000,000 of remarkably vigorous, intelligent, and industrious 
people. Austria-Hungary, perhaps not to be characterised by 
quite such favourable adjectives, represented another 45,000,000 ; 
but the foreign policies of the two Empires had become so fused 
and so completely formulated and dictated from Berlin that we 
may for convenience speak of both these great Central European 
States (in the present argument) as ‘Germany.’ Austrians and 
Hungarians were becoming as much interested in German over- 
sea possessions as Germany was becoming in the Austro- 
Hungarian influence over the Balkan Peninsula, in Egypt, or in 
Asia Minor. 

Well, somewhat late in their national history Germany- 
Austria desired areas for oversea expansion: areas they might 
colonise where the lands were empty or areas in which they could 
obtain exclusive concessions and gradually build up an exclusive 
German-Austrian commerce. The other Great Powers of 
Europe, willingly or unwillingly, had between 1878—when 
Austria acquired her first rights over Bosnia and Herzegovina— 
and July 1914, recognised the vunavoidableness of these 
‘colonial’ desires; and Germany-Austria was rapidly inducted 
into an external empire which (without discriminating between 
colony and sphere of influence) I have estimated at an area 
of 2,000,000 square miles, with a non-German population not far 
short of 75,000,000—regions which in point of wealth of products 
and openings for industry might have ranked much higher in the 
great colonial empires of the world than by mere computation in 
numbers of square miles. Yet Germany wanted still more, and 
wanted it chiefly at the hands of France, and to some degree 
also at the expense of British and Russian interests. In answer 
to such hints,* we may suppose (without much stretch of imagina- 
tion) that France, Britain, and Russia had not opposed a 
complete veto to any such suggestions, but had said ‘ We may be 
prepared to facilitate your progress in certain directions, provided 
we now have a definite and final guarantee that you are not going 
to break the peace of the world and attack any one of us at a dis- 
advantage. Therefore, if you want A, B, and C, you must be 
prepared to cede to, or to arrange with, us the points d, e, and f.’ 
(I write these last in minuscules because they were so very much 
smaller in proportion of area and value than what is represented 

3 Given between 1910 and the summer of 1912 at Potsdam interviews, at 


private visits of French and British statesmen to Germany, and at diplomatic 
interchanges of opinions during the Conference of London. 
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by A, B, and C.) Germany scarcely deigns to argue these ques- 
tions seriously, but having already made her preparations for 
attack, with at least a year’s foresight and with great ingenuity, 
suddenly plunges the world into war over the question of Serbia 
(since the earlier Zabern pretext had failed to catch fire): and 
three days after the declaration of war has commenced the ruin 
of Belgium. 

The result of this action, of this entirely unprovoked outburst 
on the part of Germany (undertaken, we now know, with the 
naked ambition of acquiring Morocco and most of the French 
colonies and of forcing her way to Salonica and Constantinople), 
has already caused Belgium the loss of about 100,000,0001. 
sterling in destroyed public and private property and nearly 
three-quarters of a million of lives out of her small population. 
It has robbed the world—possibly for ever—of such miracles of 
art and of historical interest as the buildings of Liége, Flanders, 
Hainault, and Brabant; it has virtually destroyed the Cathedrals 
of Reims and of Soissons, and the remarkable public buildings 
of nearly all the towns in North-East France. It has cost 
France the lives or validity of nearly 500,000 of her best soldiers, 
and Britain a similar loss already of 100,000. It has inflicted 
damage on British property to the tune of some 10,000,000I. ,* 
and caused an enormous drop in the value of securities on which so 
large a proportion of our middle-aged and elderly population main- 
tain their existence (as the form in which their savings of a life- 
time have been stored). Russia has had losses in killed and wounded 
soldiers exceeding those of France. ‘Those of Serbia and Monte- 
negro must have amounted to at least 200,000—the flower of the 
army of both countries. All Western Poland has been ravaged 
and its historical buildings treated like those of Belgium. The 
loss to Polish property must be at least equivalent already to 
50,000,000/. sterling. Serbia and Montenegro are, for the time 
being, virtually ruined, brought to bankruptcy. There is scarcely 
a public building left standing in Belgrade or in Antivari. 

So far the German attack has failed of its main purport, but 
authentic documents show that on the chance result of a battle 
here and there in North-East France would have turned far more 
terrible issues. Paris if occupied would have been com- 
pletely destroyed as no city has ever been yet in the history of 
the world, as the alternative to the French submitting to com- 
plete German conquest and placing their army and navy at the 
disposal of Germany for the conquest of Britain. Belgium would 
have been incorporated for ever in the German Empire, together 

« Besides doubling our taxation and our cost of living, robbing 50,000 poor 
families of their breadwinners, and adding 1000,000,000/. eventually to our 


National Debt. 
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with Luxembourg; Holland have been mediatised; Italy and 
Greece have been reduced to the rank of vassal Powers ; Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Serbia, and Montenegro, together with Albania and 
European Turkey, simply have become German provinces in 
actuality if not in name. An attempt would then have been 
made to turn the British out of Egypt and replace them by 
Germans, to have carried the German conquest to the very 
borders of India. Preparations had already been made, in the 
event of the tide of success turning in Germany’s favour, for a 
German annexation of all South Africa, and of as much of East, 
Central, and West Africa as they could have subjugated. 

Even now certain victory is not in sight for the Allies. If we 
have sustained losses and made sacrifices in our own defence of 
men and money to the extent suggested, these are probably only 
a third of the cost we shall have to pay ultimately for our 
independence from German domination. 

Supposing that the tide of victory turns in our favour and 
we are able to dictate peace to Germany-Austria, surely justice 
is to be considered as well as mercy? Surely no sane statesman 
of any one of the Allied Powers would propose to let Germany 
off without as far as possible making good what she has destroyed 
and giving compensation for what is irreplaceable? Yet what 
are Germany’s assets? To attain his ends the German Kaiser 
has already lost either through death or by invalidity three millions 
of his best fighting men, best citizens, and best industrials. In 
a few more months Germany will be virtually bankrupt and her 
people will be on the verge of starvation. Supposing by that time 
We are in a position to dictate peace, how out of these famine- 
stricken and exhausted populations are we to obtain immediate 
money indemnities? Obviously the only things that lie ready to 
our hand as just compensation to a very small degree for the 
losses we have sustained are Germany’s oversea possessions, 
either her actual colonies or her spheres of influence and con- 
cessions. Even these (I have computed) could only be capitalised 
at the outside at 100,000,000]. in value, and consequently 
would at most provide the money indemnities due—less, indeed, 
than what is really due—to Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro. 

We will assume, however, that we have sufficiently reduced 
Germany to exact from her the retrocession to France of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the extrusion of Luxembourg from the German 
Empire in any shape or form and its transference to the protec- 
tion of Belgium ; Great Britain might claim the Island of Heligo- 
land, which she ceded in 1890, but that would have no monetary 
value, though it might be just as well, having reclaimed it, to 
mine it and blow it up completely so that the sea flowed over it 
and finished it as a naval station for Germany. But we shall 
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have spent on the most favourable estimates, before peace is 
in sight, 1,000,000,0001. sterling, in addition to our already 
heavy National Debt, and we shall have spent this first and fore- 
most to defend ourselves from extinction as an empire, as much 
as to prevent our Allies from similarly falling a prey to Germany. 
What have we done to Germany, how have we hindered German 
expansion or German industries to deserve such a cruel blow? 
Surely it is only fair for us to expect in course of time to get 
back this 1,000,000,0001. and wipe off this latest addition to our 
National Debt? And what have we that we can lay hands on 
belonging to Germany which will, at any rate, go some way 
towards the liquidation of this sum? Only her colonies. 

It has always seemed to me from the very start of the War that 
all the frothy talk about dictating peace in Berlin or even Breslau 
or Vienna did not outline the practical policy the Allies ought to 
pursue. To reach any great centre of German rule or wealth 
would be enormously costly in men and supplies. It is far better 
that the Allies should resolutely expel the Germans from Belgium, 
France, Luxembourg, and Poland, and if possible from Alsace- 
Lorraine ; from Asia, Oceania, and all parts of Africa; and then 
express their situation in the familiar tag ‘J’y suis; j’y reste.’ 
They could then continue the silent pressure of starving out 
Germany and Austria until they ceded these outlying provinces 
and oversea possessions and agreed to the other conditions of 
peace. 

What should these other conditions be? They should be such 
as to exact just reparation from the German people for the in- 
expressible crime of 1914-15 and yet to give that people a chance 
of returning to sanity, to happiness, prosperity, and an eventual 
brotherly co-operation with the rest of Europe. We should not 
ourselves make the mistake of Alsace or of Posen, and take away 
from the control of the German, Austrian, or Magyar peoples any 
territory which rightly belongs to them or which, at the wish of 
the majority of its local inhabitants, prefers to remain German 
or Hungarian. Certainly we should not waste any more months 
in front of peace in pleading the cause of nations who have 
remained neutral after the 1st of April 1915. Danish-speaking 
Slesvig, wrongly retained after 1865, ought to be restored to 
Denmark, but we should certainly not protract the War to 
wrench German-speaking Schleswig from United Germany. 
Reasonable compensation to Serbia and Montenegro would 
take the form of the cession to Serbia of Herzegovina, to 
Montenegro of Cattaro, and to Serbia and Montenegro 
of the right to deal as they pleased with all Albania 
except the circumscription of Valona and Epirus.  Galitsia, 
Ruthenia, and Bukowina must be ceded to Russia, on the under- 
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standing that Russia adds Galitsia to Russian Poland and makes 
out of it an autonomous Polish State under a Russian Prince. 
The retrocession of Posen or of any part of East Prussia to 
Poland would be too cruel a cut into the vitals of Germany. If 
the Poles—once a real State of Poland is refounded—do not care 
to live in Posen under German rule, they must immigrate into 
autonomous Poland. 

Special indemnities must be exacted from Germany to cover 
the cost of rebuilding the French, Belgian, and Polish towns she 
has destroyed. Finally, she must consent to an arrangement in 
regard to the regulation of naval strength and be left with a fleet 
which will be sufficient to defend the honour of the German flag 
on the high seas of the world which are not under the control of 
one of the great civilised Powers. She has shown so completely 
her disregard for treaties and engagements that henceforth her 
present enemies can only consider a treaty with Germany valid 
which is backed by guarantees. My idea of a guarantee that she 
would keep any agreement she enters into in regard to the arma- 
ments question would be that after the conclusion of peace the 
Allied Powers should pledge themselves that in all territories, 
colonies, and spheres of influence taken away from Germany and 
attributed to themselves, German goods and German commerce 
generally should, so long as she kept her treaty obligations, be 
treated on the most favoured nation basis—that is to say, not 
suffer from any differential duties as regards imports or exports. 
In fact, under these new conditions, Germany would find in the 
external empire that she and Austria-Hungary have jointly lost 
almost as good a market for her industries and her commercial en- 
terprise as it was prior to the War. But, if she failed to maintain 
any agreement she might make in regard to the regulation of 
naval or military armaments or limits of territory, this clause of 
the Peace Treaty would fall per se, and German commerce hence- 
forth be at the mercy of the Allied Powers over a very great 
proportion of the Old World. 

Lastly, it is, my own most earnest hope that I may live to 
see Germany and Austria-Hungary once more in the forefront 
of prosperous civilised States and on friendly terms with the other 
great nations of Europe. The cutting off of the German colonial 
empire would cost Germany at most about 50,000,000I. of invested 
capital, and if no crushing indemnity be in addition fastened on 
the German people they may soon recover from the losses of the 
War and find the world’s markets as much open to their com- 
merce and industry as ever before. With regard to such inevit- 
able money indemnities as must be part of the conditions of peace 
—mainly the compensation due to Belgium—I would venture to 
suggest that since Germany has in the main been led into this 
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War by the Hohenzollern dynasty (backed by one or two other 
princely houses) the private property and domains of these ruling 
families should be seized by the German State and applied to the 
settlement of the indemnity, which they would just about suffice 
to meet. When Germany awakens from her dream, from the 
hypnotic trance into which she has been thrown, and sees things 
in their proper light, it is on the Hohenzollerns that her hate 


should justly turn and not on England. 
H. H. JoHNsTon. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WHAT THE GERMANS DID IN 
EAST AFRICA 


Dorinc the years 1886 to 1888 I happened to be living in Ugogo, 
@ country in Central Africa lying half way between Lake Tan- 
ganyika and the East Coast. Later, it was included in German 
East Africa, but in 1886 it was ruled by native chiefs, whose 
weakness it was that they owned no man as suzerain. 

To this district, in 1887, came three German colonists, agents 
of the newly formed German East African Company, whose aim 
it was to open up trade in their new possession. The senior of 
the party was a man named Krieger, about forty years of age, an 
experienced traveller and an energetic worker. In all the deal- 
ings I had with him, and they were not infrequent, I found him 
a sensible and straightforward man. The next in seniority was 
a retired Prussian lieutenant, a polite and pleasant man, but 
without the force of character of his senior. The last, and 
youngest, was a fair-haired Saxon, apparently of the mechanic 
class. 

The German Government, I was informed from the coast, 
had just taken over their immense district of tropical East Africa, 
and these men were the first pioneers to bring to the people of 
Ugogo the message of German civilisation. 

I was glad to see that they behaved fairly to the natives, 
though they expected them to work with that German energy 
and attention to detail which are not exactly the methods of the 
Central African. 

Only on one occasion did they come to blows with the native 
authorities, and that, was due to a pardonable misunderstanding 
on their part. The natives were enjoying a three days’ drinking 
carousal, and the Germans, unaware of this time-honoured 
custom, were pressing some not unjustifiable demands. At the 
best of times an African does not take kindly to being hustled, 
and when he is just getting into his cups he is apt to resent it 
quite fiercely. The discussion grew heated, and one of the Ger- 
man native servants, who had made the demand, was shot. The 
others ran back to the German quarters and Krieger and his 
party came out to inquire. In ashort time there was an animated 
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encounter. The natives, half fuddled, but quite frightened, 
sought the refuge of their mud and wattle huts, and discharged 
poisoned arrows through the crevices, whilst the Germans replied 
with explosive bullets. A few of the more daring natives who re- 
mained outside were speedily put hors de combat by the German 
missiles. 

My colleague and I soon arrived on the scene and explained 
the situation to Krieger, and suggested that he should wait until 
the morning, when the natives would be sober, before he took 
anv further steps. He was most reasonablé and agreed to allow 
us to act as envoys for the natives in the morning. The follow- 
ing day bronght return of sobriety to the natives, and with the 
realisation of what had happened they were quite ready to accept 
the German terms, and the incident closed. 

But whilst Krieger and his companions and many another 
similar band of veterans were doing their duty well and manfully 
in the far interior, a very different state of affairs was taking 
place at the coast, where all the young and inexperienced Ger- 
mans had been placed in authority. This was the first great 
mistake made by the German Company. Realising that their 
agents in the far interior would be quite removed from their 
supervision, whilst those on the coast would be directly under 
it, they sent their experienced men inland and kept the younger 
men near by. In doing this they overlooked the most imnortant 
fact that the whole interior was occupied by small, uncivilised, 
badlv organised tribes more or less at enmity with one another; 
so that every mistake or ill-treatment would be little likely to 
provoke a rising in a people accustomed to the rule that might 
is right. Even if it did so, the rising would only be a local one, 
with little likelihood of the disturbance spreading. 

At the coast matters were totally different. There lived and 
ruled the Arabs. Dignified men, accustomed to be treated with 
deference, Mohammedans, and tenacious of their beliefs and 
customs, they were not only well organised but counted a numer- 
ous following amongst the natives of the coast and islands. It 
should have heen obvious to the Comnany that these men re- 
quired careful handling, and that any rising amongst them wonld 
spread far and wide, and would be of an importance out of all 
prorortion to anything that could occur in the interior. 

The vounger Germans, suddenly invested with the most 
absolute authoritv, and under the impression that the very name 
of German wonld be a shield to them from the consequences of 
anv of their actions, almost ran amok amongst their new sub- 
jects. One vonng unstart, put in charge of a coast town, was in 
the habit of daily summoning to his breakfast table the dignified 
Arab governor of the place. He kept him standing in front of 
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the table, and between his mouthfuls gave him the orders for 
the day. Other young Germans, acting I have no doubt in com- 
plete ignorance of what was the correct thing, were in the habit 
of walking into the mosques and taking their dogs in with them. 

It was these little gaucheries, more than any particular 
political upset, which started the great conflagration that so 
rapidly enveloped the whole coast, and made its way as a smoul- 
dering fire far up into the interior, and which eventually cost the 
Germans so much treasure in both blood and money. 

The younger Germans soon found the coast too hot to hold 
them, and not willing that their services should be prematurely 
lost to the Fatherland they promptly took dhow to the island of 
Zanzibar, which glistened so invitingly like a town of marble 
palaces on the eastern horizon. The Company now appear to 
have realised their mistake, and promptly recalled to the coast 
the men whom they so thoughtlessly had banished to the interior. 
My three friends in Ugogo were amongst the number, and re- 
ceived orders to come; but by this time the whole intervening 
district from the coast to Ugogo, some two hundred and fifty 
miles in width, was in a ferment, and they could only travel with 
safety at night, hiding in the scrub or the long grass during the 
day time. Deserted by most of their servants they had a very 
trying time, but, finally, two of them reached the coast alive, 
Krieger and the lieutenant. 

Almost immediately on his arrival Krieger was sent to Kilwa, 
a coast town south of Zanzibar, and there he was joined by 
Fischer who had been pioneering on Kilimanjaro, living close 
to a friend and colleague of my own, who had formed the same 
good opinion of him that I had of Krieger. Here, with another 
man and about twenty native soldiers, they were put in charge of 
the little mud fort, where they were very shortly besieged by 
the Arabs. For three days they gallantly held their own against 
overwhelming numbers. Poor Krieger was shot in the thigh 
early in the proceedings by an Arab sharpshooter, but he bravely 
continued the fight. At last, when all of the little party had been 
wounded or killed, the Arabs rushed the fort and massacred the 
survivors. 

Meanwhile something had been happening incredible to us 
English people when we first heard of it. A German gunboat 
had been at anchor in the little bay, close inshore within half a 
mile of the whole proceedings, of which they must have been 
interested spectators during those three fatal days. The be- 
leaguered party had signalled again and again for assistance, but 
the only reply they received was that the commander had re- 
ceived no orders to assist them. 

Not long after this the British Admiral in his flagship was 
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at another coast town a little further north, Bagamoyo, or Dar 
es Salaam, I forget which, when he saw a group of German 
natives gathered on the shore and hard pressed by the Arabs. 
The latter were not actually attacking them, because this time, 
not a gunboat, but the whole German East African Squadron 
were close inshore watching. Until the sun went down, and 
only until then, those unfortunate natives knew they would be 
safe, and they were buoyed up with hope that before the sun set 
the ships of their new Fatherland would take them under its care. 
They learnt afterwards what Fatherland might mean, as we have 
learnt what Kultur means. The English Admiral had no such 
pleasant illusions, he knew what the practice of the Germans 
was, and so signalled to their Admiral ‘ Are you going to send 
ashore to help your natives?’ ‘No,’ was the laconic and un- 
compromising reply. Our Admiral then trained his guns on the 
beach, and under their protection the staff-captain took the ship’s 
boats ashore and brought the German natives safely to the flag- 
ship. Meanwhile, the German squadron looked on. This per- 
haps was hardly surprising after the events of Kilwa. If Ger- 
man civilians were considered as dirt beneath the feet of German 
officers, what must have been the status of German natives? 


The happenings of to-day suggest one practical point. Will 
the strong and opulent who, in the German Empire, have been 
trained to disregard the weak and lowly, divide with them their 
food in the time of scarcity, or will they hoard it? A great deal 
depends upon the answer to this momentous question. No 
Government can discover where all the food supplies lie hid, and 
a selfish nation may die of starvation in the midst of a sufficiency. 

In the final issue, in a long war, the result depends entirely 
upon how the civil and military population hold together, and 
I said to myself twenty-seven years ago in Africa, and have often 
since said to my friends, ‘I do not now fear the result of a war 
with Germany. When it does come, victory will go to the race 
which holds together to the last, and of which the units will 
strive to help and save each other without regard to their respec- 
tive military or civil or social status.’ 

Such a desertion of compatriots as occurred in the case of 
Krieger and his friends would be unthinkable to us. We not 
only strive, at all costs, to save the lives of useful citizens to 
whatever class they may belong, but we allow and encourage 
strong and noble lives to sacrifice themselves for the weak and 
even the ignoble. It looks at first sight as if this were a senti- 
mental and suicidal policy. Actually it is the way, and the only 
way, by which can be built up an Empire which shall hold to- 
gether in the face of all opposition, and shall endure unto the ages. 

S. T. PRuen. 
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BISMARCK—AND WILLIAM I1.: 
4 CENTENARY REFLECTION 


PRINCE OTTO EpuaRD LEOPOLD voN BISMARCK, Germany’s 
greatest son, was born on the Ist of April 1815 at Schénhausen. 
He died on the 30th of July 1898 at Friedrichsruh. Fate has 
its ironies. Apparently William the Second took the terrible de- 
cision which brought about the present War at a Council held 
at the Neues Palais in Potsdam on the 30th of July 1914, the 
anniversary of Bismarck’s death; and the celebration of the 
centenary of Bismarck’s birth is taking place in the turmoil of 
a War which seems likely to end in the destruction of Bismarck’s 
life-work and of the Empire which he had laboriously created. 
To the broad masses of the English-speaking people, and 
even to most well-informed men in this country, Prince Bismarck 
is an unknown and a sinister figure, a mysterious and terrible 
character, a man of blood and iron, Germany’s evil genius, a 
statesman devoid of human feeling; who by diabolical cunning, 
unscrupulousness and violence, by the medieval methods of 
Machiavelli, united Germany; who imprinted his character 
deeply, and fatally, upon the new Empire, and forced it into 
a path which inevitably led to the present catastrophe. Those, 
however, who see in Bismarck a bloodthirsty and unscrupulous 
schemer of boundless ambition, who believe that the Iron Chan- 
cellor is responsible for the present War, and that William the 
Second and his supporters have merely acted in accordance with 
Bismarck’s teachings, are in error. The principal characteristic 
of Bismarck’s foreign policy was not its daring and unscrupulous- 
ness, but its perfect sanity, one might almost say its wise modera- 
tion and its cautious restraint. The present War is solely the 
work of William the Second and of his entourage. Had not the 
Emperor and his counsellors deliberately thrown to the winds 
Bismarck’s pleadings for a sane policy and his unceasing admoni- 
tions, Germany would still be prosperous and at peace. Un- 
fortunately, statesmanship is little studied in Great Britain. 
Bismarck, the statesman, is almost unknown even to those who 
are keenly interested in politics and who have adopted politics 
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or diplomacy as a profession. This is the more to be regretted 
as Bismarck was probably not only the greatest diplomat but the 
greatest statesman, in the fullest sense of the word, of whom 
we know. In his social policy, economic policy, parliamentary 
policy, and in matters of organisation and administration he was 
a pioneer, and in all these he was probably as great as he was 
in the sphere of foreign policy. Unfortunately, statesmanship, 
the greatest of all human sciences, is completely neglected at 
the Anglo-Saxon Universities in both hemispheres. If it were 
taught, as it ought to be, there would be chairs of Bismarckian 
statesmanship at every university. 

The greatness of a statesman may be seen not by his eloquence 
and his parliamentary and electoral successes, but by his national 
achievements. Bismarck created an empire and made a nation. 
Measured by the positive success of his activity Bismarck was 
undoubtedly one of the greatest statesmen known to history. 
In 1862, when Bismarck became Prime Minister of Prussia, 
Germany was merely a geographical expression, and Prussia was 
a weak, poor, small, torn, and disunited State. It consisted of 
two disjointed halves, which were separated from one another by 
the independent States of Hanover and Hesse. It had only 
18,491,220 inhabitants. It had practically no merchant marine, 
no manufacturing industries, and very little wealth. The nation 
and its Government were in conflict. Austria dominated and 
domineered over Prussia. The country had been shaken to its 
foundations by the revolution of 1848. Another revolution seemed 
not impossible. Civil strife was so acute, and the internal diffi- 
culties of Prussia were so great when William the First ascended 
the Prussian throne, that he had actually written out in his own 
hand his act of resignation. With difficulty Bismarck induced 
the despairing monarch to tear up that fatal document. King 
and Parliament were in deadly conflict. Kingship had fallen 
so low in public esteem that, as Bismarck has told us, scarcely 
anyone raised his hat to the King in Berlin except a couple of 
Court hairdressers. Such was the position when Bismarck took 
office. He resolved to break the power of the pugnacious Prussian 
Parliament, to strengthen to the utmost the authority and 
power of the Crown, to deprive Austria of her leadership, to 
conquer for weak and despised Prussia the supremacy in Germany 
and in Europe. 

Bismarck is unique among statesmen. Gifted with mar- 
vellous foresight, he formed the full programme of his entire life- 
work as a comparatively young and quite inexperienced man, 
and was able to carry it out in every particular in the course 
of a long and laborious life. In manuscript notes written down 
in March 1854, and in a long memorandum sent to Otto von 
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Manteuffel, the then Prime Minister of Prussia, on the 25th of 
July 1854, both of which are reprinted in Vol. II of the Anhang 
zu den Gedanken und Erinnerungen von Otto Fiirst von 
Bismarck, we find laid down the complete policy which Bismarck 
pursued unswervingly to the day of his death. He then advo- 
cated, for instance, that Prussia should follow not a German but 
a purely Prussian policy ; that she should make herself supreme 
in Germany, following, if necessary, an anti-Austrian policy ; 
that she should cut herself off from Austria, and should not sup- 
port that country if the pursuit of her Balkan ambitions should 
involve the realm of the Hapsburgs in trouble with Russia. As 
a young student, Bismarck, like many men of his time, dreamed 
of a United Germany. However, while the vast majority of 
Germans wished to unite all the German States and the States 
of Austria-Hungary in some loose form of federation, Bismarck 
aimed at creating a compact and purely German Germany, a 
great national and homogeneous State, under Prussia’s leader- 
ship, expelling Austria out of Germany and leaving to the House 
of Hapsburg the rule of the alien nations, of the Slavs, Magyars, 
Roumanians, and Italians. In the beginning of his official 
career Bismarck advocated the acquisition of Schleswig-Holstein 
with Kiel, desiring to make Prussia a seafaring and naval Power. 
He recommended the construction of the Baltic and North Sea 
Canal, and looked hopefully forward to a war with Napoleon the 
Third, who then dominated Europe, trusting that his overthrow 
would unite Germany and give to Prussia the hegemony in 
Germany and Europe. 

Bismarck became Prime Minister of Prussia in 1862. Sup- 
ported by the King, he immediately set to work to strengthen the 
Prussian Army immensely, for he wished to make Prussia inde- 
pendent and powerful with its help. As the Prussian Parliament 
absolutely refused to vote the large funds required, he governed 
for years without a Parliament and without a budget, collecting 
the taxes by force. Two years after, in 1864, supported by 
Austria, he made war upon Denmark, and took from that country 
Schleswig-Holstein and Kiel. At that time, Austro-Prussian 
co-operation was indispensable for achieving Bismarck’s aims. 
As the two Germanic Powers seemed firmly united, and as Russia 
and France were not ready for war, the States of Europe only 
protested against the seizure of the Danish territories, but did not 
intervene. Austria had served Prussia well by enabling her to 
acguire the coveted Danish territories, but the defeat of the Dual 
Monarchy was required to make Prussia supreme in Germany 
and to give her the leadership of the other German States, the 
adherence of which would immensely strengthen her military 
power. The Austro-Prussian condominium in Schleswig- 
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Holstein lent itself admirably to the production of the necessary 
casus belli. It was duly brought about in 1866. The Prussian 
people and their parliamentary representatives, who had dreamt 
of a Greater Germany, embracing Prussia, Austria, and all the 
smaller States, and who detested Bismarck as an enemy of 
liberalism and of representative government, protested passion- 
ately, but in vain, against the Bruderkrieg, the fratricidal war. 
Owing to the great increase of the Army, made against the 
will of the representatives of the people, Prussia defeated Austria, 
and that country lost her supremacy both in Germany and in 
Italy. By arms Prussia had established her paramountcy in 
Germany. 

Ausiria’s defeat had freed Prussia from Austria’s leadership, 
had made her independent, had greatly increased her power and 
prestige, and had loosely attached to Prussia the Central and 
South German States, who naturally inclined towards the victor. 
To weld Prussia and the South German States into a firmly 
united body, to give Prussia for all time the leadership in Ger- 
many, and to reconquer the formerly German Alsace-Lorraine 
Bismarck required a successful war with France, the hereditary 
enemy. He clearly recognised that only a victory over France 
could arouse among all the German States and peoples an en- 
thusiasm sufficiently strong to overcome the petty jealousies which 
had divided Germany since the dawn of her history. 

In six years, from 1864 to 1870, Prussia had, under Bis- 
marck’s leadership, fought three most successful wars. She had 
acquired free access to the sea. She had created an organic 
connexion between the detached Eastern and Western halves of 
the Monarchy by incorporating Hanover and Hesse as a result 
of the war of 1866. She had acquired vast German territories, 
and had firmly joined to herself the purely German South German 
States. She had reconquered Alsace-Lorraine, and had won for 
the King of Prussia the Imperial Crown. Thus, Bismarck had 
at the same time made Prussia great, had united Germany, and 
had firmly established the authority of the King. He had 
achieved all this against the will of the people and against that 
of the most influential circles. Even the King himself had 
always to be persuaded and convinced, cajoled and threatened, 
to follow Bismarck’s lead. Government against the will of the 
people, as carried on by Bismarck, had proved marvellously suc- 
cessful. The King-Emperor was given the full credit of Bis- 
marck’s achievements. Hence, Bismarck’s successes had 
steadily increased the authority of the monarch. The people 
had been taught to trust their rulers blindly and unquestioningly, 
and to treat their shortsighted parliamentary representatives 
almost with contempt. The belief in authority among the 
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people was greatly strengthened by a patriotic education in the 
elementary schools, and by making the formerly free universities 
of Germany and the Press instruments of the Government and 
of the Imperial will. Thus, the liberal and democratic Germany 
of former times was destroyed. 

Having created Prusso-Germany’s greatness, Bismarck 
wished to establish the country’s security for all time. By an 
economic policy which at the same time was wise and daring, 
he created a wonderful system of State railways, and a powerful 
and efficient merchant marine. He converted Germany from a 
poor and almost purely agricultural State into a wealthy industrial 
country. He introduced a system of State Insurance which has 
been copied by many countries, and secured Germany’s position 
among the Powers by the most wonderful system of alliances 
which the world has seen. 

By sparing Austria after her defeat of 1866, Bismarck made 
possible her reconciliation with Germany. By placing the Dual 
Monarchy into opposition with Russia at the time of the Russo- 
Turkish War, he raised the spectre of a Russo-Austrian War. 
It alarmed Vienna very greatly, and made an Austro-German 
Alliance not only possible but necessary. Fearing the abiding 
resentment and hostility of defeated and humiliated France, Bis- 
marck wished to isolate that country. The German-Austrian 
Alliance did not seem to afford a sufficient guarantee against the 
formation of an anti-German coalition, in which France would, 
of course, be the moving spirit. To alienate France and Italy, 
Bismarck gave to France at the Congress of Berlin Tunis, to 
which Italy had by far the stronger claim, and thus he involved 
these two countries in bitter hostility, and a ten years’ Customs 
war. He prompted France to acquire colonies in opposition to 
England, and at the same time encouraged England to occupy 
Egypt, to the possession of which France considered herself 
entitled. Thus, he estranged France and England. Further- 
more, England and Russia were made to quarrel over Constanti- 
nople and Asia. 

France’s hostility, combined with Austro-German pressure, 
forced Italy to join the German-Austrian Alliance. The Triple 
Alliance was created. Germany could rely on the support of two 
Great Powers, while France, Russia, and England were isolated. 
Germany’s security seemed thoroughly established. Neverthe- 
less, Bismarck still feared the formation of a coalition hostile to 
Germany. It is true the Triple Alliance was a purely defensive 
instrument. Still, Russia might conceivably feel threatened by 
that combination and endeavour to protect herself by a counter- 
alliance with France, Germany’s natural enemy. 

To prevent Russia and France combining, Bismarck not only | 
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demonstrated to Russia Germany’s sincere friendship whenever 
an opportunity offered, but he concluded with that country a 
secret but purely defensive alliance which assured Russia that 
Germany would not aid Austria-Hungary if that country should 
attack Russia, but, on the contrary, observe towards Russia an 
attitude of benevolent neutrality. The two treaties completely 
shackled Austria’s freedom of action, and tied that country to 
the German car of State. They made Austria-Hungary a junior 
partner in the Alliance. With the two alternative Alliances 
Bismarck could always play off Austria-Hungary against Russia, 
or Russia against Austria-Hungary. The initiative in the Triple 
Alliance was reserved to Germany. 

As England was hard pressed by France in Africa, and by 
Russia in Asia, she naturally inclined towards Germany, and 
would probably have assisted that country in a war with France 
and Russia. She was considered to be an unofficial, a semi- 
detached, member of the Triple Alliance. In addition, Koumania, 
ruled by a Hohenzollern Prince, was attached to the Triple 
Alliance by treaty, and Turkey could be relied upon to support 
Germany against Russia in time of need. As Russia and 
England were friendly to Germany, France was isolated and 
unable to find an ally. By this wonderful system of alliances, 
concluded with all the important European nations, which were 
encouraged to quarrel among themselves, Bismarck dominated 
and directed all Europe. An anti-German coalition was unthink- 
able. Germany ruled Europe. 

Bismarck pursued not an ambitious policy of domination, but 
a purely nationalist and a conservative policy. He did not aim at 
ruling the world. The wars which he had brought about were 
in truth wars of nationality. They were undertaken solely for 
the purpose of uniting the divided German nation. They were 
means to an end, and they were necessary for Germany’s unifi- 
cation. Ever since his youth, Bismarck had wished to see all 
Germans, except the Roman Catholic Austro-Germans, united 
in a single State, ruled by the Hohenzollerns. In 1871 he had 
achieved his ideal. When, by three successful wars, he had 
accomplished his aim, he considered his work completed. He 
had created a great German Empire, and he desired the new 
Empire to keep the peace and to remain a purely German State. 
Ever since 1871 Bismarck strove to avoid war. It has often 
been asserted, but it has not been sufficiently proved, that Bis- 
marck intended to attack France in 1875. He denied that in- 
tention to the day of his death, unceasingly condemning wars 
of ambition or precaution, such as that brought about by 
William the Second. 

The future historians of Germany may tell their readers that 
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Bismarck created the German Empire and that William the 
Second destroyed it. It seems exceedingly strange that Bis- 
marck’s successors proved unable to continue Bismarck’s work, 
for their task was simple and easy. At the time when the 
Iron Chancellor was dismissed the position of the German Em- 
pire was impregnable. The Triple Alliance was a rock of strength, 
and as Austria was kept in check by the German-Russian secret 
treaty of alliance Berlin retained the initiative. England, Russia, 
Turkey, and Roumania were firm friends of Germany, and were 
likely to support that country in case of need. Isolated France 
was Germany’s only enemy. It is true Bismarck had no great 
successor. He has often been reproached for not having trained 
a statesman to take his place. However, great statesmen, like 
great poets, are born, not made. Besides, Germany no longer 
required a great statesman to continue Bismarck’s work, for that 
farseeing statesman had left to his successors the fullest and the 
most detailed instructions for their guidance. His policy, like 
that of every truly great statesman, was distinguished by its 
simplicity and by its absence of secrecy. No statesman has 
ever taken his contemporaries more freely and more fully into 
his confidence than has Prince Bismarck. He laid his policy 
open to all Germany, and the Germans showed their gratitude 
and admiration for the founder of the Empire by publishing in 
full Bismarck’s innumerable speeches and addresses, despatches, 
State papers, newspaper articles, confidential and private corre- 
spondence, and his conversations and table-talk in many huno- 
dreds of volumes. Modern Germany gave itself over to a 
veritable Bismarck cult. The Bismarck literature of Germany 
is about as copious as is the Napoleonic literature of France. 
Bismarck’s views on every subject and on every question were 
studied, not merely by the elect, but by the masses. His 
Memoirs, his political testament, were and are probably as 
widely read and as frequently quoted in Germany as the Bible 
and Goethe’s Faust. 

William the Second came to the throne on the 15th of June 
1888. He disagreed with Bismarck on important questions of 
domestic and foreign policy. He dismissed the founder of 
Modern Germany on the 22nd of March 1890. After his dis- 
missal, Bismarck watched with concern and anxiety the unceas- 
ing, reckless, and neurotic activity of the young Emperor. He 
feared that the youthful monarch, encouraged by Court flatterers, 
place-hunters, and adventurers, might endanger, or even destroy, 
the newly created Empire, and deep pessimism took hold of him. 
Hoping to save his country, Bismarck devoted the remaining 
eight years of his life entirely to political teaching. He laid down 
the principles of his foreign and domestic policy in a large number 
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of newspaper articles and speeches, he criticised freely and fear- 
lessly the mistakes of his successors, and he gave to his country 
the essence of his statesmanship, the arcana imperii in his 
Gedanken und Erinnerungen, his Memoirs, which may be found 
in every German house. 

Bismarck’s pessimism as to Germany’s future, which im- 
pressed numerous Germans who paid him homage in his re- 
tirement, was chiefly caused by the unstable, rash, overweening 
and domineering character of William the Second, by his vanity 
and by his susceptibility to flattery. I have already quoted in 
this Review’ the following two paragraphs from Bismarck’s 
Memoirs, obviously comparing William the Second with his 
grandfather, but they will bear repetition : 


The Emperor William I was completely free from vanity of this kind; 
on the other hand, he had in a high degree a peculiar fear of the 
legitimate criticism of his contemporaries and of posterity. . . . No one 
would have dared to flatter him openly to his face. In his feeling of 
royal dignity, he would have thought ‘ If anyone has the right of praising 
me to my face, he has also the right of blaming me to my face.’ He 
would not admit either... . 

What I fear is that by following the road in which we are walking 
our future will be sacrificed to the impulses of the moment. Former rulers 
looked more to the capacity than the obedience of their advisers; if 
obedience alone is the qualification, then demands will be made on the 
general ability of the monarch which even a Frederick the Great could 
not satisfy, although in his time politics, both in war and peace, were 
less difficult than they are to-day. 


Referring to the misrule of former Prussian kings, Bismarck 
significantly wrote in his Memoirs : 


In an absolute monarchy no one except the sovereign can be proved 
to have any definite share of responsibility for its policy. If the King 
comes to any unfortunate decisions, no one can judge whether they are 
due to his own will or to the influence which various personalities of 
male and female gender—aides-de-camp, courtiers and political intriguers, 
flatterers, chatterboxes, and tell-tales—may have upon the monarch. In 
the last resort the royal signature covers everything; how it has been 
obtained no one ever knows. 


William the Second dismissed Bismarck because he thought 
his own policy wiser than that of his experienced Chancellor. 
Believing himself a genius, he wished to be his own Chancellor. 
He had no use for statesmen, for men of genius and of character 
such as Bismarck, but only for time-serving nonentities, for 
men without backbone, who were ready to execute without ques- 
tion the Imperial will and every Imperial whim, regardless of 
the consequences to the country. On the Ist of July 1897 
Bismarck commented on the impending retirement of Herr 

1 ¢The Ultimate Ruin of Germany,’ Nineteenth Century and After, Septem- 
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Marschall von Bieberstein from the German Foreign Office. He 
discreetly pointed out that not Herr von Marschall, but the 
Emperor himself was to blame for the mistakes of Germany’s 
foreign policy made since Bismarck’s dismissal. He wrote in 
the Hamburger Nachrichten : 

A number of papers, especially the Kélnische Zeitung, give a good 
character to Herr von Marschall at the occasion of his impending resig- 
nation. ... We have not noticed that Herr von Marschall has been 
guided by any political views and principles of his own in carrying out 
the Imperial orders. We are convinced that he possessed certain principles 
when he entered the Foreign Office, but we do not believe that he had 
any opportunity to apply them during his seven years of office. We 
believe that he has merely done his official duties by carrying out the 
instructions which he received from the Imperial Chancellor on behalf 
of the Emperor. ... We do not intend to criticise Germany’s policy 
during the last seven years, but we should be acting unjustly in holding 
him responsible for that policy. We consider that he had no part in 
shaping it, that he merely did what he was told. 

William the Second has made numerous absolute pronounce- 
ments, such as ‘ You Germans have only one will, and that is My 
will; there is only one law, and that is My law.’ ‘ Sic volo, sic 
jubeo.’ ‘Only one master in this country. That is I, and who op- 
poses Me I shall crush to pieces.’ Like another Louis the Four- 
teenth, William the Second taught the people ‘ L’ état c’est mot.’ 
Bismarck dreaded the Emperor’s inclination towards absolutism. 
He considered his recklessness to be doubly dangerous in view of 
the great power possessed by the monarch, and the abject flattery 
and servility prevailing in German Court circles, on the one hand, 
and in view of the extreme docility of the well-drilled German 
nation on the other. Hence, Bismarck strove with all his might 
to create a counterpoise to the Emperor in an enlightened public 
opinion, in an independent Parliament, and in frank public 
criticism of the Emperor’s policy. He wrote in his Memoirs : 

Absolutism would be the ideal form of Government for a European 
State were not the King and his officials as other men to whom it is not 
given to reign with superhuman wisdom, insight, and justice. The most 
experienced and well-meaning absolute rulers are subject to human imper- 
fections, such as an over-estimation of their own wisdom, the influence 
and eloquence of favourites, not to mention petticoat influences, both 
legitimate and illegitimate. Monarchy and the most ideal monarch, if in 
his idealism he is not to be a common danger, stand in need of criticism ; 
the thorns of criticism set him right when he runs the risk of losing 


his way. 

Criticism can only be exercised through the medium of a free Press 
and of Parliaments in the modern sense of the term. 

After his dismissal, Bismarck settled in Friedrichsruh, his 
country seat, close to Hamburg, and the Hamburger Nachrich- 
ten became the principal organ in which he stated his views, 
in numerous anonymous articles which betray his authorship by 
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their style. They will be found collected in the seven-volume 
work of Penzler, and in the two-volume work of Hermann Hof- 
mann, two journalists who edited them, and in the publications 
of Poschinger, Horst Kohl, Liman, Blum, and other writers on 
Bismarck. It should be added that the vast majority of the 
extracts given in this article have not been published in the 
English language. 

In the Hamburger Nachrichten of the 24th of November 
1891 Bismarck commented severely on the Emperor’s pro- 
nouncement ‘ Suprema lex regis voluntas.’ He contrasted it 
with his first speech from the throne, on the 27th of June 1888, 
in which the Emperor had promised that he would maintain 
the existing constitution, and had stated that he was satisfied 
with his position as established by it. 

On the 11th of December 1891 Bismarck received the Editor 
of the Eisenbahn Zeitung. Referring to the Emperor’s pro- 
nouncement ‘ Sic volo, sic jubeo,’ he told the journalist that he 
saw Germany’s salvation in the possession of a strong monarchy 
and of a Parliament which defended the rights of the people. 
On the following day, the 12th of December 1891, receiving a 
deputation of the town of Siegen, Bismarck said : 

The most disquieting feature for me is that the Reichstag has abdicated 
its position. We suffer everywhere from the bureaucracy. . . . The 


Reichstag is the indispensable cement of Germany’s national unity. If 
its authority declines, the bonds which hold Germany together are 


weakened. 


On the 24th of July 1892 Bismarck, addressing a South 
German deputation at Kissingen, said : 


I would have gladly continued my work, but our young Emperor will 
do everything himself. . . . The German Reichstag is the focus of our 
national life. To strengthen the Reichstag, the responsibility of Ministers 
should be increased. Anyone can become Imperial Chancellor, whether 
he is fitted for the office or not, and the Chancellor’s post may be 
abused to such an extent that he becomes a mere secretary, and that his 
responsibility is limited to executing the orders he receives... . If 
ministerial responsibility were established by law, a man who does not 
possess the necessary qualifications would not take office. . . 

When I became Minister, the Crown was threatened by the people. 
The King was discouraged because he could no longer rely on his Ministers, 
and he wished to abdicate. Hence I strove to strengthen the Crown 
against Parliament. Perhaps I have gone too far in that direction. We 
now require a balance of power within Germany, and I believe that free 
criticism is indispensable to the monarchy. Otherwise we fall a prey 
to official absolutism. We require the bracing air of public criticism. Our 
entire constitution is based on it. If Parliament becomes powerless, 
becomes a mere tool in the hands of the Government, we return to the 
régime of absolutism. 


Bismarck was particularly dismayed at the Emperor’s un- 
ceasing and exasperating interference in foreign politics which 
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threatened to create everywhere enemies to Germany. On the 
30th of July 1892 he stated in his speech at Jena that in foreign 
policy the most important thing was not activity but patience, 
and he attributed much of his success to the fact that he had 
learned patience when stalking deer or fishing. Continuing, he 
said : 


The basis of a constitutional monarchy is the co-operation of the 
monarchical will with the convictions of the governed people. . . . It is 
a dangerous experiment nowadays to strive after absolutism in the centre 
of Europe. Henceforward wé must aim at strengthening independent 
political thought and political conviction in our Parliament and among 
the German people. . . . 

The wars which united Germany were necessary, but there is no need 
for further wars. Our wishes are fulfilled. We should be frivolous or 
clumsy if we allowed ourselves to be involved in further wars without 
need. If we follow a conservative policy we shall be able to hold our 
own against all comers, although we are in the centre of Europe. Germany 
cannot conduct aggressive cabinet wars. Besides, a nation which can be 
forced into such wars does not possess the right constitution. . . . Since 
1870 we have avoided further wars and have striven to strengthen Germany. 
In building up the empire some kind of dictatorship was necessary, but 
that cannot be considered as a permanent feature. Our task can be com- 
pleted only when Germany possesses a powerful Parliament which embodies 
our sense of unity. 


As Bismarck’s appeals to the German Parliament and to the 


German people to assert themselves proved fruitless, he endea- 
voured to find a counterpoise to the Emperor in the minor States 
of Germany, which are represented in the Federal Council. He 
wrote, on the 11th of June 1897, in the Leipziger Neueste 
Nachrichten : 


According to Article 8 of the German Constitution, there exists within 
the Federal Council a committee on foreign affairs, formed by representa- 
tives of the Kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirtemberg, and by two 
representatives elected by the other Federal States. That Committee is 
entitled to demand information from the Government regarding diplomatic 
affairs. Formerly, a meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Federal Council was of the greatest rarity. Prince Bismarck guided 
Germany’s foreign policy, and no one felt the necessity of controlling him. 
Now matters are different. Although we do not wish to criticise the 
achievements of Prince Hohenlohe or Herr Marschall von Bieberstein, 
we feel that it is necessary to remind the country of the existence of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Federal Council. We are of opinion 
that the German people are entitled to know the character of the ‘ changes’ 
which have taken place in the relations between Vienna and Berlin, about 
which inspired Austrian papers have been writing, and we hope that these 
‘changes’ have not taken place at Germany’s cost, that they will neither 
lead to Germany’s isolation nor to Germany’s dependence upon Austria 
and Russia. 


The watchword of modern Germany is ‘ Machtpolitik.’ Un- 
restrained violence is advocated as a policy. During recent 
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years, and especially since Bismarck’s death, many leading” 
Germans have advocated a ruthless policy devoid of morality 
and based exclusively on brute force. Modern Germany has 
paid lip-worship to Bismarck, but has disregarded his teachings, 
for that great statesman endeavoured, in the main, to follow 
an honest, moderate, and straightforward policy, and he attached 
the greatest value to political morality. On the 21st of July 
1893, addressing a thousand people from Brunswick, Bismarck 
said : 

The possession of moral authority is a very important factor in political 
life. To avoid wars, something more is needed than the possession of a 
powerful army. I attach value to the respect and the prestige which 
Germany enjoys among the non-German nations. Respect and prestige 
are desirable not merely to satisfy national vanity and ambition. They 
are valuable and extremely useful assets which carry with them great 
advantages, and we suffer when Germany’s prestige and respect’ are 
diminished. 

Contemplating with concern the Chauvinistic tendencies 
which had become noticeable in Germany under the government 
of William the Second, Bismarck, after his retirement, unceas- 
ingly urged that Germany should follow a policy of peace, of 
moderation, of good faith, and of good fellowship a other 
nations. He wrote in his Memoirs : 


We ought to do all we can to weaken the bad feeling which has been 


called forth through our growth to the position of a real Great Power by 
the honourable and peaceful use of our influence, and so convince the world 
that a German hegemony in Europe is more useful and less partisan, and 
also less harmful for the freedom of others, than would be the hegemony 
of France, Russia, or England. 

It has always been my ideal aim, after we had established our unity 
within the possible limits, to win the confidence not only of the smaller 
European States, but also of the Great Powers, and to convince them 
that German policy will be just and peaceful now that it has repaired 
the injuria temporum, the disintegration of the nation. In order to 
produce this confidence it is above everything necessary that we should be 
honourable, open, and easily reconciled in case of friction or untoward 
events. 

In most cases an open and honourable policy succeeds better than the 


subtlety of earlier ages. 


Advocating a peaceful, honourable, and straightforward policy, 
Bismarck was absolutely opposed to unnecessary wars, and espe- 
cially to preventive wars. Hence, he would not allow the mili- 
tary men, who easily incline towards war, to exercise any in- 
fluence upon statesmanship. He wrote in his Memoirs : 

Even victorious wars cannot be justified unless they are forced upon 
one. Besides, one cannot read the cards of Providence far enough ahead 
to anticipate historical development and make one’s own calculations 


accordingly. It is natural that in the staff of the army not only young, 
active officers, but experienced strategists also should feel the need of 
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turning to account the efficiency of their troops and their own capacity 
to lead, and should wish to make themselves renowned in history. It 
would be a matter of regret if that feeling did not exist in the army. 
However, the task of keeping that feeling within such limits as the 
nation’s need of peace can justly claim is the duty of the political, not 
the military, heads of the State. 

That feeling becomes dangerous only under a monarch whose policy 
lacks sense of proportion and power to resist one-sided and constitutionally 
anjustifiable influences. 


How peaceful Bismarck’s views were may be seen from the 
following New Year article which appeared in the Miinchener 
Allgemeine Zeitung on the 4th of January 1892. We read: 


The indisputable predominance of Germany in European policy from 
the end of the Franco-German War to the end of the ’eighties was due, 
before all, to the superiority of the German army and to the great 
personal prestige and influence enjoyed by the Emperor William I. and 
Prince Bismarck. Since then other nations have increased their readiness 
for war, and since the disappearance of the old Emperor and of his 
Chancellor, Germany’s authoritative position has naturally diminished, 
for only fresh successes can give Germany that prestige and influence which 
she acquired in the times of these men. However, successes similar to 
those achieved in the time of William I. do not often recur. 

The German Empire, as left by its founders, does not require new 
foreign wars, for nothing can be gained by them. On the contrary, 
Germany’s principal aim must be to increase its internal strength, so 
that the Empire may be able to weather future storms. In the time of 
William I. it was necessary to bring about appeals to arms, because the 
foundations of Germany’s national life had to be laid. Now it is 
Germany’s task to avoid these decisions as far as possible, for by war 
nothing can be gained, and only that which has been won can be lost. 
That has been Prince Bismarck’s leading political idea ever since the 
Peace of Frankfort in 1871. ... In entering upon the New Year we 
express the wish that German statesmanship may not abandon the 
fundamental directions which have been laid down for its guidance, that 
Germany may, at least in the domain of foreign policy, continue to pursue 
the old course. 


After dismissing Bismarck, William the Second announced to 
the world that he would henceforth steer the ship of State over 
a new course, and that he would lead Germany towards a great 
and glorious future. Filled with anxiety lest the reckless ambi- 
tion of the Emperor would involve the young Empire in unneces- 
sary and perilous wars, Bismarck wrote, in a series of articles 
published in the Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung between the 
12th and 18th of May 1892: 


Prince Bismarck had created Germany on a broad national basis. 
When that task had been fulfilled he and his successors had only to 
preserve Germany’s position, the creation of which had demanded such 
heavy sacrifices. This being his fundamental maxim, it was necessary 
for Germany to be as strong as possible. At the same time, it was neces- 
sary to avoid, as long as possible, all appeals to arms in which Germany 
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could win nothing, but could only lose. His leading view was that every” 
extension of territory beyond the limits of 1871 would be a misfortune. 
. . . Bismarck’s entire foreign policy culminated in the idea of isolating 
France and of placing the new frontiers which he had given to Europe 
under the protection of all the other Powers. .. . 

Germany’s position and activity will always largely depend upon 
her Allies. On the day when the leading German statesmen have to 
decide on peace or war they should inquire conscientiously whether the 
prize is worthy the sacrifice, and whether the desired result cannot be 
equally well obtained without a war, the issue of which no one can 
guarantee. War is made only for the sake of peace. It is made only 
in order to obtain those conditions in which we wish to live with our 
opponent when the war is over. . . . Is it really necessary to pursue a 
new course? The new pilot is, perhaps, not able to steer the German 
ship of State with the knowledge and determination of his predecessor, 
but is it therefore necessary to abandon altogether the course that had 


been steered in the past? 


Wishing to avoid unnecessary and ruinous wars, Bismarck 
desired before all to avoid a war with Russia, Germany’s tradi- 
tional ally, who had saved Prussia from extinction in the time 
of Napoleon, and who had supported her in the wars of 1866 
and 1870, and had thus enabled Germany to achieve her national 
unity. Besides, Germany and Russia had no conflicting interests, 
and neither Power had reason to covet any territory possessed 
by the other. Desiring that Germany should develop in peace, 
and fearing the possibility of a hostile attack, Bismarck had con- 
cluded a purely defensive alliance with Austria-Hungary and 
Italy. It seemed, therefore, not likely that Russia would attack 
either Germany or Austria. Hence a war with Russia seemed 
to be possible only if an Austro-Russian quarrel should break out 
about the Balkan Peninsula and if Austria was the aggressor. 
Bismarck was determined that Germany should not be drawn 
unnecessarily into a purely Austrian quarrel. Hence he had 
concluded with Russia a secret defensive Treaty which, as has 
previously been stated, assured that country of Germany’s 
benevolent neutrality in the event of an Austrian attack. As 
long as Russia felt sure of Germany’s benevolent neutrality if 
attacked by Austria, she had no cause to ally herself with France. 
Thus France remained isolated, and Austria could not venture to 
attack Russia unless with Berlin’s approval. Hence she was 
compelled to be guided in her Balkan policy by Germany. If, 
on the other hand, Russo-German relations should become bad, 
it was clear that Russia would turn to France for support, and 
that Austria would be able to drag Germany into her Balkan 
adventures. Bismarck wrote in his Memoirs : 

After the conclusion of our defensive alliance with Austria I con- 
sidered it as necessary to cultivate neighbourly relations with Russia as 
before... . 
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If, however, Germany should quarrel with Russia, if an irremedi- 
able estrangement should take place between the two countries, Austria 
would certainly begin to enlarge her claims to the services of her German 
ally, first by insisting on an extension of the casus foederis, which so far, 
according to the published text, provides only for the measures necessary 
to repel a Russian attack upon Austria; then by requiring the casus 
foederis to be replaced by some provision safeguarding the Austrian 
interests in the Balkans and the East, an idea to which the Press has 
already succeeded in giving practical shape. 

The wants and the plans of the inhabitants of the basin of the Danube 
naturally reach far beyond the present limits of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. The German Imperial Constitution points out the way by 
which Austria may advance and reconcile her political and material 
interests, so far as they lie between the eastern frontier of the Roumanian 
population and the Gulf of Cattaro. It is, however, no part of the policy 
of the German Empire to lend its subjects, and to expend their blood 
and treasure, for the purpose of realising the designs of a neighbouring 
Power. 

In the interest of the European political equilibrium the maintenance 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy as a strong independent Great Power 
is for Germany an object for which she might, in case of need, stake 
her own peace with a good conscience. But Vienna should abstain from 
going outside this security, and should not deduce from the alliance claims 
which it was not concluded to support... . 


After Bismarck’s dismissal the defensive Russo-German 
Treaty, the so-called Re-Insurance Treaty, was not renewed. 


Prince Hohenlohe wrote in his diary on the 31st of March 1890 : 


It seems more and more clear that differences regarding Russia between 
the Emperor and Bismarck have brought about the breach. Bismarck 
intended to leave Austria in the lurch, while the Emperor wished to 
support Austria, even if his policy should involve him in war with 
Russia and France. That is made plain by Bismarck’s words that the 
Emperor carried on his policy like Frederick William the Fourth. Herein 
lies the danger of the future. 

In another part of his Memoirs, Prince Hohenlohe wrote 
that the Emperor’s refusal to renew the Russo-German Treaty 
was the principal cause of Bismarck’s dismissal. 

The old Emperor was so strongly convinced of the necessity 
of Germany keeping peace with Russia that on his death-bed, 
addressing William the Second, he said, according to Bismarck : 
‘Thou must always keep in touch with the Russian Emperor ; 
there no conflict is necessary.’ These were some of his last 
words. 

Bismarck had been dismissed largely because the Emperor 
wished to reverse Bismarck’s policy towards Russia and Austria- 
Hungary. Foreseeing that a discontinuance of the Russo-German 
Treaty would ultimately, and almost inevitably, involve Germany 
in an Austro-Russian war about the Balkans, where Germany 
had no direct interests, Bismarck wrote in the Hamburger 
Nachrichten on the 26th of April 1890, only five weeks after his 


dismissal : 
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Austria cannot hope to obtain Germany’s support for promoting her 
ambitious plans in the Balkan Peninsula. These Austrian plans have 
never been encouraged by Germany as long as German’s foreign policy 
was directed by Prince Bismarck. On the contrary, the Prince has, at 
every opportunity, particularly at the time of the Bulgarian incident, 
shown with the utmost clearness that he is very far from wishing to 
promote Austria’s special interests in the Balkans in antagonism to 
Russia. Such a policy would not be in harmony with the stipulations of 
the Triple Alliance. That Alliance views only the damnum emergens, 
not the lucrum cessans, of the signatory Powers. Least of all is it Ger- 
many’s business to support Austria’s ambitions in the Balkan Peninsula. 
If such ambitions exist, and are to be promoted with the assistance of 
other nations, Austria-Hungary will have to address herself not to 
Germany, but to the nations interested in Balkan politics. These are 
all the Great Powers except Germany. They are (apart from Russia) 
England, France, and Italy. Austria can always arrive at an under- 
standing with these Powers if she wishes to further her interests in the 
Balkans, and Germany need not concern herself about them. Germany’s 
point of view is this: that she hag no interests in Balkan affairs. 


Five months later, on the 29th of September 1890, Bismarck 
renewed his warning in the Hamburger Nachrichten: 


In the past, when the relations between Germany and Austria and 
between Germany and Russia were discussed, there were two points of 
danger: Firstly, that German policy—or, what would be worse, the 
German Army—should be placed at the disposal of purely Austrian 
interests in the Balkans against Russia; secondly, that Germany’s rela- 
tions with Russia should be endangered and brought to the breaking-point 
by unnecessary Press attacks. We have always warned against this two- 
fold danger, but we have never advised a breach of treaty faith towards 
Austria. The Austro-German alliance does not demand that Germany 
should support Austria’s Balkan interests against Russia. It only 
demands that Germany should assist Austria if her territories should be 
attacked by Russia. . . . We attach the greatest value to the preserva- 
tion of good and cordial relations between Germany and Russia. If 
Austria and Russia should differ, Germany can mediate most successfully 
if she is trusted in St. Petersburg. Besides, a breach with Russia would, 
according to our inmost conviction, make Germany dependent upon 
Austria. . . . No one can object if Austria succeeds in her Balkan policy 
without a war with Russia which would demand enormous sacrifices in 
blood and treasure. The Balkans do not concern Germany. We are 
interested in the maintenance of peace, and we do not care how Austria and 
Russia arrange their spheres of interest in the Balkans. . 

Being anxious that good relations should exist between Germany and 
Austria, and that Austria’s power and position should be preserved, we 
have opposed mistaken views as to the scope of the Austro-German Treaty, 
and have endeavoured to show that that Treaty does not oblige Germany 
to support Austria in the Balkans. 


Hinting at the so-called Re-Insurance Treaty with Russia 
which William the Second had refused to renew, under the pro- 
visions of which Germany was to support Russia in case of an 
unprovoked attack upon her by Austria, Bismarck wrote in 
the Hamburger Nachrichten of the 24th of January 1892 : 
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The Austro-German Treaty of Alliance of 1879 contemplated, as far 
as Russia was concerned, only mutual defence against a possible attack. 
Hence Germany always pointed out in Vienna that the Austro-German 
Alliance protected only the Dual Monarchy itself, but not its Balkan 
policy, against Russia. With regard to the Balkans, Germany had 
unceasingly advised Austria to find protection by means of a separate 
Treaty with the States interested in the Balkans, such as England and 
Italy. Relying on the unaggressive character of the Austro-German 
Treaty, Germany was always able to go hand in hand with Russia, and 
to influence Austria if the Eastern policy of that country seemed likely 
to take an undesirable turn. 

This advantageous position, the maintenance of which made con- 
siderable claims upon the skill of Germany’s diplomacy, was later on 
believed to be too complicated. Besides, personal misunderstandings 
[between the Emperor and the Czar] impaired the good relations between 
Berlin and St. Petersburg, and led to the Russo-French rapprochement. 
Thus the position has changed to Germany’s disadvantage. Formerly it 
was in Germany’s power to arrive at any moment at an understanding 
with Russia, in consequence of treaty arrangements which existed side 
by side with the Austro-German Treaty, but which exist no longer. In 
consequence of the estrangement between Germany and Russia, Austria 
has been enabled to exercise considerable pressure upon Germany. 


Foretelling the present War and the breakdown of the Triple 
Alliance, Bismarck continued : 

Apparently German statesmanship no longer observes a disinterested 
attitude in Eastern affairs. By following the path upon which she has 
entered, Germany is in danger of gradually becoming dependent upon 
Austria, and in the end she may have to pay with her blood and treasure 
for the Balkan policy of Vienna. In view of that possibility, it will 
be readily understood that Prince Bismarck again and ever again gave 
warning that Germany should not break with Russia. . . . 

The change in the European situation to Germany’s disadvantage 
cannot be excused by extolling the power of the Triple Alliance. For- 
merly the Triple Alliance existed as it does now, and its importance was 
increased by the fact that Germany had a free hand, directed it, and 
dominated Europe. We fear that since then the strength of the Alliance 
has not increased. . . . A crisis in Italy, a change of sovereign in Austria 
or the like may shake its foundations so greatly that in spite of all 
written engagements it will be impossible to maintain it. In that case 
Germany’s position would become extremely serious, for in order not to 
become entirely isolated she would be compelled to follow Austria’s policy 
in the Balkans without reserve. Germany might get into the leading- 
strings of another Power which, it is true, has accepted the new position 
of Germany. However, no one can tell whether Austria’s historic resent- 
ment will not re-awaken and endeavour to find satisfaction at Germany’s 
cost if the fortune of war should no longer favour Germany or if the 
pressure of European events should weigh upon us. Notwithstanding her 
fidelity to treaty, Austria may be disinclined to bear the supremacy of 
the new German Empire. 


Considering good relations between Russia and Germany 
absolutely essential for Germany’s security, and desiring to 
bring about a renewal of the Russo-German Re-Insurance Treaty, 
Bismarck at last embarked upon a great Press campaign. He 
revealed to Germany and the world the fact that there had 
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formerly existed a secret treaty with Russia in the plainest | 
language in his celebrated article which appeared on the 24th of 
October 1896 in the Hamburger Nachrichten. We read in it : 


Russo-German relations remained good until 1890. Up to that date 
both States were fully agreed that if one of them were attacked the other 
would observe a benevolent neutrality. For instance, if Germany were 
attacked by France she would be sure of Russia’s benevolent neutrality, 
and Russia would be sure of Germany’s benevolent neutrality if she was 
attacked without cause. That agreement has not been renewed since the 
time when Prince Bismarck left office, and if we are rightly informed 
about the occurrences which have taken place in Berlin it appears that 
the failure to renew the treaty was not due to Russia being dissatisfied 
at the change of Chancellors. It was Count Caprivi who refused to 
renew the mutual insurance of Russia and Germany, although Russia 
was ready to renew it. As at the same time Germany pursued a philo- ° 
Polish policy, it was only natural that the Russian Government should 
ask itself: What can be the object of Prussia’s Polish policy, which 
stands in flagrant opposition to the friendly relations established at the 
time of the Emperor William the First? 

We need not mention other anti-Russian indications at the German 
Foreign Office. Caprivi’s attitude in the general European policy and in 
Germany’s Polish policy was such that Russia, notwithstanding her great 
power, had seriously to consider the future. During the Crimean War all 
Europe, Prussia excepted, had been hostile to Russia. We do not intend 
to assert that a similar position will return. Still, it is only natural 
if a powerful State like the Russian Empire says to itself: ‘We must 
have at least one reliable Ally in Europe. Formerly we could reckon with 
the three Emperors Alliance. Afterwards we could depend upon the 
Heuse of Hohenzollern. If, however, in times of difficulty, we should 
meet with an anti-Russian policy, we must endeavour to arrange for 
support elsewhere.’ The Kronstadt meeting and the first rapprochement 
between Absolute Russia and Republican France was solely brought about 
by Caprivi’s political mistakes. Hence, Russia was forced to find in 
France that security which of course her statesmen desired to obtain. 


This article created an immense sensation not only in the 
entire German Press but in the Press of the world. The Govern- 
ment-inspired Press accused Bismarck of high treason in divulg- 
ing secrets of State, and threatened him with the public 
prosecutor and with imprisonment. The disclosure led to a pro- 
longed Press campaign in the course of which Bismarck defended 
the Re-Insurance Treaty with great vigour in numerous articles. 
With wonderful energy Bismarck, who was then eighty-two years 
old, endeavoured once more to direct the policy of Europe with 
his indefatigable pen. He not merely criticised Germany’s 
foreign policy and pointed out the dangerous mistake which 
had been made in destroying the intimate relations which existed 
formerly between Russia and Germany; he endeavoured at the 
same time to bring about a re-grouping of the Powers and to 
create differences between Russia and France likely to destroy 
their recent intimacy. This may be seen from many articles of 
Bismarck’s, published at the time in various journals. 
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In his Memoirs Bismarck summarised his views as to the 
attitude of Russia and France in this blunt phrase : ‘ With France 
we shall never have peace; with Russia never the necessity for 
war, unless Liberal stupidities or dynastic blunders falsify the 
situation.’ 

* Dynastic blunders ’ have done what Liberal stupidities failed 
to achieve. 

In his articles and in his Memoirs Bismarck repeatedly pointed 
out that Austria-Hungary might not only abandon Germany in 
the hour of need, but, remembering the loss of Silesia to Prussia 
and the Battle of Kéniggritz, turn against Germany. 

Unceasingly Bismarck pointed out in the clearest language 
that Germany was under no obligation whatever to support 
Austria in the Balkans, and that, in case of serious Austro- 
Russian differences, such as those which arose in July 1914 about 
Serbia, Germany should not act as Austria’s unconditional sup- 
porter but as a mediator between the two States. Bismarck 
wrote in the Hamburger Nachrichten on the 15th of January 
1893 : 


The Austro-German Treaty of Alliance provides only against an attack 
on Austrian and German territory on the part of Russia. Being thus 
limited, the possibility is excluded that the Treaty may serve Austria’s 
special interests in the Balkans. The purpose of the Alliance is exclu- 
sively to prevent a Russian war of aggression. Its purpose is in no way 
to strengthen Austria in the pursuit of a purely Austrian policy in the 
East. Germany has no interests in. the East. Besides, if she supported 
Austria’s Balkan policy she would defeat the purpose of the Treaty, 
which is to preserve the peace. If Austria was entitled to the support 
of Germany’s bayonets if engaged in the East, a collision with Russia 
would become probable. Hence the casus foederis is limited to the possi- 
bility of a Russian attack upon one of the two Allies. The task of 
Germany, as Austria’s Ally, consists in acting as a mediator between the 
two Powers in case of differences in the Balkans. If Austria wishes to 
further her individual interests in the Balkans she must seek support 
not in Germany, but among those countries which are interested in the 
East—England, France, and Italy. 


Bismarck spoke and wrote in vain. His shallow successors 
treated his advice with contempt. The great German statesman 
not only pointed out the mistake which the Emperor had made 
in breaking with Russia but he tried to re-create the intimate 
relations which formerly existed between Germany and Russia. 
His exertions proved unavailing, and he wrote despairingly in 
the Westdeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung in June 1892 : 


The worst that has happened under the Chancellorship of Caprivi is 
that all the threads connecting Germany with Russia were suddenly 
broken. The German Emperor tried to win over the Russians with 
amiable advances. However, busy intermediaries reported to him expres- 
sions from the Czar’s entourage which proved that his intended visit 
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to Russia would be politically unsuccessful. Then William the Second 
immediately went to England and concluded with England the Treaty 
relating to Zanzibar and Heligoland, and that anti-Russian demonstra- 
tion was followed by his philo-Polish policy, which was hurtful to 
Russia. Germany’s foreign policy could not have taken a more fatal 
step than to threaten Russia with the re-establishment of the Kingdom of 
Poland in case of a Russian defeat. That was bound to lead to the 
Franco-Russian rapprochement and to Kronstadt. 


Bismarck clearly recognised that the alliance between Italy 
and Austria was an unnatural one, and that Italy’s fidelity to her 
two partners would depend partly on the character of Germany’s 
policy, partly on England’s relations with Germany. In view of 
Italy’s long and exposed sea-border and of her vulnerability in 
case of an attack from the sea, Italy could obviously not be 
expected to support Germany and Austria if such support would 
involve her in hostilities with the strongest Naval Power. For 
this reason, among others, Bismarck was anxious that Germany 
and England should be firm friends. He wrote in the Hamburger 
Nachrichten on the 13th of June 1890 : 


The co-operation of Germany, Austria, and Italy threatens no one. 
The Triple Alliance does not involve dangers which would become fatal 
to the co-operation of these three States. On the contrary, the Alliance is 
designed to strengthen the peace of Europe. The casus foederis towards 
Russia arises only if Russia attacks the territory of one of the two Allies. 
This limitation deprives the Alliance of all aggressive tendencies, and 
excludes the possibility that it may serve the special interests of Austria 
in the Balkan Peninsula and thus threaten the preservation of peace. . . . 

The Austro-Italian Alliance is not equally favourable. Between 
Austria and Italy there are unadjusted differences, which are to be 
found particularly on the side of Italy, such as the anti-Austrian aspira- 
tions of the Irredentists. Besides, the Italian Radicals are opposed to 
the Triple Alliance, and sympathise with France. . . . In view of France’s 
aspirations, Italy must be able to rely on the assistance of the English 
Fleet, for the Triple Alliance cannot protect the Italian coasts. Hence, 
Italy has to think of England, and consideration of England may con- 
ceivably limit Italy’s freedom of action. The maintenance of the 
present relations between Austria and Italy must be the principal care 
of the diplomats, especially as, if Italy for some reason or other should 
abandon the Triple Alliance, the Austrian Army would be compelled 
to protect the Dual Monarchy against Italy. Hence it would no longer 
be able to fulfil Article 1 of its Alliance with Germany, according to 
which it should assist Germany ‘with its entire armed power.’ By the 
detachment of Italy, the Austro-German Alliance would militarily lose 
so much that its value would become very problematical. . . . 

If we sum up the considerations developed we find that the present 
position is quite satisfactory. As long as Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Italy are united in the Triple Alliance, and as long as these three 
States may reckon on the assistance of the English sea-power, the peace 
of Europe will not be broken. We must take care that friendly relations 
between Austria and Italy and between Italy and England shall be main- 
.tained. Besides, we must see that the Triple Alliance is restricted to 
its original scope, and that it is not allowed to serve those special interests 
which have nothing to do with it. We therefore firmly trust that, as 
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far as Germany is concerned, the ‘old course’ will be preserved with 
particular care. 

Bismarck died on the 30th of July 1898. We know from his 
speeches in the Reichstag that he attached the greatest value 
to good relations between England and Germany, that he saw in 
England ‘Germany’s natural and traditional ally.’* Hence he 
never thought an Anglo-German war possible. To him such a 
war was, as he said, unthinkable. As long as the great Chancellor 
lived William the Second did not venture upon pursuing a 
violently anti-British policy which was bound to drive this country 
into the arms of France and Russia. Although William the 
Second was hostile to England, he was probably restrained by 
the fear of Bismarck’s criticism during the Chancellor’s lifetime. 
Soon after Bismarck’s death William the Second began his 
naval campaign. When Bismarck had closed his eyes a violent 
anti-British agitation, financed by Krupp and carried on by 
hundreds of generals and professors, was started throughout 
Germany, and in 1900 was published the great German Navy 
Bill, in the introduction of which we read the ominous and oft- 
quoted words : ‘Germany requires a fleet of such strength that 
a@ war with the mightiest naval Power would jeopardise the 
supremacy of that Power.’ 

Bismarck had observed the Emperor’s Anglophobia in its 
more modified form with alarm, fearing its effect upon Italy. 
He had written in a series of articles on the European situation, 
published in the Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung from the 12th to 
the 18th of May 1892: 

In discussing Anglophobia in Germany we must remember that the 
principal Anglophobe is supposed to be the Emperor William the Second, 
who was hostile to England not only as Crown Prince, but even during 
the first years of his rule. 

England’s attitude towards the Triple Alliance depends not upon the 
Heligoland Treaty, but on Italy. If England is opposed to Germany, 
we can never reckon upon Italy’s help. . . . The Austro-Hungarian Army 
is at Germany’s disposal only if the Dual Monarchy does not require its 
use against Italy. Otherwise, one-half of the Austrian Army would be 
lost to Germany. . . . Italy is therefore a very important factor in the 
Triple Alliance, even if she limits her action to abstaining from attacking 
Austria. ... The idea that Russia may make a surprise attack upon 
Germany is Utopian. Only moderate diplomatic skill on Germany’s part 
is required to avoid a war with Russia for generations. The tension 
among the nations would be greatly diminished if we should succeed in 
re-creating in leading Russian circles the faith in Germany’s neighbourly 
honesty which has disappeared since Bismarck’s resignation. ... A 
Russian war is a calamity which must not be brought upon the popula- 
tion of the Eastern Provinces of Germany without pressing necessity, 
The seriousness of a Russo-German war is particularly great, because it 
would immediately lead to a Franco-German war, while, on the other 


? The principal passages will be found in ‘ The Ultimate Ruin of Germany,’ 
Nineteenth Century and After, September 1914. 
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hand, a Franco-German war need not lead to Russian intervention: 
Besides, the impossibility of obtaining adequate compensation for such 
a war must be borne in mind. What can Germany obtain from Russia? 
. .. At best she would obtain a second neighbour-State thirsting for 
revenge. Germany would be in an uncomfortable position created by 
her own rashness. 


Bismarck did not consider England’s support as a matter ad- 
mitting of doubt. He reckoned upon it as a matter of course. 
Commenting upon an important colonial debate in the Reichstag, 
he wrote in the Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung on the 8th of 
February 1891 : 

The value of England’s friendship consists in this: that in case of a 
war she protects the Italian coasts or, which is perhaps more uncertain, 
helps in protecting the German shores. By doing this, England would 
largely act in her own interest... . 

Three days later he wrote in the Hamburger Nachrichten : 


In decisive moments our co-operation with Italy would be influenced by 
England’s attitude. The greater or lesser measure of good relations 
between England and Germany is not without influence upon Italy’s policy, 
and it is certainly questionable how Germany’s relations with Italy would 
shape themselves if Italy should no longer be in the position of being 
attached by an equal friendship to England and to Germany. 


On the 19th of May 1892 he wrote in the Hamburger Nach- 
richten : 

We have repeatedly had occasion to point out that Italy’s faithfulness 
to the Triple Alliance depends largely upon the relations existing between 
England and that country. Italy cannot run the risk of being isolated 
in the Mediterranean, and of being defeated by France. Hence she must 
be certain of the protection of the English Fleet in case of need. 

The agitation for strengthening the German Navy began in 
a mild way soon after William the Second came to the throne. 
Bismarck, observing that dangerous development with concern, 
warned Germany against frittering away her strength and com- 
peting on the sea with the French or English Fleets. Addressing 
3000 people from Schleswig-Holstein, Bismarck said on the 
26th of May 1895: 


I wished to acquire Schleswig-Holstein, because unless we had that 
province we could not hope to have a German Fleet. It was a question 
of national dignity that in case of need Germany should be able to hold 
her own against a second-rate Navy. Formerly, we had no fleet. I 
should consider it an exaggeration for Germany to compete with the 
French or the English Navy. However, we must be strong enough on 
the sea to be able to deal with those second-rate Powers which we cannot 


get at by land. 

Two years later Bismarck warned Germany more emphatically 
against creating a fleet strong enough to challenge England. On 
the 4th of September 1897 Mr. Maximilian Harden published in 
the Zukunft the following pronouncement of Prince Bismarck : 
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The papers are discussing unceasingly whether the German Fleet 
should be increased. Of course, all that is required in the opinion of 
sober-minded experts should be voted. I have never been in favour of a 
Colonial policy of conquest similar to that pursued by France. As far 
as one can see, the most important thing for Germany is a strong and 
reliable Army provided with the best weapons. I am of Moltke’s opinion— 
that we shall have to fight on the Continent of Europe for the possession 
of Colonies. We must beware of undue economy in naval matters, but 
we must also guard ourselves against fantastical plans which might cause 
us to quarrel with people who are important for our position in Europe. 
Qui trop embrasse. . 


In December 1897 Bismarck stated his views on Germany’s 
transmaritime policy as follows in the Leipziger Neueste Nach- 
richten : 


The German Government should not embark on undertakings unless 
they are absolutely required, or at least justified, by the material interests 
of the State. . . . Nothing would be more strongly opposed to Germany’s 
interests than to enter upon more or less daring and adventurous under- 
takings guided merely by the desire to have a finger in every pie, to 
flatter the vanity of the nation or to please the ambitions of those who 
rule it. To carry on a policy of prestige would be more in accordance 
with the French than the German character. In order to acquire prestige, 
France has gone to Algiers, Tunis, Mexico, and Madagascar. If Germany 
should ever follow a similar policy she would not promote any German 
interests, but would endanger the welfare of the Empire and its position 
in Europe. 


Bismarck clearly foresaw that by embarking recklessly upon 
a policy of adventure in the colonial sphere Germany might 
endanger her relations with Great Britain. Besides, he foresaw 
that by wresting Port Arthur from victorious Japan in company 
with Russia and France, and occupying Kiaochow, she might 
later on be exposed to Japan’s hostility. He did not understand 
why Germany should have gone out of her way to drive Japan 
out of Port Arthur with the help of France and Russia. There- 
fore he wrote on the 7th of May 1895 in the Hamburger Nach- 
richten : 


It appears that Japan, following the friendly advice of Germany, 
Russia, and France, has abandoned the Liao-tung Peninsula. Germany 
has no interest whether the district in question remains in China’s 
possession or not. If she has nevertheless exerted pressure upon Japan 
she might have had reasons with which we are not acquainted. Possibly 
the policy made in Berlin may have been due to the persuasiveness of 
people who were in favour of a policy of prestige similar to that pursued 
in the time of Napoleon the Third. 

If Germany’s action at Tokio was intended to do a service to Russia, 
it might perhaps be approved of. However, Russia might have been 
supported by an attitude of benevolent neutrality without active inter- 
ference. .. . For the present we believe that Germany’s initiative in 
East Asia was not timely, and we doubt whether that policy and the 
extraordinary change of attitude towards England can be justified. We 
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cannot help fearing that Germany’s initiative in East Asia is merely a 
symptom of a defect from which our foreign policy suffers: that it springs 
from the inability to sit still and wait. We do not see why it was 
necessary to run any risks. . . . Germany’s action has diminished the 
sympathies for Germany which hitherto existed in Japan. That loss was 
perhaps unnecessary. The loss incurred on the one side may perhaps be 
balanced by gains, but only the future can show whether there are any 
gains. 

Reverting to Germany’s East Asiatic policy, Bismarck wrote 
in the Hamburger Nachrichten on the 23rd of May 1895 : 


Germany’s action against Japan can only be explained by a desire 
to regain good relations with Russia, which have lately been lost. If that 
is the case, the Government should be careful not to fall between two 
stools. Russia desires to obtain ice-free harbours in the East, and 
Germany has no reason either to support or to oppose her. During decades 
we have endeavoured to encourage France to develop and expand in every - 
direction—except in that of Alsace-Lorraine. We have encouraged her to 
expand in Tunis, in India, and in Africa, and we have a similar interest 
as regards Russia in the East. Germany has little interest in the Black 
Sea, but still less in the Sea of Japan. . .. As we said before, we do 
not know the intentions of the Government, but we can only recommend 
that Germany, after having once more grasped Russia’s hand, should 
hold it firmly and stand by Russia as long as Germany’s own interests 
are not hurt thereby. If the contrary policy is followed, the result would 
be that we should offend Russia as much as we have already offended 
Japan by our interference. 

Bismarck gave two most impressive warnings regarding mis- 
takes in foreign policy in general and regarding a German attack 
on France, such as that which took place last summer, in parti- 
cular. In Chapter XXVIII. of his Memoirs the great statesman 
wrote : 

Errors in the policy of the Cabinets of the Great Powers bring no 
immediate punishment, either in St, Petersburg or in Berlin, but they 
are never harmless. The logic of history is even more exact in its 
revisions than the chief Audit Office of Prussia. 

In Chapter XXIX., entitled ‘ The Triple Alliance,’ Bismarck 
wrote regarding a German attack upon France : 

It is explicable that for Russian policy there is a limit beyond which 
the importance of France must not be diminished. That limit was 
reached, I believe, at the Peace of Frankfort, a fact which, in 1870 and 
1871, was not so completely realised at St. Petersburg as five years 
later. I hardly think that during the Franco-German War the Russian 
Cabinet clearly foresaw that, when it was over, Russia would have for 
neighbour so strong and so united a Germany. 

Bismarck was a most loyal citizen. He never endeavoured 
to revenge himself on the Emperor for the disgraceful way in 
which he was dismissed, and for the persecution which, after 
his dismissal, he suffered at the hands of the bureaucracy, 
no doubt by the Emperor’s orders. Although he distrusted the 


Emperor’s reckless and adventurous personal policy, he never 
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attacked him or reproached him personally. He merely criticised 
his advisers and their action, and laid down the broad principles 
of Germany’s policy in his posthumous Memoirs and in numerous 
speeches and articles. Bismarck’s worst fears have been realised. 
The German nation, as I said before, has paid lip-service to 
Bismarck, but has utterly disregarded his warnings and advice. 
William the Second and his courtier-statesmen have apparently 
destroyed Bismarck’s creation. They cannot plead that they 
were not warned, for Bismarck foretold unceasingly that the 
Emperor’s rash interference would lead to the break-up of the 
Triple Alliance, make Germany subservient to Austria-Hungary, 
involve her in war with Russia about the Balkan Peninsula 
where Germany possesses no interests, detach Italy, bring about 
Japan’s hostility, and end in Germany’s isolation in Europe. 
The official and non-official spokesmen of Germany assert un- 
ceasingly that a world conspiracy has been formed against their 
country, that Russia, or England, is to blame for the present 
War. Those who are acquainted with Bismarck’s writings know 
that the present War has not been caused by England’s jealousy 
or Russia’s ambitions, or France’s thirst for revenge, but only 
by Germany’s own folly, and especially by the action of her 
Emperor, who dismissed Bismarck, disregarded his warnings, 
and plunged the nation into a war which may end in Germany’s 
destruction. 

Bismarck died at the ripe age of eighty-iwo. During no 
less than thirty-nine years he was in the service of the Govern- 
ment, first as Ambassador and then as Prime Minister and Chan- 
cellor. As Prime Minister of Prussia and Chancellor of Germany 
he was uninterruptedly in office during twenty-eight years, and 
during the whole of that long period he laboured and fought un- 
ceasingly with the single object of establishing the German 
Empire and of consolidating it. Bismarck scarcely knew the 
meaning of pleasure or of relaxation. He laboured day and 
night. Frequently in the course of the night he called one of 
his secretaries to his bedside and dictated to him. The great 
Chancellor gave all his time, in fact his whole life, to his country. 
After his dismissal in 1890 he spent the last eight years, not in 
resting from his labours, but in fighting for his country. He 
fought not against the Emperor, as his enemies and enviers have 
often asserted, but against the pernicious policy, the incompetent 
statesmen, and the dangerous influences which, he feared, would 
cause Germany’s downfall. Bismarck laboured and fought in 
vain. At the centenary of his birth the wonderful edifice which 
he erected almost single-handed seems to be crumbling. One 
man created the German Empire, and another one is apparently 
destroying it. 

J. ELLis BARKER. 
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1915 


LA BELGIQUE DAUJOURD HUI 
ET LA BELGIQUE DE DEMAIN 


JE viens de passer quelques jours en Belgique, dans ce qui nous 
reste de Belgique, de Belgique indépendante. C’est un bien 
petit pays—quelques lieues carrées & peine—un pays de 
brouillards et de marécages, arrosé de sang, semé de ruines, mais 
c’est le dernier refuge de nos espérances, le supréme réduit de 
nos libertés. Ce pays, hier encore, avait une capitale: Furnes 
dont les monuments unissent la grace de la Renaissance 4 la 
sévérité du Gothique: l’artillerie lourde des Allemands nous en 
a chassés. Mais s’il n’a plus de capitale, il lui reste une Armée, 
et il lui reste un Roi. Hier encore, ceux qui connaissaient mal 
le Roi Albert ne voyaient en lui qu’un jeune homme timide, 
appliqué, un peu gauche. On le savait courageux. On n’ignorait 
pas qu’é l’exemple d’autres jeunes souverains, comme le Roi 
d’Espagne ou le Roi d’Italie, il était d’esprit libéral, qu’il révait de 
réconcilier la royauté avec la démocratie, et, peut-étre, avec le 
socialisme. Mais il a fallu la guerre pour le révéler & lui-méme 
et aux autres, pour faire surgir des lisiéres de la Royauté un 
Homme, ferme, droit, intrépide, qui force 1’admiration de ses 
ennemis, et en qui les Républicains, eux-mémes—et nous en 
sommes—saluent les vertus militaires et civiques d’un Hoche 
ou d’un Marceau. 

Quant 4 |’Armée Belge, elle a, depuis sept mois, subi les 
plus dures épreuves. Un instant, aprés la chute d’Anvers, 
on a pu croire que c’en était fait d’elle, et je me souviendrai 
toute ma vie de l’impression désastreuse que nous edimes lorsque, 
le 10 octobre, nous vimes sur la route de Furnes 4 Dunkerque, 
défiler dans un effrayant désarroi les avant-gardes de la retraite— 
80,000 soldats de forteresse—péle-méle avec un flot de 60,000 
réfugiés. Mais, 4 l’arriére, heureusement, les divisions de 
l’Armée de Campagne tenaient téte 4 l’invasion. Elles tinrent 
pendant deux jours, pendant dix jours, en attendant que les 
Francais arrivent. Elles tinrent malgré des pertes terribles— 
15,000 tués ou blessés sur un effectif de 50,000 bayon- 
nettes. Elles tinrent contre trois corps d’armée, jusqu’au moment 
ou, pour la premiére fois depuis le début de la guerre, elles 
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entrérent en contact avec la grande armée des Alliés, et relayées 
par celle-ci, ou mises 4 |’abri par les inondations de 1’Yser, elles 
connurent enfin un repos relatif. 

Qui les eut vues alors, sans les revoir depuis, aurait peine 4 
les reconnaitre. 

Il y a quatre mois, ]’Armée Belge était réduite & quelques 
milliers d’hommes, sans _ souliers, sans couvertures, sans 
vétements d’hiver. Mais, avec une rapidité merveilleuse, elle 
s’est refaite. Ses effectifs sont rétablis, ses pertes sont réparées, 
son moral n’a jamais été meilleur, et, tout le long des cétes de la 
Manche, depuis la Normandie jusqu’en Flandre, la Belgique 
d’aujourd’hui, frémissante et en armes, se prépare 4 refaire la 
Belgique de demain. 

Dans les camps d’instruction, tout d’abord, de Rouen 4 
Dieppe, il y a des milliers de recrues, venues pour la plupart de 
la Belgique occupée. A l’appel du Gouvernement, elles ont passé 
les lignes Allemandes, au péril de leur vie, et attendent avec im- 
patience le moment d’aller faire le coup de feu contre les 
Allemands. 

Viennent ensuite, autour de Calais, les Dépéts divisionnaires, 
ou il y a encore quelques milliers d’hommes : soldats des anciennes 
classes ou convalescents que, bientét, l'on renverra au front. 

Enfin, par dela la frontiére francaise, les six divisions de 
l’Armée de Campagne, bien équipées, bien armées, avec leurs 
effectifs complets. 

Toutes ces troupes, bien entendu, ne se trouvent pas en méme 
temps sur la ligne de feu. Dans la régle, les hommes restent 
pendant 48 heures aux avant-postes, aux tranchées, ou au 
piquet, et 48 heures au repos, dans les cantonnements. Mais, 
pendant ce repos méme, il ne connaissent pas la sécurité, car il 
n’y a pas, dans la Belgique d’aujourd’hui, une seule localité qui 
ne soit sous le feu des batteries allemandes; que cette localité 


s’appelle, par exemple, L....a& I’arriére, P.... sur la 
ligne des tranchées, ou X. aux avant-postes. 
Voici L. . . . d’abord, un petit village du Furnes-Ambacht, 


& plus d’une lieue des lignes ennemies. Jamais un projectile 
n’y était tombé, et jamais, sans doute, un soldat Allemand n’y 
mettra les pieds. Mais, au mois de janvier dernier, on y a 
fait cantonner des troupes. Toute une compagnie avait été 
logée dans |’église. La nuit aprés, tous dormaient d’un profond 
sommeil, lorsqu’un obus de vingt-et-un, faisant crouler la voite, 
tua 43 hommes! 

Ce sont la, au surplus, des accidents exceptionnels. 

Pour entrer, réellement, dans le domaine de la mort, il faut 
aller jusqu’a cette interminable ligne de tranchées, qui, partant 
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de la mer, va de Nieuport & Dixmude, et dela, par Soissons et 
par Rheims, jusqu’aux Vosges. 

Encore ne faudrait-il se figurer que, dans cette zone dan- 
gereuse, tous les points soient également dangereux. 

A Nieuport, 4 Dixmude, devant Ypres, la bataille est, pour 
ainsi dire, continue, et les obus ne cessent guére de pleuvoir. 
Par contre, dans d’autres endroits, o4 l’on s’est terriblement 
battu, au mois de Novembre, et ot depuis lors les inondations 
ont rendu toute avance & peu prés impossible, c’est 4 peine si, 
de temps 4 autre, on échange quelques salves de shrapnels. 
Aussi, depuis la bataille de l’Yser, le village de P., ou plutét les 
décombres du village de P., sont devenus en quelque sorte un but 
d’excursion pour toutes les personnes qui sont admises 4 aller 
au front. Le poéte Emile Verhaeren y est allé; la Reine y vient 
quelquefois, et un abri ot elle s’est arrétée s’appelle ‘Le Repos 
de la Reine.’ Les hommes politiques qui désirent faire figure de 
héros, ne manquent pas, eux aussi, de s’y rendre, et peuvent, & 
leur retour, dire qu’ils ont ‘ visité les troupes sous la pluie des 
shrapnels.’ 

En fait, comme on ne tire que par intervalles, et que les 
artilleurs allemands ont, & cet égard, leurs habitudes, le risque 
est aussi réduit que possible, et, actuellement, pour courir des 
dangers 4 P., il faut y séjourner, comme le font les soldats et 
comme le font les dames anglaises qui y ont établi un poste 
de secours. 

Elles s’étaient installées au début 4 cinquante métres des 
tranchées, dans la premiére maison du village, mais cette maison 
a été détruite, et elles habitent aujourd’hui un autre logement, 
moins exposé, mais qui peut néanmoins, d’une heure 4 |’autre, 
étre éventré par un projectile. 

Que l’on ne se figure pas au plus que le danger qu’elles 
courent les empéche de goiter, malgré tout, la joie de vivre. 
Elles ne seraient pas des Anglaises si, dans cet enfer de P.. . ., 
elles n’avaient pas trouvé le moyen de se créer une sorte de home, 
ou elles aiment & recevoir leurs amis. 

La derniére fois que j’y suis allé, deux officiers aviateurs 
étaient venus en auto avec un appareil cinématographique, et, 
pendant qu’au dehors les canons Belges et les obus Allemands 
faisaient alterner leurs détonations, ces dames et leurs hétes 
prenaient le thé et regardaient passer les films. 

Cene sont pas nos soldats Belges, au surplus, qui y trouveraient 
& redire. Eux-mémes, dans les tranchées, rivalisent de bonne 
humeur avec leurs amies, les ‘ Misses.’ Au fond de leur abri, 
couchés sur la paille, prés du feu ot ils cuisent leurs pommes de 
terre, ils rient, ils chantent, ils jouent aux cartes. Je me suis 
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méme laissé dire qu’on avait amené aux tranchées un vieux 
piano, trouvé & Nieuport. 

D’aucuns, d’ailleurs, se plaignent de mener une vie trop 
calme, et regrettent de n’avoir pas l’occasion de tirer plus 
souvent des coups de fusil sur les ‘ Boches.’ 

Les ‘ Boches,’ en effet, sont maintenant assez loin, sur la 
rive droite de 1’Yser, ou, tout au moins, de l’autre cété de la 
zone inondée. 

Pour les approcher, il faut aller jusqu’aux avant-postes, dont 
certains se trouvent 4 deux kilométres au dela des tranchées. 

C’est ainsi que |’autre jour, ou plutét l’autre nuit, je suis 
allé avec quelques officiers, faire visite 4 la Grand’-Garde de X. 
La-bas vit, depuis un mois, dans une ferme en ruines, une des 
plus étranges et des plus héroiques figures de cette guerre: le 
Lieutenant L., un moine franciscain, qui a quitté son couvent 
pour défendre son pays. Mais, aprés avoir ainsi troqué la robe 
contre |’uniforme, il conserve, dans sa nouvelle vie, les habitudes 
de l’ancienne. Aujourd’hui, comme hier, il vit en cellule, hors 
du monde. Le poste d’observation qu’il dirige est inaccessible le 
jour, parce que ses abords sont fauchés par la mitraille. Aussi 
longtemps qu’il fait clair, un fil téléphonique est son seul lien avec 
le gros de l’armée. On reléve les soldats qu’il commande. Il 
refuse d’étre relevé. On le ravitaille la nuit, quand ce n’est 
pas impossible. Si on ne le ravitaille pas, il jetne. Pendant trois 
jours, derniérement, il resta sans eau potable. Mourant de soif, il 
mit dans une marmite de l’eau des inondations, de |’eau. salée, 
ott macérent des cadavres, la fit bouillir, et lécha les gouttelettes 
qui venaient se fixer sur le couvercle. 

La nuit avant celle ot nous le vimes, un obus entra et éclata 
dans le sombre taudis qui lui sert de chambre. Par un hasard 
extraordinaire—peut-étre dit-il un miracle—il s’en tira avec une 
éraflure au doigt. Comme nous lui demandions si cette exist- 
ence n’était pas insupportable, il nous répondit : ‘Jamais je ne 
me suis senti plus heureux, car j’ai conscience de me rendre 
utile.’ Ces mots, d’ailleurs, qu’il a gravés avec un clou sur la 
muraille, nous disent sa pensée : ‘ Vive le Roi!’ 

Quelle distance, & premiére vue, entre ce moine, ce con- 
servateur, ce royaliste, et le républicain, le socialiste, | interna- 
tionaliste, qui venait, par cette nuit d’hiver, lui faire visite; et 
cependant, quand nous nous serrames la main, 4 |’extréme 
pointe de cette Belgique d’aujourd’hui, unifiée dans la 
souffrance, nous avions le méme cceur, la méme volonté, la 
méme espérance : libérer notre pays, chasser ]’ennemi qui nous 
guettait, dans ses tranchées, 4 deux cents métres et, avec, la 
Belgique d’aujourd’hui, refaire la Belgique de demain! 

Cette Belgique de demain, que sera-t-elle? Qui saurait, qui 
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oserait le prédire? Mais, quoiqu’il arrive, quoique 1l’avenir 
nous réserve, nous savons, nous osons affirmer que cette 
Belgique sera. 

Peut-étre méme pouvons-nous aller plus loin, et nous risquer 
& dire ce qu’elle ne sera pas, ce qu’elle ne doit pas étre. 

Avant méme que d’avoir vaincu, d’aucuns affirment déji que 
la Belgique de demain doit étre une Belgique agrandie, aux 
dépens de |’ Allemagne. 

Quand nous allions aux Etats-Unis, et passions par |’ Angle- 
terre, nous eimes |’honneur de rencontrer un diplomate éminent, 
qui jouera sans doute un grand réle quand seront fixées les con- 
ditions de la paix future. I] nous disait: ‘La Belgique, aprés 
cette guerre, doit devenir un grand pays.’ Et d’autres, moins 
mesurés dans leurs propos, se hasardent 4 dire: ‘Il faut que 
la Belgique de demain s’étende jusqu’a la rive gauche du Rhin.” 

Il est trop t6t pour parler de ce que nous pourrions légitime- 
ment demander au jour de la victoire : peut-étre une rectification 
de la frontiére du cété de Moresnet et de Malmédy, ou méme le 
Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, si, librement consultés, les 
Grands-ducaux manifestaient le désir de s’unir & la Belgique. 
Mais il n’est pas trop tot pour dire, dés 4 present, les raisons qui 
nous feraient repousser le dangereux cadeau que serait un 
morceau d’ Allemagne. 

Au point de vue de notre politique intérieure, d’abord, notre 
pays est suffisamment divisé par le dualisme des langues, par la 
différence des points de vue entre les Flamands et les Wallons, 
pour que ce soit folie d’y vouloir annexer des populations 
allemandes, avec d’autres mceurs, d’autres habitudes, d’autres 
traditions. 

De plus, et surtout, procéder par force & des annexions de 
territoire, créer en Europe de nouveaux irrédentismes, trans- 
former une guerre de défense contre l’impérialisme germanique 
en une guerre de conquéte contre le peuple allemand, ce serait 
enlever & notre cause tout ce qui fait sa grandeur, sa noblesse et 
sa légitimité. 

Il y a quelques semaines, & Londres, les Socialistes des 
nations alliées—frangais, russes, anglais, belges—se réunissaient 
en Conférence dans le but d’affirmer, s’il était possible, une 
politique commune. Pareille tentative semblait condamnée 4 un 
échec. Comment faire coincider en effet les points de vue 
d’hommes aussi différents, placés dans des conditions aussi 
différentes, que les socialistes belges, légitimement exaspérés 
par le traitement dont leur pays a été l’innocente victime, les 
Socialistes francais, conscients d’étre en état de légitime dé- 
fense, et les anti-militaristes de la Confédération Générale du 
Travail, les Tolstoiens de l’Independent Labour Party, et les 
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révolutionnaires russes, placés dans cette alternative tragique de 
faire crédit au Tsarisme qui ne désarme pas, ou de faire tort 
& la démocratie occidentale, en armes contre |’impérialisme ger- 
manique? Nous y sommes parvenus cependant. Certes |’ordre 
du jour voté par la Conférence a été critiqué. On 1’a trouvé 
vague et imprécis. On n’a pas compris, on n’a pas voulu com- 
prendre, que c’était un résultat essentiel d’avoir obtenu 
l’unanimité sur cette affirmation que la victoire de |’ Allemagne 
serait l’écrasement de la démocratie en Europe et que, pour 
éviter cette catastrophe, la guerre devait étre menée jusqu’au 
bout. 

Seulement, les Socialistes n’eussent pas dit leur pensée toute 
entiére s’ils n’avaient pas ajouté que ce but, ce n’est pas 
l’écrasement politique et économique de |’Allemagne, mais au 
contraire, la libération de 1’ Allemagne, dominée ou trompée par 
ceux qui la gouvernent. 

Ce qui fait pour nous, en effet, de la guerre actuelle, une 
guerre sainte, c’est que nous avons conscience de lutter pour le 
Droit, la Liberté, et la Civilisation. 

Nous luttons pour le Droit, incarné dans la Belgique, dont 
les plaies saignantes crient vengeance au Ciel, et le Droit ne sera 
vengé que le jour ou notre pays sera rendu 4 lui-méme et 
intégralement indemnisé. 

Nous luttons pour la Liberté, c’est 4 dire, pour le droit des 
peuples 4 disposer d’eux-mémes, et la Liberté ne triomphera que 
le jour ot la Pologne sera ressuscitée, ou la France recouvrera 
ses frontiéres naturelles, ou, de la Mer du Nord aux Balkans il 
n’y aura plus un peuple qui subisse la loi du plus fort. 

Nous luttons, enfin, pour la Civilisation, et la Civilisation ne 
sera sauvée que le jour ol sera vaincue, non pas |’Allemagne 
‘des penseurs et des poétes,’ mais 1’Allemagne des hobereaux, 
des militaires professionels, des fabricants de canons, |’ Allemagne 
de Krupp, de Zeppelin, de Guillaume II., et aussi 
l’Allemagne de ces intellectuels, qui ont si complétement vérifié 
cette parole : ‘Science sans conscience est la ruine de |’ame.’ 

Ils sont pires que ceux qui ont commis les pires méfaits, 
car ils les ont approuvés, sans avoir l’excuse de la fureur du 
combat. La Belgique a été violée, et ils ont approuvé; la 
Belgique a été martyrisée, et ils ont approuvé; la Belgique a 
été ruinée, affamée, décimée, et ils approuvent encore ! 

Aussi, contre ceux-la, le monde entier se léve, et, c’est notre 
ferme conviction que dans cette lutte, le dernier mot restera & 
l’Humanité ! 


EMILE VANDERVELDE. 
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VOLUNTARY OR COMPULSORY SERVICE? 


(1) 
WANTED: A MILITARY CONSTITUTION 


So averse are the English people to anything in the nature of a 
rigid system that they have hitherto resisted all proposals even 
to codify their civil laws. Every year this gap in the national 
polity costs a king’s ransom. Lawyers are enriched and litigants 
are impoverished. Nor does the man in the street always know 
for certain what is criminal and what is not. Perhaps it is this 
aversion to a regular system which has for many centuries 
prevented the existence of a military constitution in England. 
The scheme under which our military forces have hitherto 
been raised has been a patchwork of hand-to-mouth expedients, 
for no well-considered axiom of foreign or domestic policy has 
dominated its contrivance, but, on the contrary, from time to 
time new regulations have been piled upon old and new conditions 
upon existing ones to meet successive emergencies. 

Besides an instinctive dislike of symmetrical schemes which 
is a national failing, it is to be feared that traditions of domestic 
dissension have caused a deep-rooted hostility to what was long 
termed a standing army. These traditions have now become a 
superstition ; they date as far back as the quarrel between Charles 
the First and his Parliament. The Parliament, having executed 
the King and subverted the constitution, proceeded in its turn 
to enforce its authority with troops. Again, in the reign of 
James the Second, the army played an important rdéle in the 
rebellion which established the Whig ascendency. And after 
the battle of Waterloo rendered possible a partial disarmament, 
the troops we continued to maintain were regarded with dislike 
and suspicion by democratic agitators in spite of the moderation, 
and even timidity, of the executive in employing them to main- 
tain public order. When the Crimean War broke out the British 
Army had almost ceased to exist. A mere handful of long- 
service regiments constituted a sort of Pretorian Guard, without 
reserves, without a second line, and with no territorial affiliation. 
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Moreover, these troops lacked almost entirely the administrative 
gervices to enable them to take the field as an army; the 
sanguinary lesson of the campaign that followed produced some 
good effect, which was enforced by the Indian Mutiny, and by 
the resurrection of the French power under Napoleon the Third. 
First the Militia was revived, and a few years later the sense 
of national danger created the Volunteer force in the teeth of 
parliamentary and official enmity. The Franco-German War of 
1870 and a number of small colonial wars between 1859 and 
1899 compelled successive Governments gradually to increase our 
military resources, but when the catastrophe of the Boer War 
overtook the Empire, we were, relatively to other nations, even 
more unprepared for a serious campaign than in 1854. Fortu- 
nately war was confined to what history will consider a mere 
colonial rebellion, the suppression of which taxed the whole 
military power of the British Empire, but our relations with 
our continental neighbours were so bad when the early disasters 
in South Africa occurred, that we were within an ace of being 
attacked by a European coalition, which might easily have 
included our present Allies as well as the German Empire. At 
this most critical moment nothing but the Fleet stood between 
us and destruction, there were no trained troops, and hardly a 
round of ammunition left in the United Kingdom. 

The British Empire rounded the perilous corner because of 
the inability of our enemies to combine among themselves, but 
the margin of safety was so narrow that even the parliamentary 
politician recognised its nature and understood that something 
had to be done to prevent its recurrence. The foreign policy 
of the nation was radically amended. Instead of standing outside 
the system of European States in ‘ splendid isolation,’ England 
definitely gravitated into the alliance which existed to curb the 
power of Germany. The process was slow, and the actual 
ranging of Britain with the Powers of the Entente was not an 
accomplished fact until 1911. This delay would have been very 
wise if the interval had been employed to reorganise our military 
forces so as to give effect to our policy. Unfortunately our 
politicians vainly imagined that Allies could take the place of an 
army. 

It is not now too early to consider what shape and form our 
military institutions should assume after the present War, both 
because military institutions take a long time to mould and also 
because popular interest, without which great organic changes 
cannot be carried through rapidly, diminishes as soon as the peril 
of war seems to be over. Now is the time to take decisive 
measures. The neglect to use popular enthusiasm during the 
Boer War in order to reform our military constitution is costing 
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us to-day the life of our bravest and best, and, that which may 
appeal more closely to the ‘ Pacifist’ Party, it is also costing us 
about two millions sterling a day. 

The present writer on several occasions in the Nineteenth 
Century and elsewhere opposed the proposals of the National 
Service League because it was evident that a great war would 
probably break out before they could bear fruit, and they were 
unsuitable to our needs and also altogether insufficient from 
a military point of view. For example, they only contemplated 
training partially a vast Militia for home defence, with no obliga- 
tion to go on active service across the Channel. They corre- 
sponded, in fact, in no respect to the military needs of our 
country. Moreover, Voluntary Service, had it been properly 
administered and properly supported, could very easily have 
produced five times the Expeditionary Force sent out by Mr. 
Asquith’s Cabinet to stem the tide of German invasion last 
August. The product of Voluntary Service in the hands of Lord 
Kitchener has absolutely proved that point, and having regard 
to the undoubted advantages of Voluntary Service over Con- 
scription in certain respects, especially in a great maritime 
Empire such as ours, there was much to be said for retaining 
that method of enlisting soldiers. But as the writer on more than 
one occasion pointed out, nothing short of Conscription can pro- 
duce full muster rolls. The advisability or otherwise of a revolu- 
tionary change in our military constitution really depended on 
our foreign policy. If we needed 300,000 field troops in first line, 
and no more, to carry out that policy, the voluntary system could 
be relied on to produce them if it was properly worked. Parenthe- 
tically, it may be said that no serious attempt was made by any 
Government since Waterloo to give that or any other military 
system a fair chance. If, however, numbers on the Continental 
scale are required, nothing but compulsory service and universal 
obligation can supply them. 

It is possible, and even not unlikely, that the numbers 
required to maintain our army on the Continent during the course 
of this War can be obtained voluntarily, both because of the 
national enthusiasm and also of other causes which, anyhow, 
limit the numbers we can put into line irrespective of the numbers 
who enrol. The question which has to be faced, and which 
should be faced now, is how the country is to preserve its inde- 
pendence after the War. It is only while the fear which was 
inspired by the German advance into the heart of France is 
remembered that we can count on popular support to render 
these realms safe in the future, and a crucial difference will 
arise between two schools of opinion. The first will maintain 
that this War will establish a lasting peace on the Continent : 
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the second will argue from the general development of organised 
might, not only in Europe but also in America and elsewhere, 
that national independence in the future, as in the past, will 
depend on the ability of any given State to protect itself. More- 
over, it has been demonstrated that our insular security is 
diminishing with every new infernal device imported into naval 
warfare. Also that the wars of the future, if they do occur, will 
be waged with even higher military organisations than hereto- 
fore, and will be quite relentless in their character and in their 
final issue. 

If the only result of the present War was to be an intensifying 
of the armament competition in peace with its accompanying 
burden of taxes, on the top of whatever the War may cost, then 
the prospect of the future would be dark indeed ; but, mercifully, 
that is an unlikely result for a decade or more, because the vast 
expenditure of the present War will at any rate limit the outlay on 
artillery, battleships, and other war material in the near future. 
It is probable that Germany has touched the high-water mark of 
her tide of conquest, and it will strain all her resources to the last 
extremity to retain what she has seized. It is even possible, parti- 
cularly if Britain succeeds in bringing her whole military power 
to bear, that Germany will be defeated and temporarily crushed. 
Temporarily, because the Liberal bravado of extirpating the 
‘arrogant Prussian military caste’ is as absurd as most 
Liberalism. This caste includes all the inhabitants of Germany 
and German-Austria, some eighty-five millions of people. These 
numbers are too great to be extirpated even by professional orators 
and pacifists. Their military strength may be, perhaps will be, 
broken for a generation, but one generation is not a day too long 
to reconstruct the ramshackle edifice of our military laws. If, 
however, Germany avoids defeat and retains Belgium after the 
peace, it will probably be obvious, even to Viscount Haldane, 
that British independence will strictly depend on British ability 
to fight. Even that far-seeing statesman will hardly repeat his 
reassuring bon mot of last year, ‘There will be no war!’ 

So that whatever is the result of the present War, whether 
Germany is able to retain her present conquests, or whether her 
military power is broken for twenty-five years, it is incum- 
bent on all patriots to unite now, while they can get their 
way, in restoring the health of our military organisation 
by placing it on a sound, simple and effective basis to 
meet the peril of a future war with Germany and her possible 
allies. But after all, the next British war may not be with 
Germany at all. There are other States in the world whose 
potential military and naval might is even greater than the present 
power of Germany, and with whom we have been at bitter war 
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in the past. It is far from impossible that we shall quarrel 
with some other State in the next fifty years, though our inten- 
tions will be good. We are much more likely to be able to give 
them effect if we are strong enough to render the hostility of our 
neighbours unwise and unprofitable. An England subjected to 
Free Trade and at the same time insufficiently guarded will always 
be a certain source of discord among the nations which from 
time to time will produce great wars. But a strong British 
Empire should and probably would be a great guarantee of Euro- 
pean peace in the future, and perhaps the only guarantee. Not 
such a guarantee as Mr. Asquith made good for Belgium, but 
power to withstand wanton aggression or the quarrelsome attitude 
so often caused by suspicion and nervousness in diplomacy. 

Of course the training of a considerable proportion of our 
youth to arms cannot be effected without an annual military 
budget exceeding that of recent years, but it need not be 
phenomenally high. At the end of the War we shall probably 
be in possession of so much stores and equipment that little will 
be required in the way of initial expense under these headings. 
The creation of a modern organisation for the Army would greatly 
reduce the former cost pro rata, and it must never be forgotten 
that while Conscription absorbs some of the wealth of the nation, 
it increases it considerably on the balance by improving its stock 
of men, their working capacity, and the length of their lives, 
besides averting the cost and bloodshed of future wars. So that 
the bogey of costly armaments eating up the national revenue, 
which democratic reformers would like to distribute among the 
electorate under the specious label of Social Reform, more bluntly 
termed the modern type of political bribery, should not deter the 
survivors of this War from profiting by its appalling lesson. 
The cost of compulsory enlistment need not and probably would 
not exceed the inevitable cost of Voluntary Service, because even 
if the Army were reduced to its former insufficient numbers after 
the War, the trend of the world’s politics would soon compel suc- 
cessive Governments to increase their military forces somehow, 
and all the old spendthrift tricks and devices, bounties, capricious 
and repeated changes of the terms of service, confusion between 
Foreign and Home liability, would reappear and reduce to chaos 
any Army that the War creates for England. 

To rehearse all the arguments in favour of compulsory enlist- 
ment would fill a volume, but there are certain points which, 
although they are not new, yet because they are habitually over- 
looked and forgotten it is necessary to press upon the attention 
of thoughtful folk; and in the near future it is not perhaps too 
sanguine to hope that we shall count among us more thoughtful 
folk than hitherto. 
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Before the outbreak of the War in 1914 the foreign policy 
of Britain was to maintain a balance between Germany and 
her allies on the one hand, and Russia and her allies on the 
other. That, at any rate, was the problem which had to be solved 
by our military chiefs, and to which every other consideration 
was small by comparison. The vital necessity of fulfilling this 
condition was constantly denied by the orators of the political 
faction which controlled the Government, but, none the less, 
it was never absent in their intentions, nor indeed could it be. 
For England to withdraw into splendid isolation would have been 
an extremely perilous policy while she lacked the military power 
to render her isolation safe or possible. She was, therefore, 
thrown into the necessity of consorting with one or other of the 
groups of European allies. Before the troubles in South Africa 
the British Foreign Office, although without forming any definite 
agreement, acted generally in concert with Germany, particularly 
during Bismarck’s tenure of office. Then came the building of 
the German fleet, the Kruger telegram, the South African War, 
and the Morocco question. Britain having moved from the 
German camp towards that of its opponents, and having com- 
mitted herself to a friendship with France and Russia, it became 
all-important that she should be strong enough to prevent a 
rapid overthrow of our friends, for then we might easily have 
been the next to suffer. The Liberal War Minister, Lord 
Haldane, who was in office during the critical years when the 
policy of the Cabinet had made an eventual breach with Germany 
inevitable, had subscribed to the doctrine of his military advisers 
and had agreed in principle to despatch a British Army to France 
in case that country was attacked by Germany. The most formal 
assurances to this effect were repeatedly made by British to 
French military authorities, but only four divisions of infantry 
were maintained capable of rapid mobilisation, and in order to 
pay for their administrative services, without which they could 
not have moved at all, reductions were actually made in the 
establishments of the remaining infantry and artillery. It is 
not easy to say for certain what military strength we ought to 
have maintained to give us a casting vote when the inevitable 
crisis arose. The highest military authority had officially advised 
the Liberal Government that a field army of 500,000 men, with 
500,000 in reserve, was needed at that period for the defence 
of the Empire. The present writer would have been content 
then with three-fifths of that total, but the ridiculously inade- 
quate army maintained by the Government, hardly stronger than 
we possessed in the ’fifties, served the purpose of provocation 
rather than of defence. 

All great wars create an epoch in the history of war. The 
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conditions are now changed, former estimates are obsolete, and 
it is clearly evident that the wars of the future between neigh- 
bouring States will more than ever demand the whole national 
strength. We might conceivably make war on Brazil or Japan 
by using our naval supremacy in attacking the extremities of 
our enemy, as we attacked Russia in the Crimea; but if in the 
future we are involved in a struggle with another European 
empire or coalition, even with allies on our side, the whole force 
of our manhood will probably be needed to ensure victory. By 
the same process of reasoning, the very fact of being able to 
muster that force in arms will probably enable us to keep the 
peace. Accurately to forecast the figures which will be required 
in the future is difficult, but it is certainly a moderate estimate 
to assume that a million field troops, with at least a million 
trained men in reserve, will be essential to our position as a 
great European Power. It is not to be expected that under any 
scheme of enlistment such numbers can be obtained by Voluntary 
Service. However great the theoretical advantage of Voluntary 
over Compulsory Service may be, vast numbers in the future 
will be essential to security in peace or to victory in war, and 
to obtain these numbers there is no alternative to Conscription. 
The peculiar strategic position of the British Isles will always 
demand naval superiority over our most likely Continental rival, 
and although our former inaccessibility will tend to diminish 
with the progress of mechanical invention, yet our insular position 
will always confer upon us the great advantage of immunity 
from a sudden invasion by hastily mobilised troops. We shall 
always have a respite, more or less brief, between the outbreak 
of a quarrel and the moment when we must encounter the 
enemy’s field troops. In consequence of this condition it is open 
to us, even more than to the Swedes and Swiss, to raise the 
necessary forces by a Militia system. Six months’ recruit train- 
ing, followed by three or four annual rehearsals of a month’s 
duration each, would provide us with the Army we require as 
far as the training of the rank and file is needed. Annual con- 
tingents of 200,000 men, less than half of the numbers available 
in any one year, would suffice to produce a war strength of a 
million in the first line if six such contingents constitute the 
first-line regiments. The next six contingents would be the 
trained reserve of the first line, and older contingents than twelve 
years’ service would be able to form a real Territorial Army for 
the defence and garrison of the British Isles. The so-called 
Territorial Force, into which the Volunteers were converted, 
has only been partially available to fulfil this condition, for a 
simple reason. It has been wanted for pressing service elsewhere. 
In order to arrive at a just conclusion as to the Army we 
Vor. LXXVII—No. 458 3G 
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shall need for our future security, we must think a long way 
ahead, because armies are not built in a day, as we are now 
painfully discovering. lf Germany emerges intact and unbroken 
from the present struggle, it goes without saying that our national 
existence, like that of France since 1870, will once more depend 
on our constant readiness to defend our independence. If 
Germany is humbled and defeated, it is probable that she will 
rapidly recuperate, and, sooner or later, resume the maritime 
rivalry which has brought us into collision with her. Even 
victory can only procure us peace for perhaps a generation, and 
@ generation is not long to get a military constitution into work- 
ing order. And, as I have already suggested, Germany is not 
the only great Power with which we have quarrelled in the past. 

As far as it is possible to judge now, England and France are 
unlikely to have serious differences in the near future, though 
the thing is not quite impossible. But the Europe of to-morrow 
will include a vast and surging Slav population which has recently 
come into its lands by successful war, and which will not hesitate 
to make war to extend them. It seems very improbable that 
the Bulgarians will attack the British Isles, yet it was the blood 
feud of the Serbians which opened the War of 1914 and sent 
the peasants and workmen of our English counties to be slain by 
the thousand in many parts of the world besides Northern France. 
The experience of the last year should suffice to prove that 
Britain is too great, too rich, too near to the Continent, and too 
intimately bound up with its politics to avoid being implicated 
when war rends it asunder. There is no reason to doubt that 
Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet ardently wished to keep the Empire out 
of European complications; no one denies that the diplomatic 
service has been skilfully performed, and yet the thing proved 
impossible. Future British Cabinets will not find it any easier.. 

Since, then, the quarrels of our neighbours may involve us in 
war, however unwillingly, and in spite of the most conciliatory 
policy towards the great States with which we are in contact, it 
will be a suicidal policy for us to be too weak in the future to make 
ourselves felt in the councils of Europe while peace is in the 
balance, and on the battlefield should the most adroit policy fail 
to keep us out of the trouble. Yet the danger is great that we 
shall once again trust to luck, hope to wriggle out at the last 
moment, or improvise an army after the outbreak of war. And 
perhaps the censoring of all criticism since last August has con- 
cealed from the nation, first, the appalling risk we were exposed 
to by the destruction of France as well as of Belgium, and, 
secondly, the fearful penalty we are paying in lives and money 
for the state of unpreparedness in which we were caught by the 
catastrophe of war. 
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The national tendency to meet all difficulties as they occur 
by improvising remedies has some admirable aspects, but in the 
field of land warfare it is absolutely fatal. In old days it caused 
the downfall of Saxon England and the substitution of a Con- 
tinental system of military and civil organisation for the native 
laws. This made England a mighty Power under the Plan- 
tagenets, and formed the basis upon which the subjects of 
Elizabeth and her successors founded our oversea Empire by 
a series of victorious wars. It is far harder to hold than to seize, 
and the one chance of the British people retaining their dominions 
and Imperial position, a feat which no maritime empire within 
reach of great land Powers has yet succeeded in accomplishing, 
will depend upon our taking count of the real situation in good 
time and on our being honest with ourselves, a difficult task for 
Englishmen. 

It is absolutely necessary that the laws which regulate the 
existence of the British land forces should be crystallised and 
codified. Every subject of the King should know for certain 
in the future what demands can be made upon his personal service, 
and in return every one, whatever his grade, should be protected 
in the enjoyment of his rank and rights. The anomalies and 
injustices which have disgraced our military administration in 
the past, and must perforce cling to any system whose organisa- 
tion is a patchwork quilt of temporary expedients, must be 
swept away. There is no reason why British military adminis- 
tration should remain a bye-word for all that is unjust, 
inexpedient, and illogical ; and when we remember the talents of 
our principal rivals in this same field of organisation it becomes 
plain that, in order to survive in the future struggle for life 
which is the evident destiny of European States, we cannot 
possibly afford to handicap ourselves by a slatternly and ill- 
regulated military system. 

Although we have always had too few troops, we have always 
had too many sorts of troops. Last August found the British 
Forces composed of a Regular Army at home, another in India, 
and a third in the Colonies, all having somewhat different terms 
of service and more or less illggically mixed up with one another. 
Then there were the Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry, re- 
named Special Reserve and Territorials. The Special Reserve 
was only one of several reserves, and no single officer or man of 
all these forces had any well-defined ideas of what his military 
obligation to the State might be, nor what rights he had under his 
military status. As far as can be ascertained by appeals to the 
Law Courts, the Regular officer is an outlaw, having no rights at 
all, and as much at the mercy of the crafty lawyers who intrigue 


themselves into the exercise of sovereign power in this country, 
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as the household slaves of the Negus of Abyssinia. That, 
at any rate, is the justifiable conclusion to be drawn from the 
litigation between Major Adam and the War Office. Just before 
the War a jury awarded Major Adam 2000]. damages for the 
malicious circulation of unfavourable confidential reports calcu- 
lated to injure his prospects as a candidate for Parliament. This 
verdict has been reversed by a Bench of Judges on appeal. But 
the verdict of common sense and common justice will be that if 
the case was susceptible of trial by jury the verdict of the jury 
should never have been disputed by an appeal, and especially at 
such a time as the present. 

The general position of an officer in the Regular Army is not 
only unsatisfactory but ridiculous. Though he is the expert 
among a host of partially professional assistants, he is too often 
passed over in favour of the latter for the command of newly 
organised forces which would give him the long denied chance 
for showing his capacity and establishing his position. But 
then such promotion would mean more pay and pension, and 
the ‘Treasury,’ whoever that may be, objects to any public 
money being expended on the officers of the Army as a body, 
though certain high posts are not only well paid but far too well 
paid. The selection of superior officers in peace will always be 
a very difficult matter to regulate, but it may be remarked that our 
practices in this all-important branch of military administration 
cause almost universal discontent and disapproval among the 
officers concerned, while in the hosts of our redoubtable enemy 
an absolute confidence has prevailed in the expediency and justice 
of the methods by which their leaders are chosen. This alone 
confers on the German army a notable and dangerous element 
of superiority, even were it not better organised in other respects 
and far more numerous than ours. 

To return to the question of what numbers we must maintain 
in the future, it is clear that the oversea Imperial Forces, the 
troops in India and the Colonies, must be recruited and serve 
under totally different conditions from the Home Forces required 
to protect our European position. The Oversea Forces must be 
Volunteers, and should have a permanent career open to them. 
The training of an annual contingent of 200,000 recruits for the 
Home Army for six months in each year, besides the annual 
month’s training of the first-line troops, will require an establish- 
ment of professional soldiers which will not be less than 3 per 
cent. of the total of the field army—viz. 30,000 officers and 
men to form the professional nucleus and instructors of one 
million field troops, with an annual contingent of 200,000. Of 
course it would be desirable to double this proportion ; 30,000 
may be considered a minimum, and it provides employment for 
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officers and soldiers of the Oversea Forces in their own country 
as a relief to Tropical service, or on retirement from it. 

It is not feasible within the scope of this article to give the 
details of any proposed legislative scheme for constituting an 
adequate Home Army for the British Isles, but only to insist 
that the time has come now to face the absolute necessity for 
this reform. The leaders of the Parliamentary Opposition, 
usually too busy with party politics to attend to national defence, 
but now out of work, might profitably undertake the serious 
study of the subject. If they were better versed in the matter 
there might not exist the notorious consensus of opinion that even 
the present Liberal Ministers are preferable to any alternative 
Cabinet which the Opposition could at present offer. 

To recapitulate the reasons for raising the question of Army 
reform at the present juncture, first and foremost time presses. 
Time is the essential condition of getting a military organisa- 
tion into working order. The proposed scheme of a Militia 
system would, for example, take twenty-four years before it 
produced its full numbers, and in the interval voluntary enrol- 
ment of all sorts of uneven categories of trained or partially 
trained old soldiers would have to supplement the existing cadres. 
The crisis of a great war is said to be unsuitable for a root and 
branch reform of our military system, and doubtless this argu- 
ment has some weight, but the matter brooks no further delay. 
Moreover, and this reason is in itself sufficient, the electorate can 
now comprehend the need for laws which will ensure our armed 
strength in the future, and as certainly the power to make these 
laws will have evaporated when the obvious danger has been 
met and peace restored for a brief term of years. - 

When the British Government resolved to make war on the 
Germans in defence of Belgian neutrality it took the most 
momentous executive decision of any British Cabinet since the 
Peace of Amiens. Evidently its policy must correspond to 
this bold act, or the result will be disastrous. The only chance 
before the War of our living in peace with the Kaiser’s 
Government lay in our having an Army as well as a Fleet 
which commanded respect, and after the War this will still be 
true. It is unnecessary to labour the point that a defeated 
Germany may ally itself with other Continental States. It will 
naturally gravitate to the strongest Power or group of Powers. 
The Germans are likely to entertain vindictive feelings towards 
England for several decades at least, and all the old reasons for 
maritime and commercial rivalry will ere long reappear and exert 
their inevitable pressure, whatever future British Governments 
may do to cultivate peaceful relations. 
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The British people must realise that besides the maritime 
Empire, the Colonies and coaling stations which they possess, 
and which arouse the covetousness of their rivals, they also 
possess a land which is of supreme strategic importance in any 
war which may break out in Western Europe. Owing to our 
geographical position it is almost impossible for us to refrain 
from taking sides in a great European quarrel. Since the reign 
of Henry the Eighth we have only kept clear of these wars when 
we were too weak to make ourselves felt by reason of internal 
troubles, and when at the same time the Continental war was 
of a partial character, such as the wars of 1866 and 1870, though 
we are even now finding out how closely they affected our fate. 

It is much less easy to make it understood that properly 
digested laws should regulate the terms of any service, the rights 
of all ranks employed, and their liabilities. But without such 
laws our Army will always be inferior in certain vital respects 
to the well-developed military constitutions of Continental 
States. Before this War it was arrant folly for a man of capacity 
to become an officer, relying on his military talents to give him 
an interesting career; if he hoped to earn a livelihood it was 
more foolish still. Better by far be articled to a solicitor! In 
all probability he would make a good income instead of spending 
one, and on the outbreak of war would find himself much better 
placed in the military hierarchy by serving in the Auxiliary 
Forces. In war everyone offers his services, but wars are won 
by preparations in peace, and in peace there is only one way of 
obtaining the right men as leaders and instructors of our army, 
and that is by treating them the right way. It is a long while 
since any British Government has attempted to do so. Officers 
are a negligible factor in the great contest of votes, and unless 
they possess social interest in certain legal and political circles 
they are of no account whatever in the State. 

The final and most important consideration is the answer to 
these questions: What form are future wars likely to take? 
Shall we in the future be more or less within reach of Continental 
attack? They certainly give grounds for reflection, and it is 
only too plain that nothing but the power to exert its whole 
armed strength will avail our country or any country to protect 
its vitals in the future. The wars of the future will be fought 
by millions of men, or staved off because millions of men are 
ready and able to take part if their country is involved. As 
regards the naval aspect of the case, the supremacy which has 
heretofore conferred immunity from attack has already dis- 
appeared somewhat, and is likely to be less and less reliable with 
the march of science. Even this War has seen our coast towns 
bombarded in spite of an unchallenged superiority afloat. There 
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are submarines and their possible development to be considered, 
and, most insistent of all, the need to prevent the naval bases 
of Western Europe falling under the sway of a powerful enemy. 

Conscription, and Conscription alone, can train and mobilise 
a million field troops at the outbreak of war with the necessary 
reserves, and a well-considered revision of our military laws is 
required to make Conscription possible and tolerable. Such a 
revision is also required to remove the abuses and anomalies 
which handicap the administration of our War Office. 


CrEcIL BATTINE. 
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VOLUNTARY OR COMPULSORY SERVICE? 


- (IT) 
COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE IN ENGLAND: A RETROSPECT 


THE dictum that the Common Law of England recognises on 
the part of every able-bodied adult male a liability to render 
military service, when required to do so in the defence of the 
realm, has caused much surprise among those to whom 
obligatory military service means nothing less than mili- 
tarism of the purest Continental type. But if ten centuries of 
unbroken custom, recognised and sanctioned in innumerable 
statutes, are sufficient to constitute a law, the law in question 
can be proved. Its history may be divided into three periods : the 
first, when the liability existed, but we have little or no informa- 
tion how it operated or by what means it was enforced; the 
second, when it was enforced by statute and the machinery of 
government ; the third, when it was not enforced at all. 

Nothing in early English law is more familiar to the general 
reader than the trinoda necessitas, the threefold obligation on all 
freemen in Saxon times, which included the obligation to take 
arms in defence of the realm against invasion or for the main- 
tenance of internal order. It was, we are told, by a general 
levy of the whole population that the early wars against the 
Danes were fought: in each county the ealdorman summoned 
the fyrd, and when the realm was so fortunate as to have a mili- 
tary genius for its king the war might have a successful issue. 
With an Alfred for king and savages like the early Danish raiders 
to contend against, there is no difficulty in understanding how 
the system worked. But in later days, when the English after 
their period of storm and stress settled into an unadventurous 
peace, from the death of Edmund Ironside and the accession 
of Canute onwards, it is not easy to understand how the fyrd was 
in fact collected. In Stubbs’s Select Charters extracts are given 
from Domesday Book as illustrating the customs with regard to 
military service found in different parts of the country. ‘When 
the king went on an expedition’ Oxford sent him twenty of her 
burgesses or paid 201. in lieu. ‘Qui monitus ire in expeditionem 
non vadit, c. solidos regi dabit.’ In Berkshire, ‘si rex mittebat 
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alicubi exercitum, de quinque hidis tantum unus miles ibat,’ and 
each hide paid 4s. for his pay and victualling for two months. 
‘These monies were given not to the king but to the soldiers.’ 
It is impossible, however, to avoid the suspicion that such entries 
describe not so much the ancient militia law of the country, but 
either the particular customs of a particular town or district—the 
first beginnings perhaps of the regular military tenures—or what 
the Conqueror’s Commissioners of Inquiry in 1086 wished to be 
considered the law. It is of some significance that in the earlier 
Anglo-Saxon laws that are still extant no similar references 
appear to occur. The references in Domesday are, on the one 
hand, too rare, and, on the other hand, too precise to form a 
satisfactory foundation for the national system which unques- 
tionably existed before the Conquest, and leave us in complete 
doubt as to the means whereby that system was enforced. 

We are told that Canute’s hus-carls, his personal retainers, 
formed the nucleus of a standing army, which was imitated by 
his successor. But the host that followed Harold to victory at 
Stamford Bridge and to disaster at Senlac, what was the motive 
that gathered them together? At a time when the ancient 
divisions of shire and hundred had lost much of their original 
meaning and the conception of England as a single realm was 
still a comparative novelty, when the tradition of fighting to 
obtain land to settle on and make a home in was dim and faded 
and, on the other hand, there had not been for generations the 
need to fight for very life against ruthless invasions from the 
North, it is difficult to understand how that primary obligation 
to render military service for the common good was enforced and 
what machinery of the law could be invented to keep it effectively 
alive. We know that in some way or other it did survive. 
Whether knight-service—that is to say the tenure of land by 
military service—was a natural growth in England or, according 
to another theory, was introduced, as it were, at a blow by the 
Conqueror, it is certain that feudalism, once established, tended 
to obliterate the more ancient law of the fyrd. The Norman 
king would look for help in his wars to the great nobles whose 
landed possessions depended on a strict compliance with the con- 
ditions on which they had been granted, rather than to a shadowy 
law which existed before the Normans came to England, and 
which had failed to organise a successful resistance to their 
invasion. Throughout medieval times it is probable that the 
feudal system supplied an army more consistently and more 
effectively than the ancient law of the land, but apart from it 
the law still subsisted, coming into greater prominence as feudal- 
ism decayed and triumphantly surviving when feudal tenures 


were finally abolished. 
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Some random notes on the evolution of the law of compulsory 
military service and the establishment of the Militia of our own 
days may be of interest at this time when the question of national 
defence must inevitably be in the thoughts of everyone. That the 
County Militia was pre-eminently the oldest and most constitu- 
tional of the military forces of the Crown is so much of a common- 
place that we are apt to think it untrue or at all events more of 
a rhetorical statement than a fact of history. But the continuity 
of English law from the earliest ages can scarcely be more strik- 
ingly illustrated than by reference to the history of the Militia, 
and it may even be of practical utility to realise that an obliga- 
tion to render military service when required, as exemplified by 
the Militia ballot, is no mere creature of statute, no importation 
from abroad, however nearly it may approximate to the ‘con- 
scription’ of foreign countries, but one of the most deeply rooted 
of all English institutions. 

In Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle under the year 1094 we 
have a glimpse of what seems to be the survival of the ancient 
system under the Norman kings. He tells us how Rufus in the 
course of his wars in Normandy finds himself in need of rein- 
forcements, how he summons 20,000 foot-soldiers from England, 
how they assemble at Hastings, each one having with him 10s. 
for his victualling. Then Ranulph Flambard, by the king’s 
direction, takes their money, sends them home again, and trans- 
mits the funds so obtained to the king in Normandy. One may 
look on this as an example of the iniquity of an ill-advised king 
making money out of the patriotism of his subjects, or one may 
look at it as a sensible measure by which money was obtained 
to pay for a well-trained army of professional soldiers in place of 
such an ill-equipped and undisciplined host as thirty years before 
lost the day at Hastings; but, whichever view is fairer, the 
incident itself is a clear illustration of the traditional law of the 
land, and the assembly at Hastings was an exact prototype, even 
down to the detail of the ‘ conduct-money ’ each man carried with 
him, of the levies which we shall find mustered five hundred years 
later for Elizabeth’s foreign expeditions. 

It is, however, in the Assize of Arms of 1181 that we have 
set down for the first time in statutory form a comprehensive 
scheme of universal military service. The first clause requires 
every holder of a knight’s fee to be possessed of certain armour, 
and later clauses impose analogous obligations on men who can- 
not be supposed to be bound by any tenure of land : every freeman 
whose goods or income amount to 16 marks is to have a hauberk, 
helmet, shield, and lance; if he is worth 10 marks his arms 
are to be of a cheaper kind; all ‘burgenses et tota communa 
liberorum hominum’ are to have helmet and lance and wambais— 
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apparently some kind of mail coat that differed from both the 
lorica and the aubergel. These they were to keep by them for 
service when required, neither selling, pledging nor lending them, 
and to leave to their heirs or their heirs’ guardians, and no more 
than these were they allowed to keep. They might not sell arms 
to anyone to take out of England, nor might they themselves 
take them out of England except by the king’s command. 
Finally, elaborate provision is made for an inquiry by the king’s 
Justices, through sworn jurors in every hundred and town, to 
ascertain how many men there were falling under each category. 

It is significant that the Assize does not attempt to specify 
what is the amount of military service required from the lieges. 
This is taken for granted as part of the Common Law: all that 
the king is concerned with is to see that the lieges are properly 
equipped for discharging the obligations incumbent on them. 
We know that forty days’ service in the year was generally 
reckoned as the amount required from each holder of a knight’s 
fee, but we know also that constant disputes arose as to the 
occasions on which it might be required, and even the limit of 
forty days ‘ seems ‘o have existed rather in theory than in practice, 
and its theoretic existence can hardly be proved for England out 
of any authoritative document.’* It is scarcely likely that the 
more general obligation to military service was ever more clearly 
defined. We should be disposed to assume that it did not extend 
to service beyond the seas if it were not that impressment for 
the Navy, which was based in a precisely similar manner on the 
immemorial Common Law, and to which we shall refer again 
later, involved necessarily obligatory service outside the realm. 
As it would seem that this obligatory service was always paid for, 
it is a fair conjecture that at every period of our history the law, 
though compulsion was always in the background, was so ad- 
ministered as to secure an amount of voluntary service sufficient 
to obviate any necessity actually arising for defining with pre- 
cision the length to which compulsion might be carried. 

The press-gang forms a prominent feature in literary pictures 
of the past : the hardship of being torn from home was no doubt 
keenly felt ; numerous Acts of Parliament—which perhaps were 
not very strictly complied with—alleviated the hardship by 
granting exemption to special classes of the community, and the 
Courts of Law were constantly called on to decide whether the 
press had not been illegally applied; but it does not appear that 
occasion ever arose for determining how long a seaman impressed 
against his will might be compelled to serve. The same vague- 
ness to this day attends jury-service. A juryman may in certain 
circumstances obtain a certificate which will exempt him from 

2 Pollock and Maitland’s History of English Law, i. 233. 
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further service on juries for a time, but this is not of very general 
application, and it would almost seem that the law which requires 
or required us to render service to the State as soldiers, or sailors, 
or jurymen whenever the State has need of such service fixes no 
limit within which such services must be restricted. The sub- 
ject was much discussed in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
when the powers of the Crown were undoubtedly strained beyond 
the limits of the law ; but it cannot be said that the limits of the 
law were even then very precisely ascertained. 

At least we may be sure that in the early part of the thirteenth 
century military service was not felt generally as a hardship. 
The sixty-three chapters of Magna Charta enumerate in great 
detail all kinds of evil practices by the Crown for which a remedy 
is demanded, from such great matters as the freedom of the 
Church, the right to a judictum parium, or the encroachments 
of the Forest Law, down to the repair of bridges (Cap. 23), the 
commandeering of horses and carts for transport purposes 
(Cap. 30), and the removal of unauthorised fish-weirs (Cap. 33), 
but never a word can we find with regard to compulsory military 
service! The Charter is one long catalogue of the matters in 
which the king had used his powers illegally or oppressively, 
but military service is not-one of them. 

In later times traces begin to appear in the statute-book 
of the obligation to serve in the king’s army having been en- 
forced with harshness, but in such a connexion as to show 
clearly that the obligation itself was beyond question. Thus 
18 Edward III. stat. 2 cap. 7 provides that the pay of soldiers 
‘chosen to go in the king’s service out of England’ shall fall 
on the king from the day they leave the county in which they 
were chosen to serve till the day of their return. 1 Edward III. 
stat. 2 cap. 5 declared that no man should be charged to arm 
himself or to go out of his shire otherwise than had been cus- 
tomary in times past for the defence of the realm. 25 Edward III. 
stat. 5 cap. 8 again appears to point to a certain confusion 
between military service arising out of the feudal tenures and 
the much older Common Law liability. Under it no man was 
to be constrained to find men-at-arms, hoblers or archers, except 
by tenure or common assent and grant of Parliament. These 
and other similar references have much significance as showing 
that, vague and undefined as the common law liability to bear 
arms in defence of the realm may have been, the fact of its 
existence was beyond dispute. 

Curiously enough, it was in Philip and Mary’s reign that the 
law was most clearly defined. An Act of 1557 (4 & 5 P. & M. 
cap. 2) lays down with great minuteness the arms with which 
each citizen was required to furnish himself, and sect. 7 positively 
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enacts that this obligation should not in any way lessen obliga- 
tions arising from the tenure of lands. It is, in fact, a re-casting 
for the purpose of more modern requirements of the Assize of 
Arms of 1181, with a very important amendment. It was the 
Sheriff of each county on whom, as the local representative of 
the Crown, the responsibility of enforcing the law had hitherto 
devolved, but by the sixteenth century the dignity and authority 
of the Sheriff’s office had greatly declined, and now the Act trans- 
ferred this duty to specially selected Justices of the Peace 
empowered by Commissions under the Great Seal to ensure 
compliance with the Act in each county. 

This is the statutory origin of the County Lieutenancy as it 
exists in our own time. It has been commonly said that 
Lords Lieutenant were first instituted by Henry the Eighth, 
and it has been inferred that the institution of the office 
was due to the centralising policy of the Tudor kings. But, 
like most other English institutions, it seems rather to have 
been a natural outgrowth of an earlier system. The Sheriff, 
whose undoubted duty it was to muster the levies in each county, 
was sinking in importance, and more particularly in military 
importance, throughout the Middle Ages. His jurisdiction was 
limited to his own shire. When the county levies were re- 
quired for the suppression of internal disorder the Sheriff 
naturally took command; and as for this purpose alone military 
force might often be required, it is in vain that we attempt 
to draw a sharp line between the posse comitatus summoned 
to maintain good order and headed by the Sheriff in person 
and the county levies mustered by him for service in the king’s 
army. When the king himself was in command, the Sheriff’s 
duties would be ended when he delivered over the quota required 
from his county, but when the king himself ceased to take 
command, it became necessary to appoint some deputy or Lieu- 
tenant of the king. For a time, no doubt, the feudal levies 
marching under the banners of great barons, and held together 
by the bond of land tenure, supplied the place of the county 
Militia ; but the Wars of the Roses broke the power of the barons, 
and during the Tudor period it was usual for the Crown to appoint 
by special commissions nobles of high standing to command the 
levies which the Sheriffs under the older law had summoned for 
military service. The Acts of the Privy Council during the 
Tudor reigns illustrate the process by which these Lieutenants of 
the king, at first appointed in special emergencies, became in 
time part of the permanent machinery of government. Thus, 
in 1542 letters were sent by the Council to the Sheriffs to have 
the county levies mustered and arrayed in anticipation of an 
incursion by the Scots, and the Duke of Norfolk was appointed 
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the King’s Lieutenant to command the army of the North. In 
1547 Commissions of Array were issued to certain great nobles, 
both to collect and arm troops. In 1551 commissions were 
issued for a similar purpose to persons of high standing in twenty- 
eight different counties. In some counties more than one Lieu- 
tenant were appointed, and on the other hand the same Lieu- 
tenant was sometimes appointed for more counties than one. A 
similar practice prevailed, in spite of the statute of 1557, up 
to the end of the century. The Principality of Wales was com- 
monly treated as a separate unit, and again the Lord President 
of the Council of the North was regarded as the King’s Lieu- 
tenant for all counties within his jurisdiction. Further com- 
missions were issued for the summer of 1552, and again in 
1553. It is noteworthy that the Lieutenants were at the first 
resorted to for other than merely military purposes. In 1552 
a circular was issued to them with instructions to make search 
for counterfeiters of money, and in 1558 they were directed to 
appoint collectors of certain taxes. On the other hand, instruc- 
tions were issued from time to time to Sheriffs and Justices with 
regard to the county levies, and in 1586 the Council expressed Her 
Majesty’s pleasure that the Earl of Bath, who had been appointed 
Lieutenant, should, by reason of his youth, consult his Deputy- 
Lieutenants in the discharge of his duties. 

We can perhaps best see how this machinery worked by 
reference to 1588, the year in which the peril of invasion was 
more insistent, or at least was thought to be more insistent, 
than it has ever been since then. Lords Lieutenant were well 
established by that time, and instructions were sent them on 
the 1st of April to call out the county levies, but the system was 
not complete; it was apparently only in the southern half of 
England that the Lords Lieutenant were held responsible. In 
the minutes of the Privy Council we hear little of the northern 
counties, except that the Earl of Huntingdon, who was Lieu- 
tenant of Leicestershire, was also ‘ Lord President of the Northe 
Partes,’ and in that capacity was instructed on the 17th of June 
to see to the fortifications of Tynemouth and Newcastle, in case 
the Spaniards should attempt a landing there. He, rather than 
the local authorities, appears to have organised the measures for 
the defence of the realm. 

Again, Norfolk appears to have been without its Lord Lieu- 
tenant, all instructions being sent to the Deputy-Lieutenants. 
Both in this county and Suffolk the inhabitants, finding the 
encampment on the sea coast ‘ greatlye chargeable and burthen- 
some unto them,’ the Council ‘thought meete the same should 
continue onelye for one month,’ one company relieving another 
at the end of that time. In those parts Sir Thomas Leighton 
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was given a special commission to review the local levies and 
report to the Council thereon. The Sheriffs of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex were bidden to render him assistance. Sir John 
Norris was sent on a similar mission to Kent, Sussex, Hants, 
and Dorset. 

Again, the Lord Chancellor being Lord Lieutenant of Middle- 
sex, it appears that the County Justices took the levies in hand. 
They were first required to find 1500 soldiers, but pleaded that 
large numbers claimed exemption on the ground either that they 
were servants or officers of the Queen, or were citizens of London, 
or belonged to the Tower Hamlets, or had houses elsewhere, 
and consequently were charged elsewhere for military service. 
The number was accordingly reduced from 1500 to 1000. 

Lastly, the Council appears to have communicated with the 
Karl of Pembroke, Lord President of Wales, rather than with 
the Lieutenants of the Welsh counties. Here, too, a special Com- 
missioner (Sir Thomas Morgan) was sent down from London to 
organise the troops. 

It soon became apparent that persons liable to military service 
were not furnished with the necessary arms and armour, and 
instructions were sent to the various County Lieutenants to take 
for the purpose all arms sequestered from recusants two years 
before, and to seize any more that might now be found in the 
possession of recusants. These were to be sold to the persons 
requiring them, and the price paid over to the owners. 

A main army, called the Queen’s Guard, was formed under 
the Lieutenancy of the Earl of Leicester, the Lord Steward. The 
retainers of any peer summoned to attend Her Majesty were to 
join this Guard instead of serving in the county levies, and from 
many of the counties the greater part of the musters raised were 
summoned to London and thence to Tilbury in August—the 
whole of the Hertfordshire levies (1500); 1500 out of the 1871 
raised in Surrey; 1500 out of 1900 for Berks; 1150 out of 1164 
for Oxfordshire ; 2500 out of 4000 for Gloucestershire ; 3000 out 
of 4239 for Suffolk; and so on. Arms were issued from the 
Tower of London to this army, and instructions were sent to the 
Lord Mayor that he should tell the City brewers to ‘carrye some 
quantitie of beere thither where they should finde readie moneye.’ 

The Deputy-Lieutenants, however, stayed in their own 
counties, sending off the trained bands under the captains they 
had appointed, with the ‘coat and conduct money,’ for which 
each county was liable. There appears to have been some 
chicanery about the raising of this money. In Devon the Council 
are given to understand that far greater sums had been collected 
by precepts from the Justices than were ever used. In some 
parishes money was exacted, but ‘ never a souldier trayned.’ Men 
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had been pressed and discharged again on payment of monies, 
their places being taken by untrained recruits, some of the 
Justices being themselves under suspicion of complicity in such 
malpractices. It is clear that the picture drawn by Shakespeare 
in 2 Henry IV. iii. 2, of Falstaff’s recruiting expedition into 
Gloucestershire may well have reproduced his own experience in 
the year of the Armada, and have exaggerated the facts to no 
great extent. Indeed, one cannot but suspect some knavery 
having been the occasion of a reference to the levies for this very 
county in the Privy Council’s minute-book under the date of 
18th of August. Thomas and Joseph Baynham, having been 
given by the Lord Lieutenant of Gloucestershire the charge of 
‘trayning and conducting’ 200 soldiers apiece, ‘wherein they 
had taken great care and diligence,’ complained that the charge 
had been afterwards assigned to others. The Lord Lieutenant 
was ordered to look into the matter. The ‘forwardness’ of the 
Deputy Lieutenants of Somerset in collecting for the quota 
required from their county men ‘ well-chosen and of willing minds ’ 
called forth a week before a special letter of thanks. In Hert- 
fordshire, on the other hand, strict measures had to be taken 
with ‘divers gentlemen and others’ who fraudulently changed 
the good and serviceable horses they had furnished at the musters 
for very bad ones. 

On the whole, if we may judge the temper of the times from 
the proceedings of the Privy Council, the patriotism shown in our 
present day of stress need not fear comparison with the ‘ spacious 
days’ of Queen Elizabeth. 

One more extract from the Acts for the Armada year may be 
quoted as illustrating how the novel Tudor militia system super- 
seded the older county institutions. The Council were on ‘the 
27th of October informed that, though a Commission under the 
Great Seal had been issued to the Sheriff of Cambridgeshire to 
take unto him the posse comitatus for the enforcement of a decree 
in Chancery whereby one William Redman, Archdeacon of 
Canterbury, was to be put in possession of the manor of Great 
Shelford, yet the Sheriff, meeting with resistance ‘to the hurte 
of some of his companie,’ had after several attempts failed to 
carry out the law. Lord North, then Lieutenant of the county, 
was accordingly commanded to go to the Sheriff’s assistance and 
arrest the offenders, sending them up to London or taking sureties 
in 2001. each for their appearance before the Council. 

The proceedings of the Privy Council during 1589 illustrate 
our subject from a somewhat different standpoint. The military 
operations for this year were chiefly concerned with the retaliatory 
expedition to Portugal fitted out by Drake, Sir John Norris, and 
other ‘adventurers,’ of whom the Queen was one. Though this 
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could not in any sense be called an operation for the defence of 
the realm, instructions were sent early in January to the County 
Lieutenants in the south of England to levy troops for the pur- 
pose, and measures were taken for the impressment of trum- 
peters, drummers, fifers, surgeons, and armourers to join the 
expedition. There seems to have been no general opposition to 
these measures, and it may be further noted that instructions 
were sent to the Lord Chief Justice, the Lord Treasurer, and 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London to prevent the arrest of 
any persons enlisted for the expedition, and to set free any who 
had been arrested (otherwise than in execution) since enlistment. 
The men from Hampshire, however, were ill-supplied with arms, 
and a letter had to be written to the Lords Lieutenant (of whom 
there were then two for the county), pointing out that 5s. for a 
coat and 3s. 4d. for a sword was ‘ verie lyttle,’ and asking that 
further allowance should be made. In May letters were again 
sent out to the Lieutenants for mustering, arming, and 
arraying the county levies. It is not clear what was the occa- 
sion of this. It may have been done on account of bad news 
from Portugal, where Drake and Norris’s forces were not pro- 
spering as well as the Council may have anticipated; but from 
a letter sent to one of the Lords Lieutenant of Hampshire on 
the 13th of May it would appear that the Council was by no 
means satisfied with either the quality or the quantity of the 
troops levied in this and the preceding year. His lordship was 
enjoined to take counsel with such of the County Justices as he 
should think meet how these defects might be remedied. 

Soldiers were also required to garrison the ‘ cautionary towns’ 
of the Low Countries, such as Flushing, Ostend, and Bergen-op- 
Zoom, where the English were helping the Dutch in their 
struggle against Spain. Most of these appear to have been ob- 
tained by impressment, and the Lord Mayor of London was told 
on the 6th of May to collect some forty or fifty from the City, 
where were ‘ divers masterless men to be found that lived idlely, 
and might well be spared.’ It was probably one of these who 
was brought before the Council on the 4th of June by a pursui- 
vant for having used ‘contemptuous woordes when he was to 
be presed as a drommer to goo towards Ostende.’ It does not 
appear what was eventually done with him. No other contumacy 
of the kind is recorded during the year. In all, some 500 were 
levied or ‘imprested’ from London for Ostend alone, 404 of 
whom had to be supplied with arms from Government stores : 
150 of them being said to be ‘verie bare apparelled’ and ‘in 
naked sort,’ the Lord Mayor was enjoined to take order that 
they should be furnished with ‘ necessarie rayment’ at the cost 
of one mark apiece.’ On the 8th of June the Lord Mayor was 
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told that in future all levies should be raised in the City through 
him, instead of by officers sent expressly by the Council. 
From various instructions issued, it is plain that the Council had 
reason to fear peculation in the matter of the soldiers’ pay after 
their arrival at Ostend. 

Lastly, we may mention that inquiry into the frauds of 1588 
in connexion with the Devonshire musters was continued in 1589, 
with the result that the monies fraudulently obtained were ap- 
parently, after much trouble, refunded. Similar frauds were dis- 
covered in Wiltshire. Forty shillings seems to have been an 
ordinary price for a man to pay to a Justice or his servant for 
discharge after having been impressed. 

It is probable that a thorough examination of the daily 
minutes of the Privy Council for three successive years, at a 
time when military service was being freely enforced in accord- 
ance with the Common Law, will give a fairer idea of the opera- 
tion of the law than would be given by a selection of the more 
striking entries during an extended period. No excuse, therefore, 
is needed for quoting further references to the subject in the 
year 1590. In this year an expedition was fitted out for France 
under the command of Sir John Norris to help Henry the Fourth 
against the League. It was at first intended that the greater 
part of the troops should come from the garrisons of the ‘ Cau- 
tionary Towns,’ but deference was paid to objections raised by 
the Dutch States, and instructions were sent in January to the 
County Lieutenants to have their quotas ready for service. Out 
of every hundred men, forty were to be armed with pikes and 
corslets, five to be halberdiers, twenty musketeers, and the rest 
‘shot with callivers’ (an arquebus lighter and shorter than a 
musket, which was fired without a rest). But to save the county 
expense in each case, the levies might be short by ten per cent., 
‘though the Queen’s Majestie is to make her paie to the full 
number without saving any penie therebie.’ It is not clear in 
what proportion the monies raised in the counties for ‘coat and 
conduct’ were ordinarily supplemented by allowances from the 
Exchequer, but it would appear that some controversy had arisen 
with regard to the heavy cost of the levies constantly raised 
during Elizabeth’s reign for military purposes. Later in the 
month further instructions were issued, with a special recom- 
mendation to summon such persons to the muster ‘ as have served 
as soldiers aforetyme,’ but much was left to the discretion of 
the Lieutenants as they should find ‘most convenient both for 
the service and the ease of the contrie.’ Later in the year, 
when the levies were ordered to march to various ports to embark 
for foreign service, 4s. a head was allowed by Her Majesty ‘ for 
everie coate,’ and for ‘conduct’ either a halfpenny for each 
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mile or 8d. for each day from the time they left their respective 
counties. The soldiers were also to be given their ordinary wages 
till they embarked, further allowances on board ship, and when 
they landed in France to ‘ enter into the monethlie paie.’ Great 
care was to be taken to have an inventory of their arms and 
‘apparrellinge,’ so that all might be restored on the army’s 
return from foreign service. 

It is clear from these and other similar entries that while 
service abroad in the Queen’s armies was recognised as obligatory, 
the machinery for raising the necessary forces was not so well 
established but that disputes might arise with regard to it, and 
fresh instructions had constantly to be sent to the officers charged 
with the duty of enforcing the obligation. The difference in the 
operation of this law and that for impressment for the Navy, 
which appears to have had a precisely similar traditional origin, 
is very remarkable. The press-gang lingers in our memory 
mostly for the hardships it entailed and the efforts made to evade 
it : impressment for the County Militia carries with it no such 
associations. Whether it be that military service is more con- 
genial to the Englishman than service on board ship, or that 
it was less onerous to him through being enforced by his neigh- 
bours and known officials instead of by strangers; or (which 
is perhaps the most probable reason) it was easier from the 
earliest times to escape it by providing a substitute, it has cer- 
tainly left no such memories as the naval press-gang has. 
Further, while statutes for the purpose of enforcing military 
service are very numerous, naval impressment appears in our 
statute-book merely as a burden which Parliament has from time 
to time found it necessary to alleviate by granting exemption 
to certain classes of persons or by restricting the powers of the 
Crown with respect to it. 

But however this may be, the reign of Elizabeth saw the last 
of obligatory military service in the strictest sense—that is to 
say, the sense in which service in the Navy was enforced up to 
the last century. The Act of 1557 was repealed in James the 
First’s reign (1 Jac. I. cap. 25): an Act of Charles the First (16 
Car. I. cap. 28) declared impressment by the Crown for the Army 
was illegal, though it authorised Justices of the Peace by order of 
Parliament to impress all men between 18 and 60 for the war. 
In the disputes between King and Parliament it would appear 
that Parliament repudiated not so much the ancient obligation 
to military service as the methods by which the Crown had en- 
forced it. In the Petition of Right it is martial law as imposed 
by Royal Commissions that is mainly impugned. Nevertheless, 
it would not have been surprising if, in the welter of civil strife 


that followed these disputes, the ancient law of the realm had 
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been finally and irrevocably submerged; and it is perhaps the 
strongest evidence of its tenacity that it reappeared in a compre- 
hensive and carefully elaborated form in one of the earliest Acts 
of the Restoration Parliament. The law of 1557 was re- 
established in a modified form. In each county there was to be 
a Lord Lieutenant, who should appoint Deputy Lieutenants to 
undertake the duty of mustering the county levies when occasion 
required, the soldiers to be provided by owners of property in 
proportion to their income. Some relics of the older system 
remained in that certain great Crown officers, the Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, the Warden of the Stannaries, the Governor 
of the Isle of Wight, discharged this function within their several 
jurisdictions in the place of County Lieutenants, and to this day 
the City of London has a Commission of Lieutenancy but no 
Lord Lieutenant. 

Then when the Seven Years’ War put a severe strain on our 
military resources more stringent measures were necessary for 
reaping the full benefit of the County Militia, and the Militia 
ballot was introduced by an Act of 1757. Under this the lia- 
bility of every able-bodied adult to military service might have 
been made a reality, but it would appear that in fact the ballot 
was not put in force till 1775, and from the first every man 
balloted was allowed to find a substitute. During the 
Napoleonic period various experiments were made for the purpose 
of obtaining a Reserve Army from the material supplied by the 
oldest of our constitutional forces, and Militia Acts have been 
very numerous. Mr. Fortescue, in his County Lieutenancies 
and the Great War, gives a full account of the system during 
1802-14. He points out that in all the discussions on the sub- 
ject it was taken for granted that no one balloted for the Militia 
would serve in person, and notes that in one year in the Middle- 
sex Militia out of more than 45,000 men there was only one 
principal—i.e. only one who was not a substitute for an original 
ballottee! © Whatever may be said of the suspension of the 
existing Militia Ballot Act, which has for long been an annual 
ceremony, it cannot be contended that under the existing Acts 
any approach to universal personal service could be made. The 
Militia Acts are a remarkable illustration of the law by which civic 
freedom involves a liability to military service whenever national 
interests demand it; but Mr. Fortescue has pointed out in a very 
convincing manner that their actual operation has been in the 
past by no means favourable to the national interests whenever 
those interests have made a large increase in the Regular Army 
necessary. 

Any novel application of the law which we have traced from 
the eleventh century onwards would form a subject of discussion 
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quite beyond the limits of the present article. Such application 
would obviously require the creation of administrative machinery 
not so far in existence. 

The Acts relating to the Militia form an almost impenetrable 
tangle into which no one is likely to enter unnecessarily, but so 
far as the ballot is concerned the law at present, according to 
the officially authorised Manual of Military Law, appears to 
stand as follows: Those provisions of a Consolidation Act of 
1802 (42 Geo. III. c. 90) which relate to the ballot are still 
in force, though they have been amended by some later Acts. 
No ballot for the Militia appears to have been held since 1810, 
except in the years 1830 and 1831. First in 1816 under a tem- 
porary Act, and then in 1817 under a permanent Act, the pro- 
visions for annual training were suspended year by year by 
Orders in Council. Next, from 1829 to 1865 annual Acts were 
passed suspending all proceedings for raising Militia by ballot, 
except when specially authorised by Order in Council, as hap- 
pened in 1830 and 1831. The Act of 1865 (28 & 29 Vict. c. 46), 
though for one year only, has been continued in force since 1865 
by Annual Expiring Laws Continuance Acts. 

Lastly, in 1808 and 1812, independently of the legislation 
referred to above, special Acts were passed for raising by ballot 
in each county a force of men between 18 and 30, which was 
styled ‘ Local Militia,’ and is said in the Manual of Military 
Law to represent the old general levy. Each man balloted must 
serve in person for four years and receives no bounty. No force 
has been raised under these Acts since 1815. From 1815 to 
1832 Orders in Council were annually passed suspending the 
operation of the Acts, but the Act authorising the issue of these 
Orders was itself repealed as obsolete in 1873. The ‘ Local 
Militia,’ as distinguished from the regular Militia with which 
we are more familiar, does not seem to have ever been of actual 
importance ; but the provisions relating to it are of interest as 
showing at what a comparatively recent date the ancient law of 
military service was embodied by Parliament in a statutory form. 


H. B. Simpson. 
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WAR AND THE FARMER © 


THE farmer is a chartered grumbler, and some dispensation of 
Providence, doubtless wise, provides him with a grievance at all 
seasons. When sunny weather is ripening his corn he remembers 
that it is shrinking his root crops; when the rain bulks his roots 
he remembers that it is spoiling his corn. If prices are high he 
declares that it is difficult to buy linseed or cotton cake and 
barley meal at a fair figure; if prices are low he will point out 
the impossibility of growing corn at a profit. If a prolonged 
spell of fine weather brings his clover and meadow hays safely 
to the stack he will point out the urgent need of rain for the 
seed clover and the after feed. He may have learned by experi- 
ence that seed clovers can thrive through a drought, but the 
theory of his childhood is too firmly established to be relinquished 
at the bidding of mere fact. 1t follows that his complaints are 
regarded as incidental to his occupation, and are seldom taken 
seriously. At present he may be heard to declare that he is one 
of the worst sufferers from the War, but with wheat somewhere 
between fifty and sixty shillings a quarter, oats hard to obtain, 
and the price of meat standing high, nobody is prepared to believe 
him. He has cried ‘ Wolf’ so long that, now the wolf is really at 
his door, his protests rouse very little interest. 

To begin to understand his present position, it is necessary to 
remember that for long years past the number of agricultural 
labourers in this country has been steadily shrinking. Many 
causes have contributed to the decline. The development of 
towns and urban industries has drawn men from rural districts ; 
the call of the Dominions overseas has taken agriculturalists from 
the British Isles by the hundred thousand. Canada and Aus- 
tralia have little use for the town-bred worker; they have gone 
so far as to warn him to stay away unless he has the wherewithal 
to live while he looks round for the place that may or may not 
be forthcoming. On the other hand, the sturdy labourer has 
always been welcome; he has a standing invitation. Special 
fares are arranged for his benefit; work awaits his arrival, and 
the wages are sufficiently high to enable him in Canada after a 
few years of strenuous life to take up one of the 160-acre farms 
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that can be paid for over a term of years, farms on which 50 acres 
have been broken up and laid down to wheat, on which a home- 
stead with suitable outbuildings has been set up and much of the 
pioneer work accomplished. Canada, with an area greater than 
that of the United States and little more than ten per cent. of its 
population, is hungry for men; Australia, not very far behind 
Canada in area, and with special advantages of her own, is equally 
clamant, and, since the twentieth century dawned, Great Britain 
has parted with more than a million of her sturdiest sons. They 
have not gone in the main from the towns but from the country. 
Our Dominions overseas receive a set-back from time to time; 
they outgrow their financial resources or suffer from over-specula- 
tion in one form or another, and then they must call a halt; but 
whatever the nature of the reverse, nothing less than an unfore- 
seen succession of bad harvests can diminish the call for agricul- 
tural labour, and the agents of the Dominions go through every 
county at home telling in no reticent or guarded fashion the story 
of an Eldorado overseas. 

For some years past the farmer has felt the pinch and has 
done nothing. Agricultural wages have remained as near as 
possible to starvation point, any little increase, grudgingly con- 
ceded, having been more than offset by the rise in prices of the 
necessities of life. It has not been possible for the labourer to 
pay an economic rent, the shilling or eighteenpence that he contri- 
butes weekly has not availed to keep his overcrowded home in 
habitable repair, and it is hopeless to build new cottages for him 
on the basis of a four per cent. return. Even if it were, the 
farmer would not undertake the task unless he owned his farm ; 
he will not often do it then, and the landlord has not recovered 
from the long season of low prices, and is concerned with his 
mortgages rather than with improvements. Local authorities 
have the power but lack the will; their concern is for the rate- 
payer’s pocket, and they themselves are ratepayers. Farmers 
have long complained that the present farm hand works far 
less than his father and grandfather did in the long day that 
brought them to the workhouse at last ; they know that the man 
who does little at home develops new capacities in the Dominions, 
but they do not realise that the conditions and surroundings in 
the stimulating air of Canada or Australia, added to the living force 
of a vigorous democracy, are sufficient to account for the change. 
Here the labourer has no future; there his future is in his own 
hands. The present Government tried to improve the status of 
agriculture through the medium of the Small Holdings Act, but, 
as I pointed out in these pages some year or two ago, they did 
no more than put the cart before the horse. They exhausted the 
small capital that labour could save or borrow and provided no 
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market for produce. A couple of bad seasons could, and generally 
did, suffice to throw the labourer back into his old, hopeless 
position. 

It followed naturally from the conditions briefly outlined here 
that this country was not in the position to part with its agri- 
cultural labourers when War broke out. There were no reserves 
to fall back upon; the men who left could not be replaced, for 
they are skilled workmen, albeit the worst-paid in Great Britain. 
Unfortunately the dangerous disease required a desperate remedy ; 
the farmer and the landowner found themselves side by side on 
the village platform urging every able-bodied man to serve his 
country in the hour of need. Thousands of married labourers 
answered the call and went to submit their strength to the disci- 
pline of training. They left home cheerfully, partly out of the 
Anglo-Saxon love of adventure, partly out of the knowledge that 
their wives and children would be better off than they had ever 
been. The labourer with three or four children might bring home 
fifteen or sixteen shillings a week; out of that he would require 
perhaps as much as sixpence a day for his own beer and tobacco ; 
the remainder must feed him as well as the family, and the house- 
wife’s task was hard. To-day he is better clothed and better 
fed than he has ever been; he is setting aside a certain amount of 
money against the end of the War, while his wife draws fifteen 
shillings weekly, with an extra allowance for each child. The 
farmer works short-handed ; he has in many cases raised the wages 
of those who remain behind, and he knows that the fighters will 
not return to the old conditions when War is over. They will be 
new men demanding new terms and treatment, and if they cannot 
find them at home they will look for them abroad. 

Having taken toll and tithe of his labour, the Government 
bade the farmer sow more corn; and when these instructions 
were issued many farmers realised the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, none more than those whose plough horses, or some of 
them, had been commandeered soon after harvest. Straw had 
been denied them, but they were bidden to increase the tale 
of bricks. It was reported by the Board of Agriculture that an 
addition of ten per cent. to the corn area might be antici- 
pated, and this may be set down roughly at about 200,000 
acres. To bring this -change about many labourers would be 
necessary, the extent varying according to the nature of the soil. 
Draining, liming, stone clearing, manuring, ploughing, cultivat- 
ing, harrowing, rolling, would be necessary, together with some 
sacrifice of pulse, forage, root crops, and new pastures. What- 
ever the measure of labour required, it would not be inconsider- 
able, even granting that certain pulse and forage crops require 
more attention than corn, and the conditions would be further 
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complicated by the fact that low-grade farming is far more 
common in this country to-day than it used to be in times 
when labour was plentiful. Without using modern machinery, 
the only safe labour-saver, the farmer has been forced, or has 
chosen, to farm poorly. One sees in nearly all parts of rural 
England fields with wide borders untouched by the plough and 
full of corn cockle, thistles, coltsfoot, bindweed, dodder, 
docks, field foxtail, and nettle; all too often these un- 
welcome visitors, to say nothing of others, have eaten far 
into cultivated land. At the best of times they seemed to have 
passed out of control; they will become a worse danger than 
before, when the already attenuated supply of labour is spread 
over a wider area. Spraying, draining, deep ploughing, fallow- 
ing, digging, all take time, cost money and demand hard work. 

Parliament has partly recognised the special needs of the 
hour, and is prepared to allow children to work on the land 
and to advocate the employment of women. In Scotland and the 
North of England women are accustomed to help, and their 
labours are valuable, particularly in the dairy, for few cows will 
yield as freely to men as to women; in the south and centre 
women are hard to find even for milking, and now that the wives 
are receiving an ample allowance it is to be feared that their 
appearance in the fields will be sporadic. The value of children 
is doubtful, and the wisdom of their indiscriminate use more 
doubtful still. You may find them in pea-picking time doing 
their share and welcoming the little holiday from school, but 
their attendance in all weathers as constant workers is not likely 
to be regular. The mothers have no incentive to urge the 
children, and the physique of the country-born is not what it 
is popularly supposed to be. Down to a few months ago they 
did not always have enough to eat ; the food their father’s agricul- 
tural wage commanded was of the poorest. Herded together in 
overcrowded cottages, sleeping in rooms from which all suspicion 
of fresh air is excluded, they are in many cases more puny and 
delicate than the children of the towns. 

To add to the farmer’s troubles, the winter now at an end 
has been extremely unfavourable. Down to the end of Septem- 
ber the year’s rainfall was below the average; by the end of 
December that average had been exceeded. The mid-winter 
months provided nothing but rain, the frosts that complete the 
work of the plough and make the earth friable were conspicuously 
absent, low-lying lands were flooded in every direction and are 
saturated, winter-sown corn suffered, and spring sowing, late 
everywhere, has in certain parts been abandoned. If the full 
shortage of labour has not yet been experienced, it is because 
the land, down to middle March, has been too soft for spade or 
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plough. Some farmers have been unable to send their corn to 
market because there was no dry wind to remove the moisture 
from the stacks, and in the face of rising prices they have been 
unable to handle last year’s harvest. This statement applies only 
to those more fortunate men who are able to hold their produce of 
whatever kind until the early glut, following hay or corn harvest, 
has been absorbed by the consumer. It is safe to say that the 
weather has been a factor in that rise of prices that has forced 
bread to its present figure and has added so much to the troubles 
of those whose earnings have been adversely affected by the War. 
Those corn-holding farmers who made a desperate effort to ignore 
the weather merely flooded the market with grain that could not 
be used for anything much more useful than poultry food. 

With a favourable winter it is possible to have all the spring 
corn sown in March, and to have the other work on the land 
well forward. Under the exceptional conditions of the past 
six months there is hardly a farmer in the country whose pre- 
parations for the coming season are not badly in arrear, and 
even if he had a full complement of labourers he would not be 
free of anxiety. However small his supply at present, there 
are certain demands that must be met. He must have horsemen 
and cowmen, he must have stockmen and a shepherd under 
ordinary circumstances ; whatever the size and needs of his hold- 
ing, the live stock claim attention for the good and sufficient 
reason that they represent a part of his capital and cannot be 
neglected for a day. Only when their needs have been satisfied 
can the actual work on the land be considered. There is another 
difficulty before him. However ill-supplied he may be, there are 
others who are worse off and will endeavour to secure additional 
labour at his expense with the bait of a higher wage. Almost 
for the first time in his life, the farmer must conciliate his men, 
and they have not been slow to realise that they have the whip 
hand. Apart from the farmers whose chief concern is corn, the 
cattle-breeders, the men who live by fattening stock, the keepers 
of a dairy herd—all have been face to face with shortage of 
labour. 

Enough has been said to show that the double problem of a 
mild, rainy winter and a short labour supply lies beyond the 
ordinary methods of solution; we may turn now to consider the 
effect upon the farmer of the extraordinary rise in prices since 
War began. 

To do this it is necessary, in the first instance, to divide 
farmers into two classes. The first, a comparatively small one, 
embraces the men with ample capital and considerable holdings of 
their own. There were not many of these a few years ago, but 
after 1910 the general upward tendency of prices began to make 
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itself felt, and, while hundreds of landowners were selling a part 
of their estates in order to limit the area of increased taxation as 
applied to themselves, thousands of substantial farmers took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to become their own landlords. A 
farm is a very intimate and personal possession : every field has its 
special capacities, its little failings only to be checked by those 
who have watched it year by year; the old-established man can 
thrive where a new man would either fail or earn no more than a 
bare living. The comparatively rich farmers are in a position 
to mould their supplies to the demand, te sell or to hold, to 
increase one crop and diminish another, to use the best fertilisers, 
keep a good herd of cows or flock of sheep, and to purchase 
pedigree sires. They are sure of their market, and though bad 
weather and scanty labour affect them too, they can gather the 
benefits without suffering greatly from the evils of high prices. 
They have never known what is called in country parlance ‘ Satur- 
day night farming ’--that is to say, they have not to condition 
their work to the needs of their wages and living bill. Their 
holdings may be anything from four hundred up to a thousand 
acres, in some few cases several thousand, and as they are always 
practical and often hard workers who do not spare themselves 
more than they spare their men, the circumstances of the time 
present few vital difficulties. Perhaps the best farming in 
England is done by men with moderate holdings ; too much land 
is almost as bad as too little, and undoubtedly some farmers 
hold more than they can attend to. It is unlikely that the big 
men will be able to raise as much spring corn as they hoped to do 
a few months ago, but theirs as a rule is high farming, and they 
are staffed to face abnormal times. It would be well for the 
country at large if farmers of a fairly large holding were in the 
majority, but the fact remains that it is very greatly outnumbered 
by the small men whose labours and responsibilities never end, 
and whose profits, always at the mercy of chance, have been 
ruined by high prices. 

Paradoxical as this may seem it is easily explained and 
understood. The greater part of this country is farmed with 
insufficient capital by men whose grandfathers were prosperous 
until the repeal of the Corn Laws, whose fathers struggled to 
keep their homes together by aid of grants and rebates from 
the landlord. They farm with a minimum of labour, with old- 
fashioned implements, inferior stock, insufficient fertilisers, 
and the mental equipment of mid-Victorian times. In a good 
year they may set a little money aside, in an average year they 
earn a living, after a bad season they must draw upon their 
scanty savings or fall into arrears. Some have purchased their 
holding in the last few years and have a mortgage upon it ; what- 
ever the times and circumstances they must struggle on as best 
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they can, because there is not under the sun another occupation 
for them. Their inability to pay proper wages or keep decent 
cottages for their labourers is one of the main factors in the 
agricultural unrest; even if they merely rent their holding and 
do not own it, the chances are that the landlord is relatively as 
poor as they. A burnt stack, a lost horse or cow, an outbreak of 
swine fever, any one of these ordinary incidents of the farmer’s 
year will cripple them for the time being. By reason of their 
lack of capital they flood the market and depress prices. As soon 
as their hay is stacked it must be sold to pay the extra hands 
that helped to cut and cart and stack it; their corn goes to the 
threshing machine as soon as it can be hired and to market in 
the week or two following; nothing must stay on the premises 
after it becomes saleable. Those who have studied the Board of 
Agriculture’s weekly returns will not have failed to note how 
prices fall as soon as hay or corn is ready for market, and the 
money paid at a hundred centres keeps the small farmer on his 
feet. He is essentially backward in all his methods and in- 
tolerant of progress; having no money for modern improvements 
he is suspicious of them. Suggestions of co-operation in what- 
ever form fall upon deaf ears; he knows that he has mastered the 
peculiarities of his own few fields and believes that this mastery 
extends to the whole practice of farming. A dour, hardworking 
and woefully backward man, he nevertheless does a brave day’s 
work and seldom voices a specific grievance. To-day he is in 
serious trouble and needs prompt assistance. 

The Government that came to the assistance of the banks and 
Stock Exchange can hardly overlook the small agriculturalist, 
for his troubles are largely due to the War, and for all his faults 
or shortcomings the country requires his services. Harvest was 
beginning when war broke out, and the ready-money grower sold 
his wheat at about forty shillings, his barley at thirty, and his 
oats at twenty-five, all fair prices. He was able to buy seed- 
wheat for winter sowing at a moderate figure. By the time the 
rise in prices began to be noticeable, the great majority of farmers, 
who are not stock-breeders with good connexion, had nothing 
left to sell. In accordance with their custom they had finished 
with corn for the year, and were turning their attention to 
fattening oxen, sheep, pigs, their main source of support be- 
tween harvests. For stock feeding they require maize, barley 
meal, middlings, linseed cake, beans, cotton cake, oats, and 
peas. It is impossible to quote prices with certainty when they 
move from day to day, but in general terms it may be said that 
maize and barley meal have gone from thirty shillings a quarter 
to forty. Middlings and linseed cake have risen about 31. per 
ton, cotton cake about 2/1. per ton. Beans have gone from about 
thirty-two shillings to forty-two, oats from twenty-five shillings 
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per quarter have reached thirty-five, and peas have advanced 
from thirty-six shillings to forty-eight. Before these lines can 
be printed changes in either direction may be recorded, but it 
may be said that the farmer has been compelled to pay twenty- 
six or twenty-seven shillings for the food that a pound would 
have purchased before War began. In some cases the proportion 
is even higher. Spring-seed corns are very expensive. The man 
who sold his wheat at two pounds in August last will probably 
find that his spring. seed costs three, or even more, for you 
cannot sow any kind of wheat in spring. Oats for March plant- 
ing will cost him five shillings a sack more than his own fetched, 
and seed barley shows in some cases an increase of fifty per cent. 
The rise in the price of stock, although it is not inconsiderable, 
is not sufficient to cover the added cost of foodstuffs, and one 
hears in all directions of farmers who have been obliged to sell 
stock before it was ready for the market, either because they 
could not afford to buy more food at the enhanced figures, or be- 
cause they needed the money to meet the high price of seed oats 
and barley. Some farmers with milking herds and contracts 
that run to April have been losing money, few have made any. 
Even where they could pay for the food required, there 
have been other difficulties; first, the delay in getting delivery 
by rail on lines required for military service; and, finally, the 
difficulty of carting. All these are small matters enough : so, too, 
is the additional two or three shillings to the wages of the 
labourer ; but the cumulative effect is very considerable, and while 
many men can hardly see how they are going to hold out be- 
tween now and harvest, still more realise that a really bad 
harvest would give them their knock-out blow. August weather 
in these islands is always variable, and it is clear that the harvest 
will take an unusual time to collect, in the first place because 
of the extension of corn area, and secondly on account of the 
labour shortage. Nowadays the hands make great efforts because 
so many farmers pay a lump sum for harvesting, and the sooner 
it is over the more profitable it is to the harvester; but even 
with men working as they never work at other times one may 
see the harvest considerably delayed by a few days’ rain. If we 
have a wet harvest thousands of acres of corn will remain to rot 
in the fields, unless some new conditions are developed between 
now and August. 

There are one or two other points relating to the financial 
position of the small farmer. He does not employ much labour, 
but what he does employ is costing him an addition of fifteen 
or twenty per cent. For assistance at harvest time he will need to 
pay a special price. His tithe being regulated by the price of 
wheat, oats, and barley, will in all probability be higher this 
year than it has been for a quarter of a century, and if he be 
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farming on a short or yearly tenancy he may reasonably expect 
to find his rent raised. Corn prices rule rent as they rule tithe, 
and it is well to remember that very many of those wicked Tory 
landlords, who really understood the farmer’s difficulties, and 
knew how to distinguish between facts and appearances, have 
sold a great part of their land to men without traditions, who 
look upon it as an investment and nothing else. When the small 
man cannot thrive and the big man can absorb his holding the 
modern landlord or his agent will merely say Vae victis. 

If the country could spare its small farmers there would be 
nothing more to be said, but it cannot. We have too few in 
England at present, and the real necessity of the hour is to help 
them to help themselves, to overcome their innate contempt for 
modern methods, and to place before them the means of making 
up for the loss of men and horses, the increased cost of food- 
stuffs, the increasing cost of freights, and the railway company’s 
delays. This work, which can only be accomplished by the Gov- 
ernment, has long been necessary, and we have only gone without 
it at a great cost in efficiency and with ample waste of national 
resources. To-day, when all our business methods are under- 
going the closest scrutiny, the claims of agriculture cannot be 
overlooked, and even if the Government has not yet taken any 
steps to help the farmer, it has at least recognised his need for 
assistance. 

There are two ways in which the Government can come to 
the farmer’s aid. The first is by the supply of that modern 
machinery by which the shortage of labour may be made up. 
Steam and petrol can do a giant’s work. For example, the steam 
cultivator can reduce a big field to order in far less time than three 
teams of horses would require, and for the smaller fields that 
cannot be handled by the large engines, by reason of the room 
they need for turning, there are small motor ploughs that save 
both time and money. A horse working all day can pull one 
tenth of its own weight; to compare this with engine capacity 
is to realise at once how much time and labour are lost under 
the normal conditions of ploughing. Much of the work done 
in all small farms by hand under cover could be more than 
trebled by the introduction of small engines fed by oil or petrol— 
chaff cutting, meal grinding, root pulping, water pumping, and 
the rest could be completed in a fraction of the time. On the road 
the slow-going farm wagon could be replaced by the motor van. 
The harvest in North America consists of little more than one 
operation ; a single machine serves to cut the corn and thresh 
it, being fed by the straw, for which there is no demand. In 
this country the value of straw for thatch, litter, chaff, and 
other purposes, calls for some other fuel, perhaps the substitution 
of oil or petrol, but this should not prove a problem beyond the 
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resources of our engineers. It is interesting to note that nearly 
forty years have passed since experiments in ploughing by elec- 
tricity were carried on in France. To-day the highest point 
of agricultural development, as far as labour-saving machinery is 
concerned, has been reached in America, and the methods 
followed in both the United States and Canada are worthy the 
closest attention, even though it must be admitted that the 
harvest weather in America is more reliable than it is here, and 
that for the best results fine days are indispensable. 

At the present moment one cannot expect farmers to invest 
in modern machinery; even if they had the inclination they 
lack the means, but if the Government, through the Board of 
Agriculture, would supply the necessary machinery at different 
centres throughout the rural areas, and would notify the farmers 
of the terms on which they could be hired, the whole procedure 
of farming by machinery could be put upon a business basis. 
The farmer does a certain amount of hiring already; the steam 
plough, the threshing machine, and other agricultural plant, pass 
in their due season from farm to farm. This supply, however, 
is in private hands, is only moderately efficient, and leaves a 
large field of work untouched. Some farmers have their own 
machines, though they are only in use for a week or two in 
the year. If the Board of Agriculture took the matter in hand 
the middleman might be eliminated, the area of operations 
would be extended considerably, and, by reason of the rapidity 
with which the work can be done, it would be possible to collect 
the harvest for a number of farms in the time and with no 
more labour than is required for one. It would pay the farmer 
to meet charges that paid an interest on the outlay and provided 
a sinking fund to buy new machinery in due course. In a few 
country districts enterprising merchants may be found to take 
the farmer’s corn from the threshing machine to the market town, 
prepare it for market and sell on commission. Unfortunately 
such firms are few. 

Motor wagons for the transport of corn, hay, straw, and some 
of the stock from farm to railhead or market, would be an 
immense advantage to farmers. At present one man, sometimes 
two, go on a journey that may be ten miles or more out and 
home, by the side of the slow-moving carthorse. They take their 
time, receive a special allowance for carting, and stay as long 
as may be necessary at their favourite inn to liquidate it. Coal 
is generally carted from distant stations in the same comfortable, 
primitive fashion. In short, the whole pace of farming needs 
to be speeded up, and this can only be done by Government aid. 
As the Government demands more corn in the country’s vital 
interests, it is not unreasonable that it should provide the 
machinery that will ensure the required supply under new condi- 
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tions that have made soldiers of so many agricultural labourers 
and made farming on the old lines well-nigh impracticable. 

The other pressing need of the hour is a system of co-opera- 
tion, for which we must look to Denmark rather than to North 
America for a model. It is not necessary to discuss the Danish 
system at any length ; its general principles are familiar to all who 
take any interest in agricultural problems, and though the Danish 
farmers are not a very thriving body, they would hardly be able 
to remain in business at all if they followed our English methods. 
Co-operation has been demanded these many years; a few stray 
experiments have been made and failed because farmers would 
not assist. To-day the case is altered; the country needs all 
the food it can raise, and it is common knowledge that in 
every county in these islands an immense amount of fruit and 
vegetables is wasted annually because it can find no market. 
While there may be a shortage of certain foods in one district, 
in another these same foods are being fed to the pigs. To 
make a single journey with a small supply is not a paying pro- 
position ; to send some foods to London is to incur a heavy 
expense for cartage, railway freight, and commission, and then 
to have the produce handled by a buying ring in the London 
market, so that the result of the whole transaction is often a 
definite loss. This has been the actual experience of the writer. 
The co-operative van would solve all these problems and would 
carry the good food to those who stand in need of it. Our 
present system is wasteful and ridiculous. While the fruit 
wastes in the English orchards, the townsman buys what has 
been sent from America or the Cape and has contributed the 
most of its flavour to the ships and trains that carried it; while 
not a tithe of our gardens and orchards pay toll to the honey 
bee, we pay 30,0001. a year for foreign honey. 

If Denmark can make general farming and small culture 
possible through the medium of co-operation, why can we not 
do the same? And, having taken the responsibility of establish- 
ing the small-holder, why should not the Government give him 
the only assistance that can enable him to bear the heavy burden 
of the gift? 

It may be that down to the present the country has not been 
ripe for the change, that the hostility of the backward farmer has 
been a factor in the delay. Now the times have changed, and 
those of us to whom active participation in the present world 
tragedy is forbidden are prepared to do all that in us lies to 
increase the country’s food supply and to see it directed into the 
right channels. But only the Government can give this move- 
ment the impetus necessary to enable it to ride, rough-shod if need 
be, over the ruts of long accumulated prejudice. 

S. L. Bensusan. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT BIRTH- AND 
DEATH-RATES: 


A REPLY TO DR. BREND 


No subject which has been brought further forward by the War 
is of greater importance than that dealt with by Dr. William 
A. Brend in the March issue of the Nineteenth Century, in an 
article under the rather sinister title ‘ The Passing of the Child.’ 
His view that ‘changes have occurred, and are still taking place, 
in our population which point to the conclusion that the popula- 
tion of Germany, already much the greater, will in ensuing 
decades tend more and more to outstrip ours at an increasingly 
rapid rate,’ is so gloomy that it must have depressed many of 
his readers. They will probably welcome any destructive 
criticism of Dr. Brend’s paper which can reasonably be offered, 
and may even be disposed to listen to one who has studied the 
population question without any theological or socialistic preju- 
dices, and has failed in consequence to see that the Malthusian 
principle is ‘an exploded doctrine,’ as it is so commonly 
described. 

A brief historical review of the subject will enable the reader 
to appreciate the significance of Dr. Brend’s cautiously vague 
arguments which ‘point with a high degree of probability to a 
further fall in the birth-rate altogether independent of any in- 
crease in the practice which is the main cause of the fall, as 
well as to an automatic rise in the death-rate at no very distant 
time.’ In 1798 the Rev. T. R. Malthus showed in his famous 
Essay on the Principle of Population that as food supplies could 
only be increased slowly, populations could only be increased 
slowly—in other words, that high birth-rates only caused high 
death-rates. He advocated the remedy of late marriage and 
small families ; nevertheless, the birth- and death-rates continued 
high. But his theory became accepted, and became the basis 
of Political Economy and of the Doctrine of Evolution. Mean-. 
while, the system of early marriage and small families, or Neo- 
malthusianism as it is now called, had sprung up. About 1882 
a popular pamphlet on the subject was written by Dr. Knowlton, 
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an American physician. In 1876 its sale, which had hitherto 
been very small, was suddenly forbidden in England. In the 
following year Charles Bradlaugh and Mrs. Annie Besant were 
prosecuted for publishing it to defy this prohibition. Although 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn summed up strongly in their favour, 
the trial was decided against them. But it aroused widespread 
interest, and many of the reading public immediately began 
to limit their families. From this year the birth-rate commenced 
to fall in England, Germany, Austria, Holland, and Belgium, 
and within a decade or so in all the other European countries 
except Russia, the Balkan States, and Ireland. It may be noted 
here that the leading Neomalthusians, on humanitarian, eugenic, 
and anti-socialistic grounds, specially advocated encouragement of 
the new parental prudence among the poor and unfit. 

Though the birth-rates were falling fairly steadily year by 
year as restriction extended downwards in the social scale, the 
populations continued to increase as fast as before because the 
death-rates fell with the birth-rates, as it had been predicted they 
would. But the decline had not been long in progress before 
false alarms began to be raised about the population diminishing. 
In vain did the Neomalthusians attempt to draw public attention 
to the equally falling death-rate, and the consequently unaffected 
rate of increase. In time, however, it became impossible to 
ignore the fact that the death-rate was correspondingly falling. 
So the suggestion—a particularly gratifying one to socialistic 
reformers—was started that the reduction was due to ‘ improve- 
ment in conditions,’ the inference being that it was not due 
to any reduction of the pressure of population through family 
limitation. One suggestion, that it had all been brought about 
by the recent Public Health Act was easily disposed of, as this 
measure could hardly account for the strikingly synchronous 
reduction of the death-rate in the other countries where the 
birth-rate was declining. But the vaguer appeal to ‘ improve- 
ment in conditions’ persisted, and still persists. Timely supple- 
mented by a new line of anti-Neomalthusian argument—statistical 
corrections for age and sex distribution, which will be examined 
later—it underlies the whole of Dr. Brend’s argument. The 
reason why it still persists is that the following question con- 
tinues to be ignored: Why has the death-rate risen in those 
countries where the birth-rate has risen, and why has the death- 
rate been stationary in those countries where the birth-rate has 
been stationary? There are four countries in which the birth- 
rate has risen, namely Ontario (from 1895 to 1908), Japan, 
Ceylon, and Bulgaria. In every one of them the death-rate 
rose in close correspondence with the birth-rate. Can it be said 
that ‘conditions’ were deteriorating in these countries, thereby 
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increasing the death-rates? Again, in four countries the birth- 
rate has remained practically stationary, namely Russia, Rou- 
mania, Jamaica, and Ireland. In these the death-rate has re- 
mained practically stationary—though Russia seems in the last 
few years to. have had a reduction of its death-rate, and of its 
birth-rate. Will Dr. Brend maintain that there has been no 
progress in these countries of the kind which, according to his 
view, would reduce their death-rate? Italy is another case to 
which attention should be directed. Its birth-rate only began 
to decline about 1886. It was then about 38 per thousand, and 
fell to 32.5 in 1901, the death-rate meanwhile falling from about 
28 per thousand to 22. According to the Eugenics Review for 
October, Italy’s birth-rate stopped falling in 1901—and so did 
the death-rate! Italy’s birth- and death-rates have remained 
practically stationary from 1901 to 1910! Yet 22 per thousand 
is a high death-rate. Why were the doctors and social reformers 
unable to reduce it these ten years? 

The only satisfactory explanation of the very remarkable 
way in which the death-rates follow the birth-rates, i.e. of the 
strikingly high correlation between these rates, is the Malthusian 
one, namely that in every country in the world (except New 
Zealand, and perhaps also Australia) the birth-rates are, though 
in varying degrees, still excessive, and that the populations, in 
these varying degrees, are all pressing on their means of 
subsistence. 

What happens when an excessive birth-rate falls is that the 
infants, children, and adults live longer because of their share 
of the insufficient food-supply being increased. In 1876, when 
our birth-rate was 36 and our death-rate 21, the average duration 
of life was about 35 years. As the birth-rate fell, this steadily 
increased, till now it stands at about 53 years. Why, therefore, 
should we not go on reducing the birth-rate so long as the average 
duration of life goes on increasing—in other words, so long as 
the death-rate falls with it? But Dr. Brend apparently believes 
—and this is one reason for his pessimism—that an average dura- 
tion of life of 53 years is as high as we can expect to get. To 
this, indeed, he seems to attribute the arrest in the fall of the 
death-rate since 1912. He should have observed, however, that 
the birth-rate has also been practically stationary since 1912, 
and should consider whether the Maternity Benefit (to which 
and similar schemes he seems partial) has not actually had the 
effect of arresting the fall of the death-rate by arresting the fall 
of the birth-rate—that is, by encouraging an increase of the 
already excessive birth-rate among the poor. But what grounds 

2 In Hungary the same phenomenon followed the Act passed in 1901 for 


the State care of necessitous mothers and infants. 
312 
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are there for supposing that we have already reached the maxi- 
mum average duration of life? None, except the determination, 
which we have been exposing, to ignore the economic or Mal- 
thusian factor in the maintenance of high mortality rates. Every 
thoughtful person must see in the mass of poverty still in our 
midst a potent cause of shortened lives. What reason is there 
to suppose that the average duration of life in a sufficiently fed 
community would not be over 70 years? 

Assuming that an average duration of life of 70 years is 
possible, and that our coal and iron advantages will continue 
enabling us to maintain our annual increase of population of 
1 per cent., the death-rate will at least continue falling with 
the birth-rate till the latter reaches 20 per thousand. ‘ But,’ 
may exclaim someone who has more faith in numbers than in 
the abolition of poverty and unfitness, ‘the birth-rate may go 
on falling for many years after the death-rate will have ceased 
to fall with it.” The general answer to this is that there is 
still a very large proportion of unmarried men and women in 
the population, and to suggest that most people will be glad to 
be married and have at least two children when, through the 
reduction of rates and taxes and charitable demands by a low 
birth-rate among the poor, they will be able to do so easily; 
the particular answer is to point to New Zealand, where the 
birth-rate, having fallen till the average duration of life had 
risen to over 60 years, ceased to decline, and the marriage-rate 
increased. Another objector may, with Dr. Brend, deplore the 
thought of a larger proportion of people in the population being 
over 40 years of age. But surely the steadily rising average 
duration of life means that men and women are retaining their 
youth longer as the pressure of life diminishes. In another 
decade the age-limit for war service may well be over 40 years. 
Moreover, a country wants money as well as men for national 
defence, and it is the people past 40 who are the main reservoir 
of savings and of experience. 

Before the foregoing argument is concluded, the paltry differ- 
ences may be briefly considered which Dr. Brend, following on 
the work of Dr. Newsholme on the correction of vital statistics, 
introduces in the shape of modifications for age and sex distribu- 
tion. (1) That the decline of the birth-rate is causing, or will 
cause, a change in the age and sex distribution unfavourable 
to a sufficient production of children. In the Registrar-General’s 
Report for 1912 the actual analysis was given of the fall of the 
birth-rate and these corrections. The fall of the crude birth-rate 
from 1876-80 to 1912 was 11.53. This was partly responsible for 
increasing the number of women between 15 and 45 years of 
age, which should have raised the birth-rate by 2.86; but the 
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proportion of married women became smaller, which should have 
lowered the birth-rate by 1.1. The two disturbing influences 
acting together should, therefore, have caused a net rise of 
the birth-rate of 1.76 ; whereas there was an actual fall of 11.53, 
showing that the fertility of marriages had fallen even more, viz. 
by 11.53+1.76. So this correction, which is one of the largest, 
is only 1.76, as compared with a total drop of 11.53. (2) That 
the decrease of the death-rate is not such a gain as appears at 
first sight, because it is due (a) to a smaller proportion of infants 
among whom mortality is (necessarily?) high, and (b) to a more 
favourable distribution of ages. As to (a), Dr. Brend argues 
as if infantile mortality were a constant, and as if there were 
about as high a rate among the infants born to well-nourished 
mothers in the West End as to the underfed mothers in the 
East End. This, however, is too simple a way of explaining 
why the death-rate follows the birth-rate. The average infantile 
mortality in this country until recently was about 130 per thou- 
sand born, while the fall of the birth-rate has been from 36 to 
24, a drop of 12 per thousand of the population. Hence, for 
@ million of the population there are 12,000 fewer births; and, 
since in each thousand of these births there were 130 deaths, 
a reduction would result of 12x 130, or 1560 deaths in a million 
of the population, or 1.56 per thousand. Thus the whole effect 
of the fall of the birth-rate on the general death-rate by reducing 
infantile mortality would have been 1.56 per thousand. Since 
the actual fall of the general death-rate was no less than 8 per 
thousand (viz. from 22 to 14), it is obvious that the great part 
of it represents a real improvement in the health of the people. 
As regards (b), it is only necessary to refer to the table given 
by the Registrar-General for 1909 showing the crude and cor- 
rected death-rates for various countries at different times. In 
only very few cases did the differences between the crude and 
corrected figures exceed 1 or 2 parts per thousand, in spite of 
differences of birth-rates of from 15 to 20 per thousand, and of 
such extremes as regards migration as were shown by New 
Zealand’s immigration and Britain’s emigration. It might also 
be noted that in France the birth-rate has been falling for over 
a century, and is now the lowest on record, yet the death-rate 
is still decreasing, and shows no signs of the ‘almost inevitable’ 
rise which Dr. Brend makes out must well-nigh be upon us. 

No table of comparative figures for the average duration of 
life in the various countries seems yet to have been published, 
and the following is an attempt to supply one. Such figures are 
the best indication of the degree of civilisation, though these had 
better be taken as only approximately correct. The table’ is 
based, where possible, on the mean of the years 1910-11-12. It 
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is interesting to note the pacifist countries above the 50 years- 
and-over line and their low birth-rates; also that Germany will 
be the next country to come above the line : 





Birth-rate Death-rate | Natural Increase |A¥°"ae Duration! 
New Zealand . ‘ 26.2 9.3 16.9 61.3 
Australia 9 2 27-5 10.8 16.7 56 
United Kingdom . 24.4 14.2 10.2 ° 53.8 
Sweden . ‘ ; 24.1 14 10.1 53.7 
France . . , 19.1 18.3 8 53.2 
Norway . . P 25.8 13.4 12.4 52.8 
Denmark ‘ : 27 13.2 13.8 51.9 
Belgium 5 . 23.4 15.8 7.6 51.7 
Ireland . ‘ ‘ 23.2 16.7 6.5 50.6 
Holland ‘ji ; 28.2 13.5 14.7 50.1 
Switzerland . ‘ 24.9 15.7 9.2 50.1 
Germany ‘ . 29.8 16.9 12.9 43.9 
Italy . ° > 32.4 19.8 12.6 39.1 
Austria . . é 31.7 21.2 10.5 38.3 
Japan . ° ‘ 34 21.3 12.7 36.8 
Spain . * ; 32.3 22.8 9.5 36.7 
SS 37.6 21.7 15.9 34.6 | 
Hungary... 35.7 24 11.7 33.9 | 
Bulgaria ° ‘ 41.6 24.5 17.1 31 
Roumania . . 42.1 24.6 17.5 30.7 
Russia (European) . 45 28.3 16.7 27.8 











A very few words in conclusion will suffice for Germany. 
If any people had reason to be alarmed about the falling birth- 
rate it would be the Germans.” Whereas ours has been decreas- 
ing by about .3 per thousand per annum, theirs has in recent 
years been falling by over 1 per thousand—thrice as fast as ours, 
and the fastest in the world. The figures from 1908 onwards 
were 32.1, 31.1, 29.8, 28.6! It is safe to assume that in 1914 
Germany’s birth-rate was only 25.6, as against our 23.6. The 
poverty which must follow her tremendous expenditure of 
money in the War will surely accelerate the decline of the birth- 
rate, so that it will overtake ours within three or four years’ 
time, and approximate to the figure in France within a decade. 
Moreover, her huge sacrifice of breadwinners, as well as the 
expenditure of money, must raise the death-rate in the coming 
years much more than will happen in our country. Germany’s 
rate of natural increase will probably fall below 7 per thousand, 
while ours, if we do not exceed our present rate of casualties, 
and if we afterwards capture some of her trade, will very likely 
continue at about its present rate of 10. 


2 Since this was written the Lancet (March 20) reports a paper by Herr 
M. von Gruben bewailing the rapid fall of the German birth-rate in characteristic 
répopulateur fashion. 
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Germany’s day for rapid increase of population is over, and 
she will soon realise that her national safety will require her 
to enter into an entente with France, Belgium, Britain, and the 
other low birth-rate countries of Western Europe. So long as 
the terribly high birth-rates of Russia and the Balkan States 
continue, so long must we all be fully prepared for the disturb- 
ances that may arise from their pressure of population—a dan- 
gerous pressure, as evidenced by their very low average duration 
of life. Apart from the hopeful prospect of a Western European 
entente which would securely maintain the balance of population 
at home, it should not be forgotten that Australia and New Zea- 
land have the continuously highest rates of increase in the world, 
and that Canada, another rising continent, should long continue 
her present rate of 10 per thousand per annum. ‘To a Neo- 
malthusian, therefore, our population question has no gloom such 
as Dr. Brend has depicted. Were we now frankly to recognise it 
and to encourage parental prudence among the poor, and if the 
War were over, one could say that the future of the British 
Empire was full of promise. 

That the foregoing views are not merely based upon theory 
but have also practical experience on their side is shown by the 
case of Holland. There the Neomalthusian League has been 
registered as one of the Societies of Public Utility, and has been 
able to work freely and effectively among the poor. The general 
mortality has fallen to the lowest, and the rate of increase of 
population has arisen to the highest, in Western Europe. The 
army figures show a steady and most remarkable progress as 
regards the numbers and physique of the recruits. It also appears 
that the demand for Socialistic legislation is comparatively weak 
in Holland. We, on the other hand, keep playing into the hands 
of the Socialists and muddling on towards a state of completely 
reversed selection. The modern parental prudence is a move- 
ment which everyone agrees cannot be arrested. It is surely 
time, therefore, that it began to be openly recognised and 
intelligently directed’ on individualistic lines. 


BrinnizE Duntop, M.B., Ch.B. 
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RICHARD GRAVES 
AND ‘THE SPIRITUAL QUIXOTE’ 


THERE are few to-day, even among students of literature, who 
have read Richard Graves’s Spiritual Quixote. It is seldom, 
indeed, that a book, when once it has attained reputation and 
even fame, falls so deeply into oblivion. First published, anony- 
mously, in 1773, The Spiritual Quixote went through numerous 
editions during the next forty years, and was generally sup- 
posed to have taken its place among classic English novels. In 
1812 Mrs. Barbauld included it in her series of British novelists. 
Since that date it has never been reprinted, and to the present 
generation its very name is almost unknown. ‘The curious 
searcher may find it, as I have, in a remote country farmhouse, 
unread by the farmer’s daughters, or on a Charing Cross Road 
bookstall. No one now thinks of it as a comic masterpiece, in 
its own way among the best of English novels. 

It might be curious to inquire how it is that this once popular 
book was suddenly thrown aside and forgotten. Largely, no 
doubt, the book was out of harmony with the rather prim and 
serious tastes of the Early Victorian period. Graves was a clergy- 
man and a schoolmaster, a man of fine taste, orthodox though 
tolerant in matters of religion, quite unexceptional also in his 
attitude towards moral questions. But the savour and vivacity 
of his humour, the occasional picaresque touch, the little audaci- 
ties of expression, were not of the Victorian epoch, while his 
satire of religious extravagances—entirely good-natured as it 
was, and, indeed, skilfully adjusted to avoid offence—was posi- 
tively dangerous ground in days when Methodism was firmly 
established and Evangelicalism was permeating the Church. 
Moreover, Graves belonged to an age of provincial intellectual 
centres, and spent over fifty years of his life on the outskirts 
of Bath, one of the chief of these provincial centres. He was 
not a professional literary man; he made no attempt to build 
up his own reputation; his books were not published under his 
own name, and it is evident that he impartially extended to him- 
self the same humorous satire which he bestowed on all the world 
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around him. Finally, he was emphatically a man of the eigh- 
teenth century, which his life almost covered ; he loved the people 
and the ways of his century, and even in his broadest humani- 
tarian ideals was still its child. It cannot be altogether surpris- 
ing that when the great Romantic movement swept over England, 
and Scott’s novels poured forth from the press, Graves shared 
the fate of many who deserved it more. His great contem- 
poraries, indeed, Fielding and Smollett and Sterne, stood firm 
by virtue of their laboriously erected reputations, but Graves— 
whose masterpiece deserves to rank with all but the best of 
theirs—reaped the fruits of his good-humoured modesty. He 
was submerged.’ 


II 


Richard Graves the Younger, as he is sometimes called, born 
in 1715, was the son of Richard Graves the Elder, an antiquary 
referred to by Hearne as a most worthy and virtuous gentleman, 
an excellent scholar, and sweet-tempered man. It is supposed 
that his son described him in The Spiritual Quixote as Mr. 
Townsend, a benevolent old man with antiquarian foibles, who 
is the father of the heroine, and had tried to bring up his 
children in an eccentrically ancient Roman manner. The Graves 
family had settled at Mickleton, in Gloucestershire, but they 
belonged to Yorkshire. It was in allusion to this northern 
origin that in some of his novels Graves calls himself ‘ Peter of 
Pomfret.’ 

We first hear of young Graves at the age of sixteen, when, 
being already ‘a pretty good Grecian,’ he was elected scholar 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, which Dr. Johnson had left two 
years before. Here, as he says in his Recollections of Shenstone, 
he ‘joined a very sober little party who amused themselves in 
the evening with reading Greek and drinking water’ ; the authors 
selected being Epictetus, Theophrastus, and others outside the 
University course. A little later, however, he entered ‘a less 
mortified symposium,’ including Shenstone, and here they 
‘supped Florence wine, and read poetry, plays, Spectators, 
Tatlers, and other writings of easy digestion.’ He was even, 
as he admits, to be found among those who ‘ drank ale, smoked 


1 After his death, in 1805, a complete and uniform edition of Graves’s works 
was projected, to be accompanied by a biography, partly written by himself, 
and completed by his daughter and executrix, Lucilla Graves, but there was 
evidently no encouragement to proceed with the scheme. The unfinished MS. of 
this Life is now in the possession of Mr. S. G. Hamilton, Graves’s great-great- 
nephew. The best published account of Graves is contained in the Remains 
of the Rev. Francis Kilvert, who became curate of Claverton in 1816 and piously 
collected all the available information about the old rector. It should be added 
that the credit of practically rediscovering Graves’s masterpiece belongs to the 
distinguished French critic, Marcel Schwob, who, however, never wrote of it. 
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tobacco, punned, and sang Bacchanalian catches the whole even- 
ing.’ But his scholarly tastes, inherited and acquired, were not 
thus dissipated ; he took his degree in 1736, on the same day, it 
is interesting to note, as Whitefield, who was a servitor of the 
same College, and in that year also he was elected Fellow of All 
Souls. He now became intimate with Blackstone, and is said 
to have continued his intercourse with the great jurist until the 
latter’s death. 

It was intended that young Graves should study divinity. 
He preferred medicine, came to London, and attended two courses 
of anatomy. Then, however, he fell ill, and apparently realising 
that he was not sufficiently robust for a surgical career, he devoted 
himself more seriously to divinity. In 1740 he entered Holy 
Orders, and became family chaplain to Mr. Fitzherbert, near 
Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, where he also performed parish duties. 
He remained here three years, and with the good fortune which 
in this matter accompanied him throughout life he enjoyed the 
society of many distinguished people, attracted by the fine quali- 
ties of the host, and especially the hostess who, said Dr. Johnson, 
had ‘the best understanding he ever met with in any human 
being.’ Mr. and Mrs. Fitzherbert are said to be the Sir William 
and Lady Forester whom we are introduced to so delightfully in 
The Spiritual Quixote, engaged with their friends on a summer 
evening picnic in a grotto above the river Dove, with music and 
wine and song. The chapters which follow this introduction are 
indeed an incomparable and many-sided picture of an upper-class 
country home in the middle of the eighteenth century, vividly 
bringing before us its elegance mixed with homeliness, its bucolic 
frolics, its serious and benevolent philanthropy. In this picture 
we find Miss Sainthill (who is said to stand for Dr. Johnson’s 
friend, and ‘sweet angel,’ Miss Boothby), the witty and vivacious 
old maid, with her long nose, and her snuff-box, and her 
measured repartees. The learned chaplain is duly mentioned, 
but all we hear of him is that ‘he is gone to the ‘‘ Bowling 
Green Club,’’ ’ the old-time substitute for golf. 

On leaving the Fitzherberts Graves became a curate at Ald- 
worth (within riding distance of Oxford), where he lodged with 
a farmer named Bartholomew. Here was enacted the love-story 
of the novelist’s life, the heroine being the younger daughter of 
the house, Lucy, then aged sixteen. More than a quarter of a 
century later Graves introduced into The Spiritual Quixote— 
under the guise of the episodic history of Mr. Rivers—the detailed 
narrative of this courtship. It is perhaps the most interesting 
episode in the whole novel. Graves’s humour is here subdued 
to a deep tenderness, his realism is expended on a serious picture, 
and he succeeds in producing an idyll of old English life not often 
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surpassed in eighteenth-century literature outside the pages of the 
Spectator or The Vicar of Wakefield. 

The marriage was not altogether prudent from a worldly 
point of view, and it gave offence to Graves’s family, not un- 
naturally if the unconventional circumstances of the union are 
faithfully recorded in The Spiritual Quixote. His bride was 
scarcely of his own social position, and he thought it desirable 
to send her to London for two years to complete her education. 
Moreover, Graves had had no intention of entering the married 
state, and was scarcely in a financial position to do so, for it meant 
the abandonment of his All Souls’ Fellowship. But it is evident 
that he was not the victim of infatuation : he was too shrewd an 
observer, he had too much knowledge of the world, to make 
the mistake that easily befalls the scholarly, inexperienced curate. 
The marriage seems to have been entirely happy, and Mrs. Graves 
even gained the approval of Mr. Graves’s aristocratic friends, 
for we find one of these, Lady Luxborough (Bolingbroke’s sister), 
referring to his ‘ agreeable’ wife. 

The risk of financial distress was averted by another of the 
fortunate circumstances which befell Graves. He was presented, 
in 1750, to the Rectory of Claverton, to which was shortly after 
added the adjoining Vicarage of Kilmersdon and the chaplaincy 
to the Countess of Chatham. It was a comfortable living, and 
it not only gave him a competency and leisure but placed him 
amid a circle of distinguished and congenial friends. Hence- 
forth there was no danger that Graves would share the fate of 
those much-tried Anglican parsons who were compelled in that 
age to labour unremittingly amid difficulties of all kinds in return 
for a miserable pittance. Graves has incidentally described in 
The Spiritual Quixote the life of at least one such devoted servant 
of the Church, whose parish was situated in a little paradise ; the 
vicarage was a thatched cottage, covered with honeysuckle and 
sweet briar; there was only one living-room, and here the vicar, 
with his squalling children and scolding wife, sat in his dressing- 
gown, ‘every faculty of his soul fully employed; for he was 
reading a folio that lay on the table to the right, hearing his 
little boy read, who stood by him on the left, rocking the cradle 
with his foot, and paring turnips.’ Graves could now afford to 
contemplate such a scene, which he had doubtless often viewed, 
with serenity. He found at Claverton the satisfaction of all his 
modest desires. Here he remained, for more than half a century, 
till his death, never once leaving his parish for so much as @ 
month at a time. 

Claverton, a romantic little village on the outskirts of Bath, 
presented in those days, it is said, a combination of attractively 
picturesque features rarely combined in one spot. The old 
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rectory, near the church, was a long, low, even humble building, 
lying beneath the level of the road, and until it was enlarged 
Graves occupied the manor house, now destroyed, a beautiful old 
sixteenth-century building, reported to have been built by the 
architect of the famous Kingston House at Bradford-on-Avon. 
Hither he was able to attract his intimate friend Shenstone, and 
Claverton became the poet’s favourite haunt. Near here, too, was 
Prior Park, the seat of Ralph Allen, who, shortly after Graves 
settled there, acquired the manor of Claverton. Shenstone is 
nowadays only a name, though he was in his own small way a 
pioneer of the great Romantic Movement; but Ralph Allen, out- 
side Bath, is scarcely even a name. Yet in that day he was a 
famous personage, loved, almost adored, by his numerous friends. 
A distinguished official, wealthy, genial, highly cultivated, he 
sought the friendship of many of the famous literary men of the 
time, some of whom—Pope, Fielding (who dedicated Amelia to 
him), Warburton, and others—came down from time to time to 
Prior Park, where Allen seems to have kept open house. Graves 
soon became an assiduous and welcome visitor at Prior Park. 

But the Rector of Claverton’s restless energies were far from 
absorbed by his parochial duties and his social pleasures. A young 
family grew up around him, and when there were four children it 
occurred to Graves’s versatile mind that the best and most 
economical way to educate them would be to establish a school. 
This he accomplished; his reputation as a teacher ultimately 
became considerable, and at one time he had forty pupils, among 
them being so brilliant a person as Malthus, the famous author 
of the Essay on Population. 

Even the school was not enough to employ all Graves’s 
activities. There remained yet another outlet, which in the end 
has proved the most memorable of all. He had always moved in 
@ more or less literary circle; his chief friends were eminent 
literary men ; it was natural that he should himself turn to letters. 
He never, however, sought to become a professional man of 
letters. He wrote, by native instinct, to please himself, to record 
his judgments of men and things, to revive sweet memories, to 
while away winter evenings, to find consolation amid the cares 
of old age. In this way, after he had reached middle age, Graves 
wrote a considerable series of books, continuing his literary 
activity until his death in extreme old age. The longest of these 
books, the only one by which his name deserves to live, was also 
that in which he placed most of himself, his experiences and his 
philosophy of life. He published it anonymously, at the age of 
fifty-eight—almost the same age at which Cervantes published his 
great romance—in three volumes under the title of The Spiritual 
Quixote; or the Summer’s Ramble of Mr. Geoffry Wildgoose: 
A Comic Romance. 
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III 


The Spiritual Quixote follows, though with no slavish imita- 
tion, the classic model furnished by Cervantes. That is to say 
that we have the central figure stirred by a too highly strung 
idealistic impulse to sally forth on a great mission, in Wildgoose’s 
case the restoration of primitive Christianity ; we have his faith- 
ful, uncouth, earthly minded servant; we have the variegated 
adventures, serious and comic, of this pair; we have the long 
interspersed narrative episodes, often of considerable interest and 
skilfully introduced. Wildgoose, the spiritual Quixote, a young 
country gentleman living with his mother, on his return from the 
university, is moved to religious enthusiasm, partly by reading old 
Puritan literature, partly by the arrival at his village of some 
strolling preachers. He becomes a preacher himself, and in order 
to gain further spiritual illumination he sets forth to find White- 
field, taking with him, in the capacity of servant, the village 
cobbler, Jerry Tugwell. At an early stage of his adventures 
Wildgoose falls in with a young lady who has been compelled to 
run away from home; this distressed damsel, Julia Townsend, 
arouses Wildgoose’s chivalrous feelings, and his quest eventually 
becomes the quest of love. It is Julia Townsend whom at the end 
he finds, and he settles down in his native village, reconciled to the 
Church and a life of normal and benevolent activity. Graves 
concludes with a moral which forecasts that of Wilhelm Meister, 
who, like Saul the son of Kish, went forth to seek his father’s 
asses and found a kingdom : ‘ Providence frequently makes use of 
our passions, our errors, and even our youthful follies, to promote 
our welfare and conduct us to happiness.’ 

In a certain sense, it will be seen, The Spiritual Quixote may 
be called a religious novel, but not in the sense in which we 
nowadays call Robert Elsmere a religious novel. In order to 
understand the book, Graves states in the Introduction, it is 
necessary that a man ‘should have dipped into the Bible some- 
times, or, at least, should have occasionally conversed with those 
who have.’ But, however serious the underlying idea may be, 
Graves consistently maintains the note of comic romance. It is 
not difficult to account for his impulse to make the new religious 
movement of his day the leading motive of his comic romance. 
Its excesses and peculiarities appealed to his observant humour ; 
while, on the more serious side, Methodism presented a practical 
problem to the country parson, for even the village of Claverton 
had on one occasion been visited by a journeyman shoemaker 
preacher, who, during his stay, had attracted large crowds. 
Methodism had indeed been brought home to Graves thirty years 
earlier, for his younger brother, Charles Casper—described as a 
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good, kindly, quiet man, who was perhaps the original of Wild- 
goose—had in early life been carried away by the new move- 
ment, and became for a time a Methodist preacher at Oxford, 
though he afterwards entered the Church. This fact, with 
Graves’s invariable good-humour and genial vision of life, may 
account for the entirely kind and always inoffensive manner— 
though offence was sometimes taken—in which Graves dealt with 
Methodism, an attitude entirely different from that of Butler, 
a century earlier, in his attack on Puritanism in Hudibras. 
Moreover, Graves had himself gone up to Oxford before the 
founders of Methodism left it, and the unconventional way in 
which they are introduced into the pages of the novel adds to 
its value as a typical picture of English eighteenth-century life. 

After many adventures, comic and semi-tragic, Whitefield 
is encountered early one morning, in Bristol, ‘ sitting in an elbow- 
chair (in a handsome dining-room), dressed in a purple night- 
gown and velvet cap; and instead of a Bible or Prayer-book (as 
Wildgoose expected), he had a good basin of chocolate, and 
a plate of muffins, well-buttered, before him.’ Graves brings 
out, impartially, his conception of Whitefield as a man of real 
spiritual unction alloyed with a somewhat plebeian worldly wisdom. 
He also casually gives us a glimpse of John Wesley. Wildgoose 
and Tugwell had found themselves at noon near Worcester, in 
a deep valley, through which ran a winding silver stream shaded 
with alders. They rested in their cool retreat, Wildgoose pulling 
out a godly little manual to read, and Tugwell instinctively 

‘rummaging in his wallet until he had attracted his master’s atten- 
tion to the question of luncheon. When thus occupied two 
travellers passed along the road, and sat down in the same agree- 
able shade, one of whom ‘ (though his long hair was somewhat 
in the style of Ralpho in Hudibras) had a gentleman-like appear- 
ance, both in his dress and his address.’ This was Wesley, and 
after converse which began with observations on the innocent 
freedom of the birds around them, and passed on to fate and 
free-will, Wesley, his horses having come up, continued his 
journey. Graves’s fairly respectful treatment of Wesley’s per- 
sonality again illustrates the soundness of his judgment and his 
complete control of the humours of comic romance. 

If we attempt to place The Spiritual Quixote among the chief 
English novels of the eighteenth century, we can scarcely fail 
to recognise that it stands by itself. It is impossible to couple 
Graves with either Fielding or Smollett, although The Spiritual 
Quixote was at one time attributed to Smollett. Fielding im- 
pressed his books with his own great personality, Smollett with 
his brilliant talent, but they were both, practically if not quite 
literally, professional men of letters. They wrote to earn their 
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living as well as to amuse or to influence the public, and their 
efforts to do so often display a deplorable lack of levity. They 
belonged to the transitional stage, when the man of letters who 
lived to write was giving place to the man of letters who wrote 
to live, a disastrous change which has produced results we know. 
Graves wrote to amuse himself; that is doubtless the secret of 
his wayward ease; that is why every page of his book is read- 
able. He has all the levity which we miss in his stolid prede- 
cessors. If we compare The Spiritual Quixote with Joseph 
Andrews or Humphrey Clinker—which are probably the novels 
of Fielding and Smollett most easily lending themselves to this 
comparison—we note, not only that Graves’s book is much more 
various, but that it is more modern. It presents us, indeed, with 
no single figure that stands out so memorably as Parson Adams, 
and it cannot rival Smollett’s masterpiece for sustained brilliance 
and caustic wit, but, unlike them, it is never heavy and it is 
never brutal. Graves’s mental alertness, his unfailing humour, 
here serve him well, while his genial love of men, altogether 
distinct from Fielding’s humanitarian philanthropy, becomes 
naturally translated into urbanity. This observant yet indulgent 
humour, one notes, is that of the cleric, and Graves may perhaps 
in this respect remind us of another cleric, his contemporary, the 
Rev. Laurence Sterne, and still more, I think, of Goldsmith, 
a cleric’s son, who has immortalised himself by delineating 
clerical life. A more delicate masterpiece than Graves’s comic 
romance, though on a very much smaller scale, The Vicar of 
Wakefield, published only seven years earlier, is probably the 
only novel of that age at all allied to The Spiritual Quizote. 
Graves’s romance has something of the same tender levity, the 
same rapid vivacious movement, while it also reveals a mature 
breadth and variety, which were outside the scope of Goldsmith’s 
immortal little story. 

Where, however, Graves’s book is distinguished from the 
other novels of his time, and, indeed, from his own books in 
general, is by what may be termed his naturalism. This is a 
quality equally far removed from the naturalism of Zola and 
the precise realism of Defoe. It is the expression of a direct 
and unaffected vision of men and the world; and that vision is 
the outcome of Graves’s whole temper and mode of living. Here, 
after a lifetime spent in going in and out among men and 
women, and up and down the highways of Central England, 
Graves gathered in the harvest his quick and genial eye had reaped. 
Picture after picture seems to have come to him out of the 
past as he sat in his study during the long winter evenings, the 
people he had known, the houses he had lived in, the scenes 
he had witnessed, the experiences he had passed through. With 
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a little dexterity they could all be woven into the adventures 
of the Spiritual Quixote and his man Tugwell. It is the peculiar 
privilege of the form of narrative art devised by the genius of 
Cervantes that it affords infinite scope to this introduction of the 
variegated incidents of life into a coherent novel. At the time 
when Graves was writing his comic romance, Goethe was about 
to show how even the deepest and boldest visions of the world 
can be woven into this same pattern. The two essentials for 
success are some original quest which harmonises all the pictures 
brought before us by enabling us to view them all at the same 
angle, and, behind this phantasmagoria, a creative artist with 
@ personal vision of his own, an alert and vivid power of observa- 
tion, and a tender spirit of human sympathy and indulgence— 
that indulgence which, as Renan said, is often a form of justice. 
It is this art and this spirit which Graves was able to put into 
The Spiritual Quixote. It is they which, we now find, have set 
on this book, plucked from the rubbish heap of the past, a 
permanent seal of distinction. 


IV 


The Spiritual Quixote became immediately popular and its 
fame spread widely. Edition after edition came from the press 
in England; and a translation appeared immediately in Germany, 
and shortly afterwards in Holland. It continued to be issued 
without the author’s name, and Graves showed no anxiety to 
claim the reputation which was now his due, though it was some- 
times given to Smollett. He had dedicated the work to ‘ Monsieur 
Pattypan, Pastry-Cook to His Most Sacred Majesty King George 
the Second,’ in the hope that ‘you are not over-stocked with 
waste-paper by my brethren of the quill,’ and he was not apt to 
take an unduly solemn view of his literary avocations. Possibly 
also he felt that to a clergyman and a schoolmaster it would be 
a dubious advantage to claim the authorship of a comic romance. 
But he was encouraged to carry on his literary pursuits with new 
ardour. After 1773 books came rapidly from his pen, though 
they were all of much slighter texture than The Spiritual 
Quizxote.? 

A place by itself among Graves’s works is occupied by his 
little book of reminiscence of his intimate friend, Shenstone, who 
seems to have had a considerable influence on his mental develop- 
ment. Shenstone is introduced, by name or under a disguise, in 
several of Graves’s books. Thus in The Spiritual Quixote, Wild- 


? One branch of Graves’s versatile literary activity is constituted by his 
translations from the classics, notably his rendering of Marcus Aurelius’s 
Meditations. This was recently reissued by Messrs. Methuen and Co., and is 
the only book of Graves’s reprinted in nearly a hundred years. 
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goose spends a night with Shenstone at Leasowes, or Shenstone’s 
Folly, as his estate near Birmingham was called, and The 
Spiritual Quixote takes the opportunity of showing his disap- 
proval of one who paid a ‘ greater regard to Pan and Sylvanus 
than to Paul or Silas.’ Shenstone, with his elaborate gardens 
and his cascades and his Gothic bedroom with painted windows, 
was, in his own artificial way, not only a verse-writer with 
fine musical feeling, and one of the first of landscape gardeners, 
but also, like Horace Walpole, a pioneer of the Gothic revival. 
Graves’s little book of reminiscence is admirable in its way, an 
excellent picture of a man in whom we can to-day take little 
interest. To his contemporaries Shenstone’s genius was indis- 
putable, but his little star was quickly lost to sight in the 
brilliant dawn of the Romantic Movement. 

Graves’s fondness for verse-making was, as he himself states, 
due to his early intimacy with Shenstone. From that period on, 
he says, in his collected volume of occasional verse (published in 
1776, and entitled Euphrosyne: or Amusements on the Road of 
Life), verse-making had been a ‘chemical disease’ with him. 
‘A distich or even a hemistich aptly applied has often afforded 
as much consolation as a glass of cherry brandy, or a sermon on 
affliction of an hour long.’ It was in this spirit that he always re- 
garded verse-making, not as a serious vocation. He never, he 
says, formally sat down to write verses; they were usually com- 
posed on a jogging horse to relieve the tedium of a journey, or 
else to alleviate the tedious journey of life. They reflect this 
origin for the most part in their gay triviality, their casual 
spontaneity. 

Graves put all of himself in The Spiritual Quixote, his best 
literary art, his choicest experiences of life. There was little 
over for the numerous books that followed, even though they 
often exhibited his characteristic vivacity and humour. They are 
slight, often very slight indeed. But though there is little 
substance in these books they are still usually readable. Graves 
retained his alert wit and observation, his crisp and rapid style, 
easy and often careless as it certainly is, even in the garrulous 
reminiscences of an old man who had travelled so little and seen 
so much. 

These later books enable us to obtain a fairly clear picture of 
Graves himself as he lived and moved among men, a picture 
which concords with that furnished by others. In the Dedication 
to his Lucubrations, ‘by the late Peter of Pontefract’ (1786), 
Graves speaks of himself as ‘our late friend,’ and outlines his 
own career aS a younger son, marrying early, engaged in teach- 
ing, and leading a life of active and fatiguing work. ‘ He could 
only amuse himself in an evening with such kind of reading 
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and writing as, in an indolent posture, lolling in an easy chair, 
or leaning on one elbow, a man may be supposed to have attended 
to.’ There is no allusion here to his parochial duties. But 
Graves glances at himself from that point of view in his 
Columella, which also contains reminiscences of Shenstone and 
other friends. 


Mr. Pomfret, the little Rector, who is an old acquaintance of mine 
[says the Canon], is a worthy man, and a man of reading, and had taken 
his degrees in the University. But he is a poor, hectic, miserable-looking 
creature, and the want of dignity in his person, the want of spirit in 
his reproofs of vice, and the want of a good elocution to inculcate his 
virtuous sentiments, prevent him from doing that good in his parish which 
he might otherwise have done. He preaches tolerable discourses, but with 
so little emphasis that his audience frequently fall asleep in the midst 
of them. If he has occasion to exhort privately any of his parishioners 
he does it in so timorous and undecisive a manner, and with so much 
hesitation, that it loses its effect. ‘I have been told,’ says he to a drunken 
fellow, ‘but perhaps it may not be true, that you are apt to drink a 
little more than does you good sometimes. I am afraid, John, you will 
get an habit of drinking, if you don’t take care, John!’ ‘It’s very 
fine weather for the after-grass, Master Pomfret,’ replies honest John. 


And we may be sure that the parson was relieved at the new turn 
the conversation had taken. 

Various accounts of Graves and the portraits painted by Gains- 
borough and Northcote enable us to fill in the details of the 
sketches he has given of himself. He was short and spare, 
though active, with large, expressive blue eyes under an intel- 
lectual forehead, prominent nose, small mouth, well-cut chin, his 
face on the whole expressing a singular benevolence. In speech, 
as in his books, he had a flashing wit, and a gift of impromptu 
epigram ; but his utterance was not only rapid but with a tendency 
to stutter, so that he called himself ‘the worst of all possible 
speakers.’ This same rapidity of movement which marked his 
speech, and is one of the graces of his style, was visible also to 
an even comic extent in his walk. It was, we are told, not so 
much a walk as a trot, with both hands extended before him, in 
his left, perhaps, his large gingham umbrella, and in his right a 
stick or any other object he might be carrying. He wore a 
brown wig, and his costume generally when at home was ‘the 
clerical coat of the period, much too large for him, black smalls, 
and silk hose, and fulled white cambric neckerchief.’ As he 
advanced in age he wore top-boots and a low beaver hat, much 
battered. It was a joke against him at Prior Park that, having 
the privilege of dining in his boots so that he could leave early to 


> I refer especially to R. E. Peach’s Historic Homes in Bath, vol. ii. 
pp. 90-100, and to reminiscences quoted by Kilvert. 
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ride home, he would in his hurried way carry off his dinner 
napkin on his spurs. 

Whatever the ludicrous traits in Graves’s personality, he was 
always a well-bred gentleman, courteous to everyone, good- 
humoured, cordial, and it is clear that he was welcome in all 
societies. His natural politeness, his simplicity of manners, im- 
parted charm to the manifestation of his ardent and energetic 
spirit. His eccentric impetuosity was combined with an essential 
love of order. ‘ Ever in a hurry and always collected,’ wrote one 
of his pupils, ‘though seemingly composed, yet amidst all his 
velocities coolly methodical : 


By turns he seemed grave, gamesome, learned, wild, 
In sense a sage, simplicity a child.’ 


Whatever frailties Graves possessed seem to have been on the 
surface. His biographer, the Rev. Francis Kilvert, blessed with 
a nineteenth-century sense of ecclesiastical decorum, states that 
Graves’s ‘ lively and epigrammatic vein occasionally betrayed him 
into levity not wholly suitable to his sacred character’ Mr. 
Kilvert, no doubt, was shocked to find that in old age Graves had 
written a Plea for Unseasonable Gallantry, and therein declared 
that 


Amidst my cramps and other strange ills, 
I am eager to converse with angels. 


But there are no scandals of any sort connected with Graves’s 
name ; and Kilvert, who had every opportunity of knowing, states 
that there is no evidence that he failed in his duties as a parochial 
clergyman. 

Although the course of Graves’s daily life was confined for 
half a century within so narrow an orbit, his daily visits to Bath 
and his intimacy with the circle at Moor Park alike served to keep 
him in touch with the world outside. His active mind was never 
merely parochial. In politics he was a Whig, and, like many 
of the advanced Whigs of that age, he was in sympathy with the 
humanitarian ideals, then being elaborated, especially in France, 
which now seem to us so characteristic of that century. They 
could not fail to appeal to his humane and benevolent temper, 
essentially that of an optimist. In his Eugenius, written when he 
was about seventy, he vigorously defends the present as against 
the past, arguing that, as a result of the growing liberality of 
governments, Europe ‘may in time be formed into one grand 
Commonwealth; and even Rousseau’s Utopian system for an 
universal peace to be guaranteed by the several States may be 
adopted, and at length prevail over the whole world.’ And at the 
end of the book he expresses the hope ‘ that the next generation 
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at least may see if not the golden age or paradisaical state, yet at 
least the silver age of the world again restored.’ Considerably 
less than a generation brought the French Revolution, which 
converted so many optimists into pessimists. That it had that 
effect on the cheery Rector of Claverton, who survived it for 
fifteen years, there is no evidence to show. 

Graves retained, we are told, his ‘ boyish agility’ until the 
age of fourscore. He was not without troubles; his declining 
years were saddened by a son who turned out badly, involving 
himself, ‘imprudently or rather wildly,’ as Graves put it, in 
difficulties of which now nothing is known. Yet ‘never,’ wrote 
Warner in his Literary Recollections, ‘ did the hand of advanced 
age lie lighter upon a human being or less exert its withering 
influence on the intellect, genius, and feelings.’ Like many 
others, however, who have attained extreme old age, Graves had 
had to face and to conquer the problem of invalidism. In a book 
called The Invalid, published when he was ninety, he gives an 
account of his method of living, and it may interest some modern 
food reformers to know that he had anticipated them in taking a 
lesson from the old Venetian Cornaro. In early life he suffered 
much from ill-health, but he chanced to meet with the life of 
Cornaro, who, he found, had derived the greatest benefit from 
limiting the amount of food to six ounces. He adopted Cornaro’s 
rule, eating two slices of mutton for dinner, and only taking a 
slight breakfast and supper; by this diet, with regular exercise 
and care, he soon recovered ‘ a tolerable share of health,’ though 
if he deviated from this rule he suffered from headache, sore- 
throats, and colds, which were usually cured by abstinence. As 
regards wine, his rule was ‘ after the third glass thrust the cork 
into the bottle.’ 

Graves was able to conduct service almost to the end. In 
his last illness the sacrament was administered to him by his old 
pupil Malthus; he died on the 23rd of November 1804, and was 
buried in the parish church. 

The dust has gathered thickly over Graves and all his pro- 
ductions. It is worth while to stir that dust for a moment to 
catch a glimpse of an interesting old eighteenth-century figure 
who typifies some of the best elements of his time. His produc- 
tions may, for the most part, sleep in peace. But The Spiritual 
Quixote, once rescued from amidst the pile, is not likely to be 
again forgotten. It is one of our classic English novels, and as 
a many-sided picture of old English life can scarcely be equalled. 


HAVELOCK ELLIs. 











1915 


TELEGRAPHS IN WAR-TIME 


THE importance of direct and secret telegraphic communication 
by essentially deep-sea, ‘ All-British,’ cables between the 
different branches of the Empire—for diplomatic purposes and 
for gathering together the resources of our widely scattered 
domains—is now forcing attention in a practical way in con- 
nexion with the great prevailing War. 

The general belief that the mastery over and retention of 
cable communication in time of war resolves itself into a question 
of naval supremacy proved itself correct at quite an early period, 
for besides several new cables being laid down by British vessels 
in the English Channel and elsewhere, it was within but a few 
days of the outbreak of hostilities that we cut the German 
Atlantic cables to the Azores—thus breaking off the enemy’s com- 
munication with the United States—besides several other 
Teutonic telegraph links. In fact, we have pretty well isolated 
Germany from her colonies as well as from neutral countries. 
To be more exact, we have rendered something like a dozen 
German lines absolutely useless, their repair being very difficult 
to effect. Most of these pass under the English Channel, where 
their dislocation or control (for censorship purposes) is a fairly 
simple matter, but others are in the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 
the interruption being effected—as in the case of the Azores 
cable—quite near the landing place. In a word, except through 
the ‘wireless’ service, Germany can only telegraph to her 
dupe and ally Austria and to one or two comparatively minor 
European countries. It is, perhaps, possible that occasional 


1 The following statement on the subject has been actually given out 
officially by the German Information Service : 

‘Germany has five cables ending at the Island of Borkum, in the North Sea— 
one going to Brest, in France; one to Vigo, in the north of Spain; one to 
Teneriffe, on the Canary Islands at the north of Africa; and two by way of 
the Azores to New York. All five lead through the English Channel, so that it 
was not difficult for England to cut them. On the other hand, it will be very 
difficult, even impossible, for Germany to repair them as long as the War lasts. 

‘ Between Germany and England there exist six cable lines—partly German, 
partly English—which, of course, are not used now. From Germany’s west 
coast, therefore, no communication with the world is possible. 

‘The telegraphic communication via Holland, Denmark, Norway, and 
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messages may be got through the Atlantic cables, with the aid 
of third parties, to certain neutral States, but all messages 
suspected as coming from the enemy would naturally be stopped. 


PaciFic CABLE INTERRUPTION 


On the other hand, all our own trunk lines have been kept 
intact, with the exception of the ‘ All-British’ Pacific line, a 
section of which—that between Vancouver and Fanning Island 
—was interrupted on the 7th of September, a German man-of- 
war having that day landed a party at Fanning Island to effect 
the said object.” 

Fanning Island—scarcely more than a desert rock—is 
situated about 400 miles to the southward of the Hawaiian group, 
the population consisting of 26 white men, 4 white women, 
and 260 natives. All the ‘whites’ are connected with 
the cable station in one way or another. The highest point of 
the island is only some 9 feet above high-water mark—rendering 
invasion a peculiarly easy matter—and the dull monotony of 
life received a severe shock when the German cruiser Niirnberg 
paid its eminently informal call. On the other hand, the 
Germans made the most of a fleeting visit. They attended 
strictly to business, doing over 30,0001. worth of damage to 
the cable and station outfit, some of the instruments costing 
1000l. each. How thoroughly the work of destruction was 
effected is brought to light by the fact that communication was 
only completely restored on the 6th of November.* The southern 
section (Fanning-Fiji) was quickly repaired, but the northern 
section (Fanning-Vancouver) was what the Germans had 


Sweden can only be kept up by cables that end in England and France, where, 
of course, cablegrams are censored. 

‘The ways to the south via Austria or Italy are also blocked, as the cables 
that run from west to east in the Mediterranean belong to an English company, 
the Eastern Telegraph Co., and end in English territory. The cables starting 
from Italy, and also from Turkey, go via Malta, Gibraltar, and Lisbon to the 
Atlantic Ocean. With Africa no communication is possible without using the 
cables of the “ Eastern” Company, and telegraphic land connections with 
China pass through Russia or British India. Therefore, with the exception 
of the wireless service, Germany can telegraph only to Austria-Hungary, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, and the Scandinavian countries. Spain and 
Portugal are cut off, too.’ 

? This cable had experienced a great rush of traffic immediately on the 
outbreak of war, the receipts becoming three and a-half times as much as at 
ordinary times. Indeed, the cable now carries about 140,000 words a week— 
equivalent to seven million words per annum—instead of the 200,000 despatched 
during the first year of working. Most of this increase is accounted for by the 
compulsory use of ‘clear’ messages, but enough represented diverted traffic to 
prove the value of the line as an alternative and safer route in time of war. 

* They even returned to the island forty-eight hours later to make certain 
that no repairs had been effected meanwhile, or no undetected reserve (duplicate) 
apparatus installed. 
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naturally paid their best attention to, it being considerably the 
longest in existence—i.e. 3458 nautical miles. 

Soon after the interruption, the Pacific Cable Board 
despatched a steamer (s.s. Kestrel) to the lonely island with 
supplies and new instruments, and the following report by the 
officer in command (Captain E. L. Tindall) is not without 
interest : 

‘We arrived at the north end of Fanning Island at daybreak 
on the 25th of September. I gave orders for the chief engineer 
to bank the fires so that no smoke would be visible. We crept 
up cautiously, and from the masthead of the Kestrel we surveyed 
the surrounding water for the presence of a war vessel, and found 
none. I then proceeded around the island and to the harbour 
entrance. We noted a ship’s boat with a crew which was 
apparently grappling for the broken cable. 

‘We were greeted upon our arrival by Superintendent A. 
Smith and his staff, and our welcome was a genuine one. The 
devastation caused by the Germans was apparent before we 
landed, and evidence of the free use of gun-cotton and dynamite 
could be seen many yards from the shore. The landing buoy 
to which vessels make fast was demolished. 

‘Although none of the residents of Fanning Island had 
suffered any personal injury from the German landing force, 
the feeling against the British Government in not giving this 
important station their naval protection is quite marked. 

‘While the people of Fanning were expecting the presence 
of a German cruiser for about three weeks, no one really thought 
that Germans would actually attempt to seize the island, especi- 
ally as the British Government knew the whereabouts of the 
Niirnberg and the Leipzig. 

‘They kept a man on the look-out for two weeks, and on 
the 7th of September two vessels, which proved to be the 
Niirnberg and a collier, were sighted. Both flew the French 
flag, and so sure were the Fanning islanders that these 
were friendly vessels that preparations were made to launch a 
boat from shore and show them an anchorage. It had hardly 
started on its friendly mission when two boats, loaded with 
Germans, put off from the Niirnberg and came in full speed for 
the shore. They did not even wait. for the boats to ground on 
the beach, but jumped into the water waist deep, and with fixed 
bayonets and drawn revolvers commanded the surprised little 
gathering of Fanning islanders to surrender. They rushed on 
shore and mounted a Maxim gun, which was trained on the 
cable headquarters. Marines were posted all around the station, 
while officers and sailors, armed with rifles, made their way to 
the office building. 
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‘The cable employees were hard at work, and were paralysed 
to see a German officer at the door of the operating-room with 
a revolver. ‘‘ Take your hands off those keys, all of you!’’ he 
commanded. 

“The men were made to line up against the wall while the 
sailors with axes smashed the delicate and costly instruments. 
A good deal of valuable mechanism was left intact, indicating that 
their knowledge of cable instruments was very crude. 

‘A cable message had been posted conspicuously which 
stated that the Niirnberg or Leipzig was due any day. One of 
the German officers saw this, and, with a smile, said ‘‘ Rather 
interesting, don’t you think? I'll take this for a souvenir.”’ 

‘ Another party was engaged near the shore end of the cable, 
trying to locate it. ‘Failing in this, heavy charges of dynamite 
were planted and the cable blown to atoms. A crew from the 
collier grappled for the cable further out to sea with the inten- 
tion of doing additional damage. Still another party planted 
dynamite and gun-cotton in the engine-rooms, the boiler-rooms, 
refrigerating plant, and in the dynamo-rooms. The explosion 
from these charges was terrific, but no one was hurt. A search 
was then made of the offices and a number of valuable papers 
were taken. These papers were taken aboard the Niirnberg, 
and a few hours later an officer returned and hastily summoned 
a detachment of men. The papers had revealed that several 
valuable instruments were buried—in reserve for just such con- 
tingencies; that a quantity of hidden arms and ammunition 
existed, and that there was 600l. in the office safe. The latter 
was blown open and the money taken. The officer in charge 
of this section of the expedition apologised, and said that this 
was the first time in his life that he had acted the part of a 
burglar. 

‘The buried instruments were blown up and the guns and 
ammunition seized. 

‘Through all of this devastation the courtesy extended by 
these German officers was most marked. They expressed them- 
selves as being greatly surprised that no armed resistance was 
offered, as they had every reason to believe that Great Britain 
had taken the precaution to defend this important outpost. 

‘The officers and men worked with feverish haste and 
seemed anxious to get away. The private quarters of the 
employees were left unmolested. 

‘A little humour was interjected into the occasion when one 
of the German sailors borrowed a saw from the cable station 
and felled a giant flagpole at the top of which flew a British 
flag. The pole was cut into sections, and the saw and flag were 
taken aboard the Niirnberg as souvenirs. 
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‘The officers appeared to have a complete knowledge of what 
was going on in the outside world, and seemed to be in posses- 
sion of as much information as those who had been in daily 
cable communication with the mainland. The collier was care- 
fully disguised, and there was nothing which would reveal her 
identity. She is about 2200 tons register, and had an elaborate 
grappling outfit aboard her, whilst her men seemed to be 
experts in this class of work. 

‘The Germans completed their task in about twelve hours, 
and steamed away, west south-west, toward the Marshall 
Islands.’ 

It is clear from the above, as well as from other evidence 
at hand, that the cable would never have been disturbed but 
for two factors: (1) That the German cruiser and her consort 
sailed under false colours—the French flag; and (2) the entire 
lack of protection accorded to the island, on which this highly 
important ‘ All-British’ strategic line is landed. The present 
writer has always urged that each of the three intervening cable 
stations—i.e. Fanning, Fiji, and Norfolk Islands—should be 
adequately fortified with guns over the cable landing of a range 
that will carry out to fairly deep water, where cable interruption 
would be a difficult and time-taking process, such as could be 
checked by our cruisers at sea.‘ 


THE Cocos EPISODE 


The valiant Captain von Miller, of the now defunct Emden, 
also attempted one of his bogus-funnel ruses as a means of 
similarly taking by storm the cable and wireless station on 
Keeling-Cocos Island. It would indeed have been a crowning 


“ The following is a quotation from a report on the measures taken by the 
British Government to guard the cable office and cable landing of the Com- 
mercial Cable Co.—an American company—at Waterville, Ireland. 

‘The office building is completely enclosed by a barbed-wire fence, patrolled 
within by a sentry. At the office door is stationed a second sentry, to whom 
must be shown a pass by all persons entering or leaving. The basement 
windows—outside the battery and testing rooms—are blocked up with sand- 
bags. Preparations are now being made to close up the windows on the operat- 
ing-room floor with a bullet-proof protection of galvanised iron and timber, 
after which we shall be working completely in artificial light. The cable 
landing is protected by barbed-wire entanglements and guarded ; a guard is also 
maintained at the engine-house. The latter place is presently to be bullet- 
proofed, and the water-tower by the office similarly protected. A building of 
blockhouses is also intended.’ 

Tf such careful steps can be taken by our Government to protect the property 
of an American company—the Commercial Cable Co.—surely it behoves us 
still more to do something adequate to guard against telegraphic interruptions 
on the Imperial State Pacific cable to Australia and New Zealand! 

5 For nearly two months this German cruiser had enjoyed a successful and 
relatively glorious career. Out of nineteen British vessels which she had 
captured she destroyed eighteen, the aggregate tonnage being over 80,000, and 
the value 2,000,0007. 
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victory for this famous German officer. But it was not to be, 
for the ruse was detected—and well ahead—by those in charge 
on shore, who promptly advised by ‘wireless’ several of our 
men-of-war near by, which led to the Emden’s ultimate doom. 
Moreover, a ‘rush’ cable message was sent out to the Navy 
Office at Melbourne, who acted with wonderful promptitude on 
the information given. It is evident that the cable and wireless 
superintendents—with the experience before them of what had 
happened at Fanning—exercised considerable alertness, besides 
acting with exemplary intelligence and despatch in a way that 
contributed largely to the result achieved. 

The Emden, in going to Cocos Island with the idea that she 
would seriously damage the interests of Great Britain by cutting 
some very important cables, actually ran into a hornets’ nest. It 
was the thought and work of a moment, on the appearance of 
the famous corsair, to flash the tidings of her arrival to east and 
west and south and north; in short, to every point from which 
signals could reach his Majesty’s ships, which, under the 
directing hand of the Admiralty, were closing round the German 
cruiser. 

The landing parties of the enemy did, indeed, succeed in 
cutting two cables (since repaired), but they were too late. The 
intelligence which proved so fatal to the EHmden’s career had 
already passed over the wires. 

The story of the telegraphists’ part in the sinking of the 
Emden is one of those records of ready wit and efficiency which 
make the best of romance. The guns of the Sydney sent the 
Emden on to the rocks, but those guns would not have come 
into play had not the telegraphist at Cocos quickly recognised 
the enemy in all her disguise, and despatched the warning 
message throughout the world, which brought the Sydney up 
in time. It is almost disturbing to think that before the boat’s 
crew had landed from the Emden the warships were moving to 
the rescue, and London was making arrangements for repairing 
the cable and wireless stations. The men who perform these 
unostentatious miracles—and upon whom, in the last analysis, 
the linking-up of our scattered ships, as well as of our scattered 
Empire, depends—are not known to the great public. On 
desolate little islands, in remote alien cities, they lead the 
loneliest of lives. For conversation they must talk across the wires 
to colleagues, possibly equally lonely, a thousand miles away. 
They know as soon as kings and ministers what is happening in 
the great world from which they are exiles, but they have to keep 
the charge with an honour as strict as their devotion. For a full 
and illustrated description of the Cocos episode reference should 
be made to The Zodiac—that admirable little organ of the cable- 
station official. 
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LeEssons LEARNED 


The War has already served to draw attention to the fact that 
the more cables there are between any two points in the Empire, 
and the greater the depth in which they are laid, the less likely 
is communication to be broken off. 

It has also revealed the desirability—if not actual necessity— 
for all our Inter-Imperial communicating links being placed 
under a Government Board of Control in strategic and general 
national interests, with a fixed and lasting policy as to adminis- 
tration to meet all such conditions.‘ Had an authority of this 
nature been in vogue previously to the War, the charges for 
ordinary rates would not have been maintained at the same high 
figure under a state of censorship, for a board of this class would 
have throughout studied public (national) interests as a whole, 
rather than the admittedly human interests of shareholders. For 
satisfactorily carrying out the proposed Government administra- 
tion scheme all the cables landing on our coasts might suitably 
be connected direct to the General Post Office and hence with 
the War Office—and the cable stations sealed up—during warfare. 

Again, had such a central authority existed it is pretty certain 
that the censorship of cablegrams would have been more effec- 
tively dealt with—under a single, organised and uniform, 
system. For a considerable time all code messages were 
entirely ‘ banned’—with very serious business results, both as 
regards cost and delay.’ It has to be remembered that shipping 
companies, etc., are normally in the habit of despatching cable- 
grams in the same way that the ordinary individual communi- 
cates by letter. Thus, they have experts continually working 
at the perfection of their code, which often costs over a thousand 
pounds sterling. By the disuse of codes the ‘cabling’ expenses 
of such firms are increased nearly fourfold. For instance, a 
cablegram to Australia, which ordinarily costs about 5l/., will in 
plain language run into anything between 151. and 201. Indeed, 
it is stated by a certain firm that the War cabling restrictions 
had cost them, during the month of August, over 750l.—i.e. at 
the rate of nearly 10,0001. a year (!), whilst, on the other hand, 
owing to the interruption of some of the overseas mail services, 
the call for favourable telegraphic facilities is all the more 
marked. Then, again, business firms naturally attach considerable 


* Surely the control of our Inter-Imperial cables should at least be taken 
over in these emergencies, just as the railway systems—with perhaps less 
reason—have already been. Occasion may be taken here to mention that cable 
rates, under a certain amount of pressure, have been reduced to a somewhat 
greater extent than railway rates—other things being equal in regard to 
monopoly, etc. The financial position of the cable companies is, however, of 
a sort that would justify enterprise more than in the case of railways. 

™ Even now messages are frequently stopped altogether without any intimation 
being given to the senders, though bona-fide English firms. 
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importance to secrecy, and there is always the possibility of an 
ordinary clerk in a cable company’s office, belonging to a far-off 
market, disclosing—may be inadvertently—the contents of a 
plain-language message to his personal acquaintances or to the 
competitors of the sender. Yet it is an open question whether 
plain-language phrases are not far more readily and effectively 
used to convey another meaning by the German spy and such like 
—as the notorious Lody did, indeed—than any commercial codes. 
In other words, plain-language code is, in actual fact, probably a 
greater danger than any ordinary commercial code. Thus, the 
important point for a censor to concentrate his attention on is, 
really, the actual origin of a message and whom it is intended 
to reach. 

On the other hand, that really efficient censorship is a first 
necessity for the satisfactory administration of our Inter-Imperial 
communications in time of war should be fully recognised. 
Unfortunately, however, it may be gravely doubted whether this 
condition prevails, largely on account of extreme pressure and lack 
of the necessary special knowledge and experience in those to 
whom the censorship duties are entrusted. Were a satisfactory 
Board of Control established for the administration (especially 
during war-time) of all our Inter-Imperial telegraphic links—such 
as I have frequently suggested *—it is pretty certain that the cen- 
sorship of cablegrams could be more effectively dealt with than 
at present. This is assuming that the Board were not mainly con- 
fined to considerably overworked military officers with no experi- 
ence in cable working.* In any case, there is fairly conclusive 
evidence that messages of an apparently innocent character are 
being got through by the enemy which in actual fact have had 
an inner meaning (to someone not disclosed as the ultimate 
receiver) altogether opposed to British interests and of first 
service to our foes. It is surely of comparatively little use our 
cutting off Germany’s means of communication if we allow the 
enemy (as we undoubtedly have been doing) to obtain and 
despatch telegrams through British or neutral lines—even those 
landing on our own shores! As a matter of fact, there has been 
a considerable and otherwise unaccountable -increase in the 

* Notably in a paper read before the Royal Society of Arts on April 28, 
1914, on ‘The Administration of Imperial Telegraphs ’ (vide Jour. Roy. Soc. of 
Arts, vol. lxii. No. 312); also Nineteenth Century, July 1914. 

* A soldier, however smart he may be, can scarcely be expected to know all 
about cable matters any more than a civilian can about military tactics. That 
those responsible are doing their utmost to meet requirements there can be little 
question, but unfortunately that is not everything. It has been sometimes said to 
be characteristic of this country that those responsible for the administration of 
our great services usually have no knowledge of the tools the operations of which 


they have to direct. However that may be, is no other talent available amongst 
those anxious patriotically to serve their country during the war? 
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number of so-called neutral cablegrams (passing through neutral 
countries) during the War. 

Censorship can readily be effected where full control exists, 
but not so, of course, where that state of things does not prevail. 


THE MIssINnc LINK 


Naval supremacy has so far enabled us to maintain control of 
all the Eastern-bound cables. But in these days of floating 
mines, submarines, and bombs the position might conceivably 
be somewhat modified; and if our telegraphic inter-Imperial 
communication of one sort or another were to become seriously 
disturbed it would be a sorry day for the Empire, and the 
Mother Country _in particular—partly from the standpoint of 
our food supply. 

Happily, the All-British Pacific Cable is now repaired ; but for 
some time we were solely dependent on the ‘ Eastern’ lines for 
maintaining cable communication (by way of the somewhat vul- 
nerable Suez Canal) with India, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Even so, under normal present conditions the ‘ All-British ’ 
Pacific line cannot be regarded as a very reliable means of com- 
munication between the Mother Country and Australasia—in war- 
time especially—so long as we require to rely on American-worked 
Transatlantic cables for connecting up therewith. Thus there 
can be little doubt that the fact of having no Atlantic cable under 
British administration is a distinct defect at the present juncture, 
and would be still more serious were the United States, for busi- 
ness or political reasons, ever to side with Germany.*® In the first 
place, we are not in so good a position as a censorship as we really 
ought to be. Secondly, so long as our sole communicating links 
with Canada are the property of American companies, it would be 
impossible to bring into force such a Central Authority as is urged 
in this paper for administering our entire Inter-Imperial tele- 
graphic systems. But the broad question we have to ask our- 
selves is as follows: Is it good for the Empire that its vital 
communication should be in the hands of a foreign corporation 
—especially under conditions of war on the one hand, and un- 
settled contraband questions on the other? Does such an 
arrangement make for security or secrecy, or for the control over 
communications which it is desirable the Government should 
possess on the outbreak of hostilities? Under present conditions, 
if ever the United States were to be at cross purposes with 
Canada, she (Canada) might be completely at the mercy of her 
American neighbours by being cut off—in the matter of com- 


1° A general election is due in the United States next year. Meanwhile the 
German vote seems likely to be ‘nursed’ in some quarters. In fact, the 
German vote may prove as formidable a feature in American politics as the 
Irish vote over here! 
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munication—from the Mother Country. Then, again, supposing 
American sympathies were to become increasingly German, there 
would be considerable likelihood of the leakage of any strategic 
messages we might be sending to other parts of the Empire. The 
question as to whether such a contingency is probable or not is 
altogether beside the mark ; for it is the business of Governments, 
in the interest of the country, to provide for all contingencies of 
a really serious nature. With cables under foreign administra- 
tion, though landed on British territory, messages are always 
liable to be deciphered in code, and any messages may be ordered 
by the foreign Government to be blocked or copies sent—say, to 
headquarters at Washington.’ In a word, a cable landed on 
British territory, with British clerks and foreign ownership, does 
not constitute reliable British control, as anyone knows who is 
acquainted with the working of a cable system. Moreover, any- 
thing which tends adversely to complicate the question of cen- 
sorship should surely be overcome if possible. 

But for the Government allowing, in 1912, all the six British 
Transatlantic cables to pass into the hands and control of 
an American company,” there would have been nothing to 
complain of in this respect. There would then have been no 
chance of any of our own messages being censored or the contents 
notified to others. 

The publication of this article occurs at a moment when the 
Board of Trade has just been applied to for renewal of the now 
expiring landing licences of these American-controlled cables. 
Occasion is therefore taken to urge the Government to refuse to 
renew the same except on conditions that will at any rate materi- 
ally meet what amounts to a serious defect. Even so, however, 
the real and pressing need for a line owned and worked by the 
State in inter-Imperial interests, for connecting up with the 
‘ All-British ’ cable, becomes clearer every day. 

The Mother Country and Canada have already had things 
to say to each other of an essentially private nature, yet they 
were hampered in so doing by the fact that their communications 
would at the same time become known to foreigners.** 

11 That messages are quite ordinarily subjected to foreign scrutiny where 
vital issues are at stake there can be no doubt. For instance, in connexion 
with the Titanic disaster a telegram sent by Mr. Ismay from the British steamer 
Carpathia was intercepted by the United States Government at Washington. 
This, in itself, serves to show that, whenever it is thought necessary, surveil- 
lance, interception, censorship, or other control is likely to be instituted by the 


American Government if desired. 

12 As I more than once pointed out in advance, had our Government refused 
to transfer the British licences of the Anglo-American Telegraph Co. and 
the Direct United States Cable Co. to the Western Union Telegraph Co. of New 
York the deal would have been effectively stopped. This was certainly a 
neglected opportunity of a highly important order. 

13 The futility of relying on codes for secrecy purposes is well recognised 
by experts. Moreover, there can never be any assurance against the banning of 
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We must not forget, too, the possibility of the United States 
falling out with our ally Japan, conceivably on the over-running 
of California by immigrating Japanese. In that case we could 
scarcely expect to count on any of these American-controlled 
Atlantic cables being of much service to either the 
Mother Country, Canada, or any section of the British 
Empire. Under these conditions, indeed, Great Britain being 
an ally of Japan’s, all our messages would be forthwith censored 
by the United States Government! Surely it were better to 
censor other people’s messages than to have our own censored.** 
The changes in foreign politics are so rapid and uncertain that 
@ serious misunderstanding might even arise between our present 
friends of the United States and ourselves, and then of what value 
to us would any of these American-worked cables be? In such 
circumstances we should be entirely cut off from all telegraphic 
communication with Canada. 

Seeing that we had to wait for so appalling a disaster as 
that associated with the s.s. Titanic before we became aware 
that all was not as it should be in the matter of maritime safety, 
it is to be hoped that we shall not similarly have to wait till we 
are cut off from the rest of the Empire before serious attention 
is given to this matter.** 

Those who have opposed the scheme for a State Atlantic 
cable connecting up with the ‘All-British’ Pacific cable and 
land line have partly done so on the mistaken premises that for 
effecting the said link we should be using the country’s revenue 
at the expense of British shareholders in what were originally 
British cables. These cables are now—on a ninety-nine years’ 
lease—practically the property of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company of New York; moreover, the dividend is a fixed one, 
assured by the American Company to the said shareholders, 
and is, therefore, quite independent of any State competition. 
Further, anything which is used by the State for the purposes 
of the country—her welfare and defence—should be considered 
from that point of view rather than with regard to any par- 
ticular section of the community. Thus a project of this 
character at once becomes a suitable subject for provision out 
of public funds. 

Those who rest their arguments for opposition to the pro- 


codes by the Power controlling a cable—as we have ourselves rendered clear in 
the present war. 

14 The writer has dealt with this aspect of the matter more fully in the 
Quarterly Review for January 1914 as well as in the course of evidence to the 
Dominions Royal Commission (Blue Book Cd. 6517). 

18 Railway disasters are commonly left to heap up before recommendations 
by Board of Trade inspectors are acted upon—and then only at the dictate of 
actual legislation. 
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posed State Atlantic cable on the ground that it would not prove 
a financial success (and criticise unfavourably the ‘ All-British’ 
State Pacific cable) should examine the returns of the Pacific 
Cable Board, the annual balance-sheet of which shows clearly 
how, with development, the financial position has steadily—and 
enormously—improved from year to year.** Then, again, it has 
been suggested that sufficient traffic for the proposed State 
Atlantic Cable could not be relied upon to keep it anything like 
busy. This suggestion, however, appears to be made without 
considering the great increase that would accrue as a result of the 
provision of the cable and land line. Yet, in the writer’s opinion, 
if the cable does not warrant itself nationally and strategically, 
it does not warrant itself at all ; and those who argue that neutral 
cables are of greater strategic value than All-British lines should 
note what is actually done with neutral cables on emergency. 
‘Might is right’ then appears to be the maxim ! 

It should be remembered, too, that whereas we are spending 
some 50,0001. per annum on various subsidies to different cables, 
this proposed Transatlantic cable—the most important missing 
lirk in the whole Imperial telegraph system—would only mean 
about 10,0001. to the Mother Country, the Dominions concerned 
having already (repeatedly, indeed) expressed a desire to take 
their proportionate share in the undertaking. 

Let us not forget that the strength of a chain is really that of 
its weakest link ; and the weak link in the Imperial chain is at 
present the American Atlantic Cable System, on which it is 
dependent for communication between Great Britain and Canada. 

There are also those who argue that the State Atlantic line 
would be unsuitable on the score that wireless telegraphy is 
more economical, both in regard to establishment and working. 
It should, however, always be remembered in this connection 
that the cable is pre-eminent in the matter of efficiency, and 
that there are no signs at present of this condition of things being 
reversed. Efficiency is far more important in such a matter 
than economy, much as we may hope to see cable rates radically 
reduced before long.*” 

Without wishing to make too much of the actual turn of 


‘® Thus the traffic receipts for the last financial year amounted to 196,000/. 
odd instead of 79,0007. for the first complete year of working, whilst the 
increased expenditure does not bear anything like the same proportion. This is 
a very satisfactory state of things when it is remembered that for want of a 
unified trans-Pacific-Atlantic system the Pacific Cable Board (unlike the 
‘Eastern ’ Companies) has no traffic offices of its own in London. 

17 That efficiency is considerably more important than economy in tele- 
graphy is proved by the fact that business people frequently pay 2s.—in place 
of 2d.—per word to have their messages ‘rushed ” from London to Paris via 
New York (instead of the ordinary—shorter—route) for the sake of expediting 
transit. 
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events, opportunity must be taken to remind those who, in 
opposing the proposed Imperial Atlantic cable, have never been 
able to conceive the possibility of our country being engaged in 
serious warfare, that such has, indeed, come about sooner than 
might have been expected. A glance at the House of Commons 
debate of the 3rd of April 1912 serves to indicate that people with 
‘superior knowledge’ and the comparatively brief experience 
afforded by party political administration do not always come 
out ‘on top’ after all. The following quotation is what I have 
in mind : 

The honourable member first raised the hypothetical case of our being 
at war with some European country, and, secondly, of the sending of a 
cipher telegram that could be deciphered or communicated to others. 
Really, such a contingency is so remote that I do not think this House 
should make any costly provision to meet it. 


Yet the right honourable gentleman who spoke thuswise 
proposed to provide a far more costly—and comparatively un- 
tried—wireless service at the country’s expense! No one seems 
to have thought of criticising the Imperial wireless chain from 
the standpoint of cost, any more than anyone in his senses would 
now object to the national expense of a Dreadnought—though 
also more than double the price of an Atlantic cable. Certainly 
Hansard affords entertaining reading if indulged in historically ! 

One can almost hear it being urged that this is no time 
for expenditure on the proposed State Atlantic Cable. It is but 
natural that such a view should be held by those who only think 
of communication from the standpoint of business during peace- 
ful periods, and fail to appreciate that it is still more essential 
as an element in strategy and defence. The writer has some 
hope that the latter feature may be appreciated at a time when 
we are gradually spending on the Great War upwards of two 
millions sterling per day, and when, therefore, a single lump 
sum of half a million added to the same Estimates would form 
but a small item.** It should be further stated that considerably 
more than enough cable of suitable type is already to hand in this 
country—partly cable that has only recently been manufactured, 
but which, owing to the War, has not gone to its intended destina- 
tion. This surely should be turned to account for completing 
the missing Imperial link, unless the Government can arrange 
satisfactory terms for the absolute and unqualified appropriation 


18 These are, indeed, different times from those—really but a few months ago— 
when, with many ‘ politicians,’ war was not dreamt of, and when, therefore, 
almost insignificant expenditure on defence was severely criticised. Yet it is 
but a dearly bought lesson that we are learning, which we might, by éven 
moderate foresight and provision, have saved ourselves in the piping days of 
peace. As, indeed, that grand old patriot Lord Roberts tried hard to make us 
understand, had we established a standing army of say 34 millions strong, 
we should have rendered what has taken place out of the question. 
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of at least one of the American-controlled transatlantic cables. 
This—or an independent new cable—would alone meet the re- 
quirements of the Board of Control here urged for our Inter- 
Imperial Communication system, seeing that no American-owned 
cable could be brought under such an authority. 


WIRELESS IN WAR-TIME. 


Let us now take up-to-date stock of the position of wireless 
telegraphy in connexion with this great War. ‘The art has 
provided, as it were, a new organ of sense to commanders both 
on land and sea, to enable them to determine without delay the 
state of affairs at very distant points of the field, and to issue 
orders accordingly. Thus wireless has proved of considerable 
value. It may nowadays be said, indeed, that on the ability of 
a Government to communicate instantly with its naval and 
mnihtary officers—and they with one another—is likely to depend 
in large measure the final outcome of the struggle in which we 
are now playing so vital a part.’ 

‘Wireless’ has, however, also proved to be a somewhat 
uncertain and distinctly two-edged weapon to rely upon. The 
very first day after the declaration of war revealed the compara- 
tive ease with which a ‘ wireless’ system may often be ‘jambed.’ 
This was effected by the enemy’s ‘ wireless’ station at Swakop- 
mund, near Omataka, German South-West Africa, the result 
being completely to swamp—by a higher power—all signals 
received at Cape Town, 850 miles off. On the other hand, a 
few days later a British cruiser entirely destroyed the wireless 
station at Dar-es-Salaam, German East Africa. A number of 
other wireless stations have since been put out of service and 
are no longer available for communication purposes, and these 
are set forth in the last official list issued by the Berne Telegraph 
Bureau.*” Among them is Togo (German West Africa), the 
biggest wireless station in the world outside Europe, which had 
been in existence about three years, and had kept up nightly 
talks with Berlin throughout. This we should have ‘wiped 
out ’ before capturing Togoland ; but, unfortunately, the Germans 
destroyed it previously to our invasion, which was really effected 
mainly for the set purpose of acquiring this wireless station— 

1 According to the Official ‘Eye-Witness’ at the Front, the Army Signal 
Headquarters Office is the nerve-centre of the army in the field, receiving 
messages from all quarters by wire telegraph, telephone, wireless telegraphy, 
and motor cyclists. About 3000 messages are, in fact, handled daily. 

2° A memorandum issued by the German Colonial Office on the course of 
events in the German colonies contains references to the more or less complete 
interruption—so far as the German Empire is concerned—of communication by 
cable and wireless telegraphy. Just as Germany controls but few colonies now, 


so, similarly, she has very few wireless stations left, and none at all in the 
Pacific. 
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partly in order to ‘ listen in’ to wireless communications from the 
enemy’s wireless headquarters at Nauen, near Berlin.” 

But though the Togo plant is not available to us for picking 
up the official messages which are continuously sent out from 
Nauen, the Marconi Company has been doing highly useful work 
at their stations in reading off the Nauen signals, and also those 
wafted forth from the new—and still higher power—station at 
Hanover. A large proportion of these messages consists of false 
versions of war occurrences (partly in English) for the benefit 
of the United States and other neutral countries, whom Germany 
wishes to impress. If it were thought desirable, the signals 
could be effectively stopped or rendered unreadable by jambing— 
i.e. by transmitting from any of our high-power stations a series 
of impulses of corresponding wave-length so as to drown 
down the German signals, thus preventing their reaching 
Tuckerton or other wireless stations. But it is thought, on the 
whole, better to permit the emission of false statements to 
proceed, in order to note their purport, through the Marconi 
stations. As, however, the writer took occasion to suggest 
almost at the commencement of hostilities, it might be well to 
counteract the effect of this ‘news’ in neutral countries by 
disseminating accurate particulars of the War from the great 
Eiffel Tower station. For if neutral countries were made 
acquainted with the real facts, they would surely recognise that 
Germany was a common danger and a common enemy to the 
whole civilised world; and in order to bring the War—and the 
more or less universal paralysation of trade—to a speedy conclu- 
sion, they would then very likely join forces with the Allies for 
the purpose of completely and speedily suppressing their Teuton 
foes. 

Whilst ‘ wireless’ has more than once done splendid work 
as an agent for detecting crime and detaining evil-doers, it has 
also frequently served as a ready weapon to the unscrupulous— 
inter alia, by the transmission of unauthorised signals. Since 
the outbreak of war it has been largely used by Germany in 
this way. Thus it is that several British merchant vessels have 
been ensnared by the enemy; and, on the other hand, there 
can be little doubt that the enemy’s cruisers have more than 
once been well served by secret wireless stations—partly on 
neutral territory. Again, stories are current in well-informed 

71 Besides being in communication with Nauen—3450 miles distant—Togo 
was also in wireless touch with various stations in the Cameroons, with Windhuk 
in German South-West Africa, with Tabora, German East Africa, as well as 
with the Paloos and Caroline Islands. This immense station at Togo (near 
Kemina) had served, in fact, as a big receiving and distributing centre for 


messages from Berlin to Germany’s African possessions. Through it also 
German ships in those waters could be warned and German cruisers instructed. 
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quarters that in the United States the Germans are systematic- 
ally using wireless telegraphy to serve military ends. The 
American radio-telegraphy service is strictly controlled by the 
U.S. Government, and the plan seems to be to instal secret 
plants in inaccessible places and send messages to cruisers, 
couched in apparently innocent language. American newspapers 
recently had something to say about one such plant which was 
alleged to be situated among the almost unexplored tumble of 
mountains, forests and water which cover most of the State 
of Washington on the Pacific Coast. The code employed is said 
to make the messages resemble harmless business telegrams of 
quotations, prices, etc. In contradistinction to cable tele- 
graphy, in the case of ‘ wireless’ the origin of a message can 
never be known or traced for certain, and messages that may 
seem to be coming to a British warship from the Admiralty—or 
vice versa—may really be bogus messages from the enemy for 
the purpose of misleading our forces. Though in her adven- 
turous rovings the now defunct Emden mostly refrained from 
sending wireless signals, she appears to have been throughout a 
ready ‘listener’ on a wide scale, and was always well acquainted 
with the whereabouts and projected movements of our ships 
without revealing her own. 

This War has already, times without number, proved on the 
one hand the great value of wireless for disseminating instruc- 
tions and information widely, directly, and speedily ; but it has 
also obviously revealed the risk that is necessarily run in its 
employment—if only on account of the complete absence of 
secrecy or of certain knowledge as to the origin of messages. 
Indeed, it is often a question whether silence may not be wiser. 
That question never arises with the cable. Further, all wireless 
messages received require to be regarded with the greatest 
caution before being assumed as authentic or suitable for being 
acted on. That the late Admiral Cradock was misled by false 
wireless messages really originating with the enemy there can 
be little doubt, and his disastrous encounter off the Chilian coast 
is probably attributable to this and to the wireless instructions 
he sent to his fieet—as well as those intended for him—being 
*‘jambed ’ by the enemy. 

That wireless telegraphy—like the carrier pigeon—is of great 
service to espionage is clear ; and there is weighty circumstantial 
evidence that a good deal of important information has been 
thus disseminated by spies from our shores to German vessels 
at sea, notwithstanding the prohibition of the private wireless 
apparatus. Indeed, although no single station of sufficient power 
could successfully transmit to Germany without detection, it is 
quite possible that, by means of a chain of small power stations 
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with hidden aerials, messages might be transmitted a few miles 
at a time, and thus get across the North Sea or the Channel. 
A comparatively small station with an aerial hidden in the roof 
of a house, or carefully trained up a flagstaff floating the Union 
Jack, may well transmit over a distance of 100 miles. Such 
stations could, indeed, easily pick up signals sent out by our 
own ‘wireless’ stations, whilst also receiving instructions from 
enemy ‘ wireless’ stations. 

The existence of ‘private’ radio-telegraph stations in 
different parts of the world has already been the subject of much 
diplomatic correspondence, and will undoubtedly be made the 
occasion for stringent international regulation in days to come. 
Meanwhile, on the very outbreak of hostilities the Postmaster- 
General—quite rightly—not only vetoed the use of all private 
radio-telegraphic stations in this country, but even the possession 
of wireless apparatus of any kind.** 

It only remains to be said that, with at least five Government 
Departments separately concerning themselves in wireless tele- 
graphy more or less actively, there is the same need for a central 
authority here as with cables; and there would be everything in 
favour of a single Government Controlling Board for the com- 
bined administration of our Imperial system of cables and wire- 
less, with representatives thereon of all the departments con- 
cerned. Such a Board would get over much long drawn out inter- 
departmental correspondence, besides ensuring a uniform policy— 
so especially essential in time of war. Moreover, stricter secrecy 
could then be ensured. 

Partly in view of the strategic aspect of telegraphy, the 
following data relating to wireless stations throughout the 
world will probably be of interest. There are, altogether, 
629 such stations. The United States leads with 198; the 
British Isles come next with 101, Canada 41, France 39, 
Italy 38, Russia 31, Brazil 29, Germany 29, Norway 27. China 
and Sweden have only three stations each in working order, but 
several more are being erected. 

Yet the rapid growth in the number of wireless stations has 
in no way checked the increasing mileage of submarine cables. 
In the past six years this network has progressed by 125,000 
miles, of which 35,846 belong to different nationalities and 
about 90,000 to various private companies. There are, in fact, 
now some 290,000 miles of cable in operation at the bottom of 
the sea, of which 154,000 are British, 62,700 American, 27,000 
French, 27,000 German, 10,000 Danish, and 9000 Japanese. 

22 The Wireless Society of London has done much useful work in watching 
for improper uses of wireless. Moreover, the Wireless World affords considerable 
information on the subject. - 
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Enough has perhaps now been said to show that the War 
experience so far in wireless telegraphy only tends to prove that, 
whilst of enormous value during hostilities as in peace times, it 
is still a very two-edged weapon, such as no complete reliance 
can be safely placed in, and that it certainly does not at present 
serve as a suitable substitute for cable telegraphy wherever the 
latter is available. Indeed, the following bygone opinion still 
holds good : 


To believe it possible to discharge an electric impulse into ether, and 
expect it to be as reliably communicated through the range of Nature’s 
atmospheric and electrical phenomena to its destination as a current can 
be passed through an unbroken electrical conductor connecting two points, 
requires a faith in man’s conquest over Nature which is altogether beyond 
comprehension. 


CHARLES BRIGHT. 





-————— 4 








1915 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN 


THE Revolution of 1848 shook most Continental thrones, and in 
turn filled Germany with fervent socialistic aspirations after free- 
dom, which were, however, put down with a strong hand by the 
Prince of Prussia, destined later to develop into Kaiser Wilhelm 
the First ; on whom his admiring grandson conferred the further 
distinction of ‘the Great,’ before it was conferred on him by 
history, to which the world usually leaves this supreme tribute. 
But on his way to that pinnacle of fame the Emperor William, 
who was heir to his brother Frederick William the Fourth of 
Prussia, and later Regent when the King became subject to inter- 
mittent attacks of insanity, had a good deal of mud flung at him 
by such of the Germans as loved liberty. It was probably 
because liberty was one of the luxuries denied to the sons of the 
Fatherland that so many wanted it, fought for it and died for it, 
while those who could neither gain it nor die for it shook the 
dust of the Fatherland from their feet and went in search of 
countries where liberty is not so fatally unpopular. This explains 
the large number who, in 1848, emigrated to America in search 
of freedom, and furthermore, Germany being a poor country in 
those days, to obtain a decent living in that promised land whose 
streets were reputed to be paved with gold. 

For German emigrants this legend has indeed proved true, 
for none have been more prosperous or more valuable to their 
adopted country. Although they were of less muscular build than 
the Irish, who by mere physical strength and endurance made 
possible the first railway across the United States from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, they were better educated even when 
labourers, while their artisans, merchants, and many professional 
men, among whom were some of the highest eminence, who 
had been an honour to their Fatherland as they were later to 
the United States, proved of inestimable value. But German 
and Irish have one common characteristic : they have not even 
yet been quite assimilated by America, so when referred to they 
can never escape the distinctive ‘German’ or ‘Irish,’ as the case 
may be. Also from the beginning they have been inclined to 
intermarry among themselves, and socially they have kept rather 
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aloof from their American fellow-countrymen. Although these 
barriers have been slowly breaking down the last few years as 
the result of universal and excellent educational facilities, of 
increasing political supremacy and wealth, the very fact that a 
certain political influence is described as ‘ Irish’ and another is 
appealed to as ‘German’ proves that America has not yet assimi- 
lated these two races, although the time must come when there 
will be no more hyphenated Americans, and when in her own 
interest she must stand between her naturalised citizens and the 
danger of alien interference by that country from which most of 
them were only too glad to escape. 

It is but just to admit that the German-Americans have 
always been identified with law and progress, nor, unlike the 
Irish, have they been biassed by a too romantic attachment to 
their native country, in which most of them refused to live under 
existing conditions. The Irishman had dreams of returning to 
end his life in the old home, but the German has always been 
quite contented only to go back on visits, just to give ocular proof 
to his relatives of bis aggressive prosperity, safely shielded as he 
is from conscription and other little drawbacks of his late Father- 
land by his American citizenship. And he rejoices all the more 
when he observes the increasing taxes wrung from a people 
whose earning power is out of proportion to the demands of a 
Government whose perpetual interference with the rights of the 
individual has created a new crime of the first magnitude entitled 
lése-majesté. That, too, when as a brand-new American he has 
learnt the lesson that ‘he’s as good as anybody,’ and may say 
whatever he chooses, and that the worst that can happen to 
him is that nobody will listen. In addition, he recognises new 
social standards fixed by a military caste, the first of which is 
the snubbing of the purely civilian, unless heavily smothered in 
cash. No wonder, then, that the German-American finds no 
inducement to end his days in his ex-Fatherland. On the other 
hand, the tenacity which made the Irishman long to end his life 
in the Old Country in peace and happiness was merely a romantic 
misconception of his own nature, for an Irishman with only 
happiness and peace to look forward to would be inconceivably 
bored! But possibly this aspiration may explain why the Irish 
have been so long in taking root in America, for the first genera- 
tions did not, so to speak, unpack; instead they were prepared 
for instant flight back should home-sickness prove unbearable. 
It was the first generation that suffered, for the second grew 
more reconciled, although they too did not become quite 
American, only Irish-American. 

That was the trouble. Sometimes in those far-off days one 
came across amusing reversions to type characteristic of that 
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much simpler time if not of this, now that the Irish-Ameri- 
cans sway the politics of the United States, and the German- 
American bankers bring the pressure of their financial influence 
to bear on the situation, possibly for the good of their late Father- 
land and incidentally for their own. 

The early Cunarders, which at that time sailed from the pro- 
vincial wharf of Boston, were very little and always, as a female 
passenger expressed it, full of Beacon Street; and Beacon Street 
even to this day still represents aristocratic Boston. At such 
times Beacon Street unbent its stiff back and was quite affable 
to less aristocratic streets, and even shared a hymn-book with 
them at divine service, an ineffable condescension that stopped 
short at Liverpool with an abruptness that nearly hurt. 
On such a voyage one realised the chasm that separated 
the ‘real’ American from the Irish-American who now rules 
Boston with a political rod of iron. But such is the whirligig of 
time ! 

The only cabin-de-luxe on such a pre-historic Cunarder was 
the captain’s, which, if he chose, he could sub-let and pocket the 
proceeds. To have the captain’s cabin also conferred a certain 
social distinction, and it was usually sacred to the more exclusive 
rich and great. On one such voyage two occupants were invisible, 
and two chairs at the captain’s table were always empty. Now 
the cream of Beacon Street sat at the captain’s table, the ladies 
a little sharp of nose and elbow, and the gentlemen nearly Eng- 
lish in their distrust of the unintroduced. But as the captain’s 
cabin was sufficient introduction they made cautious inquiries 
as to the health of the invisible. One day solved the mystery. 
A passenger strolling on deck found the door of the captain’s 
cabin open and in it were wedged a stout and elderly Irish couple. 
He wore a knit Cardigan jacket, cloth cap with the peak behind, 
and a black satin stock illuminated by a resplendent diamond 
brooch. His lady, he called her ‘ mother,’ was in green poplin 
and a red Paisley shawl; a defiant black velvet bonnet rose on 
the back of her head. Her eye was snappy and suspicious. His 
was green and ruminative, and signalled timidly for human 
converse. They proved to be Mr. and Mrs. O’Flannigan, who 
thirty years before had sailed from Ireland to New York in the 
steerage of a. sailing ship, on which occasion they had made a vow 
that whenever they returned to the Old Country it would be in the 
very best.» And here they were, the victorious product of the 
liquor trade, in the captain’s cabin! ‘ But,’ Mr. O’Flannigan 
admitted with a sigh as he looked about at the dingy glory of this 
stateroom-de-luxe, ‘ it ain’t all it’s cracked up to be, and it ain’t 
pleasant to sit in alone, not for long.’ 

‘Why don’t you eat in the dining saloon?’ they were asked. 
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They looked secretly at each other, and then ‘mother’ spoke, 
“We're afraid.’ 

It was a disgraceful confession for people in the captain’s 
cabin. 

* Afraid,’ and ‘ mother’ twisted her thumbs in her Paisley 
shawl, ‘afraid of using the knives wrong, and afraid of their 
noses and their looks.’ 

Whereupon Mr. O’Flannigan burst out while he mopped his 
heated brow, ‘I says to mother, I says, if I want to put a knife 
down my throat I will, and all Beacon Street can’t stop me, 
only I—I don’t darst to do it in there,’ and he referred with a 
dingy thumb to the dining saloon, ‘ and so we eat in the steerage 
—with friends. It ain’t enough to hire the captain’s cabin,’ 
and his eye looked gloomy and dissatisfied, ‘one’s sorter got to 
be born in it!’ 

Another reversion to a humble type was German. In the 
same town there was a noted restaurant kept by an enterprising 
German, who had worked his way up from dish-washing to the 
supreme command, till he used to stroll between the tables and 
exchange greetings with gratified patrons. The great man had 
an only son destined to succeed him, to which end he also was set 
to dish-washing, after which he became so accomplished a waiter 
that as a reward of merit the old man bestowed on him a hand- 
some cheque, with the strict injunction to go abroad and spend 
it all to see the world and improve his mind. He was gone six 
months, and when he reappeared there was nothing in his outer 
man to denote that seeing life was either expensive or polishing. 
Even his clothes were the same, with an added appearance, 
characteristic of waiter’s clothes, of having been made for some- 
body else. 

It was not until after supper that the paternal eyes twinkled 
and, between two puffs of his pipe, he asked encouragingly, 
as between man and man, ‘I guess you ain’t brought home much 
of that cheque! Seeing life isn’t cheap, is it, heh?’ 

‘You just wait an’ see, father,’ said the son who was not a 
prodigal, and opened a rather greasy pocket-book, ‘I guess you’ll 
be satisfied. I ain’t cost you a cent, an’ I’ve brought home mor’n 
you gave me,’ and he handed his astonished parent a larger cheque 
than the one he had carried away. 

‘ What in thunder,’ and the old man stared first at the cheque 
and then at his heir, ‘ have you been doing? It costs big money 
to see the world.’ 

‘An’ ain’t I seen the world?’ the son retorted with modest 
assurance, ‘I guess! Why, I wa’ant aboard that ship an hour 
before I was waiting at table for a steward who hadn’t turned up. 
An’ I hadn’t mor’n got to London when I got a first-class job 
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at a restaurant. After that I up and did a bit of waiting in Paris 
—in a hotel. I wa’ant out of it twice,’ he added triumphantly, 
‘an I’ve clean forgotten the name. Then I got tired and quit, 
and so I worked my passage to Berlin in a dining-car, an’ got a 
real daisy of a place there, an’ there I stayed ever since, for it 
was real homey. But I’ve found out something! ’ he concluded, 
satisfied with his contribution to the wisdom of the world, ‘ and 
that is cooking smells just the same everywhere.’ 


In those old days no sooner did the Germans reach the pro- 
mised land than they became naturalised and cast in their lot 
with their new country, which was the wisest thing they could 
do, as it safeguarded them and their sons from coercion by what 
was once their native land, for Germany has a far-reaching mili- 
tary arm and a long memory for those who try to escape conscrip- 
tion. In return for this, all the United States required of them 
was that they should become loyal citizens, and by their good con- 
duct avoid the criminal laws, and employ such talents as they pos- 
sessed for the service of their adopted country. But from the 
beginning a barrier has stood between them and the native Ameri- 
can, which is rarely surmounted until the second generation, and 
still prevents their entire assimilation, and that is language. An 
alien language is a barrier which makes a foreigner of a man even 
among people with whom he has cast in his lot, and with whose 
principles and aspirations he is in full sympathy. It makes him 
lonely and ready to cling to old memories, even to forget old 
sufferings. He lives in the past, to which, however, even in his 
sentimentality nothing would induce him to return. All the same, 
socially and racially he is inclined to keep to his own, which 
is narrowing and alike bad for people and country. There are 
important American cities more German than American, where 
more German is spoken than English, and where education is 
as much German as English. This is an evil, for although 
their loyalty may be the same as that of the American without 
a hyphen, of which one is assured by the sterling qualities of the 
German-Americans, still it is this barrier between the two great 
races in one country that has enabled the German Government 
to threaten America with reprisals at the polls, through those very 
citizens to whom she has given shelter, peace, and prosperity. 
For the sake of their own future, people who accept the hos- 
pitality of a country and settle there should first of all learn its 
language and make it their own, and let the language of the 
country they have left become of secondary importance. For 
the bi-lingual facility of the German-American, broadening 
though it may be in its added possibilities for knowledge, may also 
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among the less educated exercise a deteriorating effect both on 
the English and the German. In America, if only the one 
language can be spoken perfectly, let that language be English. 

The Berlin threat of reprisals through German-Americans at 
the polls has so far only succeeded in rousing the deep and just 
resentment not only of Americans, but of those German Ameri- 
cans who are as loyal to the United States and all it stands for 
as the best Americans can be. For there are many more such 
than German propagandists like to admit. Here, for instance, 
is a quotation from a recent letter written by a prominent Ger- 
man-American, a man of eminence and of great influence in the 
city in which he lives: ‘It is a terrible War, and Germany will 
certainly have to pay heavily for the dastardly outrages she has 
committed against civilisation and humanity. But I sincerely 
hope that the next year will find us at peace, and England 
triumphant.’ Indeed, these German-Americans who are not pro- 
German suffer from no illusions about their late Fatherland, and 
they know, none better, the value of the benefits conferred on 
them by America, its liberal government and free institutions 
which permit them to satisfy their reasonable ambitions, and 
assure their children’s future. Who of them, threatened by a 
conquering Germany—which would turn the world into one 
Empire ruled by a despotism unique in its cold-blooded, blunder- 
ing cruelty, which spares not even its own—who would not take 
sides with the country to which they owe everything, rather 
than the country they have repudiated, and to which they owe 
nothing but the accidental circumstance of having been born 
there, although sharing with the rest of the world the privilege 
of being uplifted and aided by its noblest genius? But how has 
that great country fallen! Whatever natural sympathy the 
German-Americans still feel for the country which was once 
their home, they will undoubtedly at the crucial moment remem- 
ber that their first and most solemn duty is to America, which 
has been their refuge and their salvation. 

If one considers that Germany has no scruples as to the 
methods she employs to gain her ends, and that indeed she her- 
self asserts that success justifies every crime, it is a matter for 
gratitude that so far her sinister purposes have met with constant 
defeat. When one opens certain pro-German papers published 
in America one has a sense of being deafened by the uncontrolled 
fury of their propaganda. America is threatened unless she is 
properly neutral, and properly neutral, according to Germany, 
means to favour Germany. But even if the bitter attacks of 
the pro-German propagandists, from the German Ambassador 
to those ‘exchange’ professors who, having once basked in the 
warmth of the Imperial approval, are pro-German for ever—if 
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their attacks, subtle or otherwise, confuse some sane judgments, 
how can that affect the ultimate result? What German-Ameri- 
cans not subsidised by Berlin, with the exception, possibly, of 
those good old-timers of the first generation pursued by senti- 
mental home memories, or others who want to assert themselves 
and their political influence as against the native American 
element, would want to return to the feared and familiar slavery ? 
Would it, other considerations apart, would it pay? And, after 
all, is that not the crucial test by which political issues are 
decided these days? 

Sometimes one suspects, for one can hardly doubt the sound 
German-American common sense, that all this violent’ pro- 
German invective represents nothing, achieves nothing except 
a fictitious success fanned with increasing weariness from Berlin, 
and may at best be briefly described as a fireside patriotism. 
For the fireside patriot enjoys all that is most thrilling and har- 
rowing during the War, and gets it, so to speak, cheaply and 
safely, he and his sons being well sheltered behind their American 
citizenship ; so, whatever their blatant loyalty to the old country, 
he and they run no risk of having to fight for it. He is even 
in no financial danger, for his American investments are prob- 
ably sound, and the merciful distance between him and his 
late Kaiser prevents the long arm of necessity from reaching 
his purse, and this is the time when heart and purse are 
one. Tears these days are very commendable, but they are 
of no earthly use unless accompanied by a cheque. One is re- 
minded of the first immense pro-German mass meeting at the 
Madison Square Gardens in New York at the beginning of the 
War. It was crowded by thousands of German-American 
sympathisers, and when later a collection was taken for the 
cause, one felt a certain sense of amusement at the sadly small 
result—estimated at elevenpence ha’penny per head! Indeed, 
real enthusiasm should never stop short at the pocket! For 
it is the easiest and safest thing in the world to sit in a com- 
fortable armchair, in the pleasant glow of the fire, and over a 
good cigar and a bottle of Rhine wine burst into lurid denuncia- 
tions of England the hated, and the supineness of the American 
Government. Had not pro-German patriotism really stopped 
at the cheque-book the world would have rung with it, for it is 
Berlin’s policy to encourage and exaggerate all public manifesta- 
tion of sympathy with her cause if only for the disconcerting 
moral effect on the Allies. So far as the world knows, there 
has been no outpouring of treasure to aid Germany from the 
masses of well-to-do as well as enormously rich German-Ameri- 
cans. Indeed blood may be thicker than water, but there is 
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that in the free German-American blood which will not again 
suffer the old, mad, ruthless despotism which the tragic War 
of to-day proves unaltered. 

The masterly strategy of the German propaganda as an im- 
portant branch of her Foreign Office first became a factor to 
be reckoned with in America on the occasion of that famous 
visit of Prince Henry of Prussia to the United States—we may 
add in parenthesis that America, being a republic, dearly loves 
@ prince—and Prince Henry proved himself a most charming 
visitor, in spite of being nearly killed by the exhausting hospitality — 
of the Great Republic. It was the first time that Germany came 
into her own, represented as she was by a prince of the Im- 
perial house, and for the first time Germany was on a social 
level with the ‘ real’ Americans. No wonder that in the universal 
enthusiasm England was quite forgotten, although only a few 
years before the British Lion, in the person of Admiral Sir Edward 
Chichester, had prevented the German Admiral von Diedrich 
from interfering with Admiral Dewey when he bombarded 
Manila. But republics have proverbially short memories. So 
nobody thought of the bluff British Lion when Prince Henry, 
polite but exhausted, was drawn in State, attended by Governor 
and bodyguard and all the rest of the glory, from Boston to 
Cambridge to receive an honorary degree from Harvard Univer- 
sity in the presence of the aristocracy of these famous towns, 
till President Eliot of Harvard, in addressing the distinguished 
visitor, welcomed him, as he said, not as the brother of a great 
Emperor, but as the grandson of the great Queen who had 
always been a friend of the United States. All honour to that 
grand old man who did not forget and who has never forgotten 
the world’s debt to Great Britain. One feels convinced that 
the Lion was comforted, and that he purred softly and 
contentedly. 

Those were the days that marked the beginning of that 
ardent friendship which Germany has ever since manifested 
towards America because it suited her deep-laid schemes. But 
as one studies the effects of German friendship on Austria and 
Turkey, a nation cannot but accept it with foreboding. It was 
the beginning of the German-American ‘ exchange’ professor- 
ships, of the founding of the Germanic Museum at Harvard to 
which the Kaiser presented innumerable German plaster casts, 
while the statue of Frederick the Great—a great but certainly 
not a democratic ruler—he gave to the United States, to which 
it proved something of a white elephant. Indeed, the indefatig- 
able Kaiser has left no stone unturned to endear himself to 
America and regain the loyalty of his lost subjects. One 
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wonders what the world would be like to-day had German 
diplomacy proved as efficient as her mighty Army! But fate 
has so far intervened, and if one studies the blunders of German 
statesmen and the inspired utterances (that is, inspired by Berlin, 
but nothing higher) of her admirals, generals, and minor great- 
nesses, one gathers at least one supreme comfort out of this tragic 
time : and that is that even this great empire, and what it is 
pure flattery to call her diplomacy, are mercifully served by very 
many bungling patriots who have quite mistaken their vocation 
in life. 
ANNIE E. LANE. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A TOWN IN NORTHERN FRANCE: 
MARCH 1915 


THE quay is crowded. A few blue-clad porters carry luggage 
ashore. Blue-uniformed soldiers stand with fixed bayonets on 
the railway lines, on the station platform, and at points of egress. 
Khaki-clad soldiers swarm over the ship’s gangways : disembarka- 
tion officers check every man’s papers as he lands. A general 
officer with his staff is conducted direct to a waiting motor car 
and driven, without a moment’s delay, through the town and 
away into the open country beyond. Other officers crowd into 
the refreshment room for luncheon, and every seat is filled ; little 
French newsboys scream ‘ Dailee Mell.’ When the officers move 
out, the non-commissioned officers and men crowd in. ‘Two 
ladies, inappropriately clad in khaki cotton dresses and pearl 
necklaces, offer tickets for free meals to them. In some instances 
they are accepted, in many cases they are declined, respectfully 
and with embarrassment; for most of the men returning from 
leave have sufficient money and something to spare. An hour 
passes; the refreshment room empties. The manager and his 
wife are counting money at a desk. The military train is filling, 
and in half an hour more it steams away, and a few civilians are 
left standing on the platform, which the blue-coated soldiers still 
guard with those long spiky French bayonets. An elderly 
Englishman walks across the quay to the white ship lying waiting 
for ambulances which will presently come down from the hospitals 
in the town bringing their loads of wounded for home ; a few are 
already sitting on deck seats in various states of disablement— 
some sad and anxious-looking, but most of them cheery and 
enjoying the somewhat cold spring sunshine and fresh air. 

The elderly civilian has, apparently, a free pass everywhere. 
The army doctor in charge welcomes him. 

‘Yes! a full ship to-night, but mostly doing well, and lots 
of them will be back again in a month or two. Thank you for 
your help, Dr. Lumsden : it’s most useful to have you at hand, 
knowing all the ropes in this foreign place. When in difficulty, 
we quote you, and it always smoothes things out. By the way, 
I know they sent for you from the Hotel de Londres an hour ago. 
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An English lady wanted attention; our fellows did what they 
could, but it was a case for you. She broke down over her son’s 
wounds. He is dying in our hospital at the Bellevue, shot 
through the lung, and other wounds.’ 

‘T’ll go there on my way back. I came down to see my 
nephew off to the Front from England.’ 

And the doctor who has practised at —-— for thirty years 
leaves the ship and makes his way over the quays crowded with 
Red Cross ambulance cars, Army Service motor wagons, a 
Kilburn omnibus, and a hundred other English vehicles; past 
the tarpaulin-covered mountains of army stores to the town itself. 

The Hétel de Londres is crowded. Its entrance hall is full of 
English officers; a few ladies; three or four Indian doctors in 
khaki (there is a hospital for Indian soldiers a few streets away) ; 
French Army surgeons attached to the English staffs, in khaki 
uniforms, un-English in shape and detail; Red Cross nurses 
passing in and out in parties of five and ten to their work in 
the neighbouring hospitals; Indian orderlies waiting for orders, 
dumb, but smiling in a strange land. The whole scene about 
as different and unusual as anything the dwellers in a French 
seaport a year ago could possibly have imagined. 

Dr. Lumsden went direct to the little office of the pro- 
prietor at the back of the hall. Madame la propriétaire welcomed 
him with expressions of gladness and a stream of inarticulate 
protesting sounds indicating that her patience with existing cir- 
cumstances and conditions of life was quite exhausted. But 
her smiling lips belied her, and she and her husband are quite 
content with the English invasion. 

Yes, the English lady was upstairs in No. 21. Madame 
would telephone for her maid to conduct the doctor to her. 

In truth, the lady is ill. She has come over to see her son in 
hospital, and has found him dying, delirious, and still obsessed 
by the ordeal of the trenches. ‘Shoot, and shoot straight,’ 
he calls continually; ‘we must stop them—God! what 
a thin line we are [he whispers this] to stop that crowd. We 
can’t—but we must.’ 

Always the same words—of the pain of his shattered shoulder, 
his torn lung, he knows nothing. His mother’s voice he cannot 
hear : her touch he shakes off, it prevents him shooting, of course. 
He will be quieter soon, the nurse told her. Won’t she go to 
the hotel and rest a little? The nurse promised to send. No! 
but the surgeon insists; and the lady tries to go and faints. 

Dr. Lumsden asks the maid some rapid questions, and then 
approaches the lady and prescribes. She tells him he must try 
and strengthen her so that she can behave better; but she has 
had a shock. 
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“Your son is in good hands, Mrs. Ingram, the surgeon is 
the best he could have even if he were in London.’ 

He does his best to encourage her. She must not let delirium 
alarm her too much. They are most of them like that—and it 
passes. Shall he come again in the morning? Yes, she will be 
grateful. She has a little sleep, and then goes back to the hos- 
pital. Her boy is calm now, and entirely conscious, so she is 
happy till next afternoon, when he dies. 


Dr. Lumsden, a little more tired now, for he sees what is to 
happen and it troubles him, passes out on his interrupted round. 
He is stopped in the Rue Lafayette by a messenger, who has 
been twice to his house and each time has been met with a sharp, 
short ‘sorti’ from Annette, the maid, who refused to predict 
when the doctor would return. 

Madame Duval, the wife of a prosperous shopkeeper, was 
anxious about her little boy. Her own doctor was with the 
Army. If Dr. Lumsden would have the goodness of heart to 
excuse her sending for him, etc., etc. 

He finds the lady nervous and very angry—chiefly with her 
husband, who is defending himself without much spirit. The 
boy has caught something terrible from these English soldiers— 
always in the shop—entering as if it belonged to them, forsooth 
—no salutation—mere English common soldiers to enter the 
shop of persons like her husband and herself! Madame’s stream 
of invective ran on till Dr. Lumsden quietly but firmly desired 
her to take him to the child and to cease talking and wasting 
his time. 

Presently he comes downstairs again with Madame. Mon- 
sieur Duval’s anxious face appears from the private door to the 
shop. 

‘ Nothing to be alarmed about, and you need not accuse your 
English customers. The child has caught measles at the school 
of St. Geneviéve. I know, because I have other patients from 
there. There is no measles amongst any of the English here.’ 

‘That is all very well,’ chimes in Madame, ‘ but who can 
tell what other malady they will bring in?’ 

‘They pay for what they buy, surely? Is it not so? But 
if you do not want them, why not put up a notice : ‘‘ No English 
served here’’?’ 

‘Pay! yes, I make them pay when my husband here does not 
interfere——’ 

‘Oh! and the things these good compatriots of Monsieur’s 
buy! Monsieur, it would astonish you. They must be rich, 
these English boys. Do not listen to my wife. She fears the 
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English are enemies and will take our country. As for me, I 
welcome them, because I know better than that.’ 

Dr. Lumsden is in the street by this time. 

Opposite is the old hotel of the days of travelling carriages ; 
one enters under an archway into a paved courtyard which guests 
have to cross to get to their rooms from the salon and the salle- 
d-manger. Beyond, through another archway, the stables. A 
college friend of the doctor has an office here and is working the 
bureau for tracing the ‘ missing’; various relief committees are 
established here, and the sleepy old house has never been so 
crowded since railways came and the old paraphernalia of the 
Grand Tour disappeared into oblivion. 

Dr. Lumsden passes on his round—up the long hill to a quiet 
street behind the walls where he has an English patient, an old 
lady of ninety-six, who has not yet heard of the War down 
again through the market square, where Annette, basket in 
hand and door key on finger, is cheapening cauliflowers for his 
refreshment. 

‘Telephone for Monsieur—Villa Labordette,’ she interrupts 
her bargaining as he passes. 

He nods and looks at his watch. 


‘Marie, I am not well. I have an abominable migraine. My 
limbs scarcely support me when I walk. I am old and weak, 
and I fear I must consult the doctor. Go to Jean and see if 
he knows what doctors there are left in the poor place. Prob- 
ably all are with the army. We old women must do without— 
after all what would it matter if we died?’ 

‘Jean says, Madame, there are but four doctors left in —— 
and three of them have the grippe. There remains but the 
English doctor Lumsden; and shall he call by telephone that 
Dr. Lumsden should attend Madame?’ 

‘Yes, Marie, and ask that if possible he comes soon, for I 
expect Monsieur ie Général and I do not wish their visits to 
clash.’ 

‘Yes, Madame.’ 

And Marie goes off on her errand while Madame la Comtesse 
de Clairville Beaurieux drew the silk shawl closely round her 
thin shoulders and shivered. 

Her careworn face grew graver and she lapsed into thought. 
She was thinking of her beloved home in Champagne, torn, 
trampled, destroyed, by the foul German enemy, and of her 
two grandsons fighting under the French flag. Old and lonely, 
she had retreated to her villa by the Channel. Old Jean, her 
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butler, and old Marie, her maid, brought her. The other men 
servants were all with the army, the women fled to their 
villages. 

The lodgekeeper’s wife and another native woman or two 
made a little household for her at the Villa Labordette, and there 
Jean did his best to maintain the ‘state and ancientry’ of the 
Chateau Beaurieux on the meagre income the Comtesse was able 
to collect from her shattered resources. Every summer she was 
wont to spend a few months at , but in winter she had 
never occupied the rather draughty house with its many wide 
windows looking seaward. 

‘Dr. Lumsden will come to Madame with all haste, but must 
be forgiven if he is late since he is overwhelmed with work.’ 

‘Monsieur le Général Valletort,’ announces Jean with all 
ceremony. Madame gives him her slender hand, still white and 
shapely, to kiss, and bids him draw a chair near to her sofa and 
the stove. The gallant old man is all deference to the well- 
bred lady. 

‘And your grandsons? news of them first, please, before we 
talk of anything else.’ 

‘They are well and they write to me as often as they can. 
Georges is on the staff now and has the father’s wise head and 
quiet ways. Pierre is promoted Captain and is happy. Oh! 
General, how long have I to bear it all—I mean have we all to 
bear it? I must not be selfish as if I alone suffered.’ 

“Ah! Madame, not long now. Have hope. Winter is long 
but it has served us well. Soon is the beginning of the end. 
There are terrible days ahead, days of anxiety and sorrow; but 
the end comes and can be but one end—victory for us and 
freedom for France. I am proud to have lived long enough to 
see it. I always, since 1870, feared to die before I saw France 
regenerated. You and I remember those days. We lived 
through them and nothing that is happening now can equal that 
misery and shame, and at last we have new hope, and a certain 
one.’ 

‘Yes, General, let us have hope and courage. I am too old 
to be alone, perhaps, for I lose heart at times and that is a bad 
sign. Perhaps I am too much alone and then here one feels no 
longer in France. The English invasion is almost too much. 
Everywhere there is that wretched khaki. The very word is 
dreadful and I do not understand. It may be well for France 
but could we not, with our own army, defeat the hateful Ger- 
mans and drive them out? Why must we wait and suffer all this 
misery because our ally is not ready? We were ready ——’ 

‘Is that so?’ 
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‘ But surely—you do not think our army would fail us. Ah! 
you cannot think we shall fail now? No. I know we cannot. 
Georges and Victor both tell me and I have perfect confidence. 
But why wait?’ 

‘Because we too wanted time. Francée is only lately re- 
generate. Germany struck because she knew we were 
strengthening ourselves, but the process was not yet complete. 
Madame, let me tell you what an old man knows because he 
has heard it from men who saw. You remember the awful days 
of last September, when the Germans wrecked your home and 
were within a few miles of Paris itself?’ 

‘ Remember 1? 

‘It was a ‘‘ strategic withdrawal to a position prepared be- 
forehand,’’ you remember, that left your land and your home 
at Beaurieux trampled and ruined. It was to a pre-arranged 
line of defence that our Joffre had all along planned to hold. 
Everyone was to have perfect confidence. There was nothing 
to fear. The Government went to Bordeaux merely for a little 
change. Madame, let me tell you. Give me six matches—no, 
I have them—the wooden English ones you detest—never mind ; 
they serve to show you. See, this match is our northern army 
’*s; the next is *s army; here is the English army, 
then poor ’s, the rest matter not—so, and so, and so, 
right away to Belfort. And here, facing our northern army, is 
von Kluck, then others, and this one here is the Crown Prince. 

‘You did not know and no one was told what was happening 
—what happened. Von Kluck turned our left flank—that match 
is broken to pieces; fling it away; it is of no account as an 
army. The next ——-—’s—piffi—he is smashed too. Von 
Kluck is racing south-east, he has them in flank—they are no 
longer an army—fling that poor match away. Then the Eng- 
lish, where are they? fled, disintegrated, a rabble. He knows it. 
He has seen the roads strewn with their equipment, everything 
they could throw away was flung by the roadside to lighten them 
for flight. It was a rout and he knew it. And to his left another 
French army, outmarched, in disorder, their line broken, facing 
too much east and themselves kilometre upon kilometre from the 
English who should have joined them; a gap of many leagues, 
his cavalry report. What does he decide todo? Itis night. He 
has to rest his men a little. Shall he march straight on Paris 
now or smash this broken army of ’s? The long-legged 
English are of no account—as all Germans knew. 

‘It is the choice of his life and—he chose wrong. He de- 
cides to let Paris wait and to take the other French army in 
flank, drive it into the Crown Prince’s hands. You see this 
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wooden match is the Crown Prince as I told you. What glory 
for him, to defeat a French army, opposed to him, to be the 
first to hack his way through to Paris! Von Kluck is perhaps 
more loyal than wise—I do not know—perhaps he thinks he will 
work it all out and his Prince shall have the glory. Perhaps he 
has had a telegram from his War Lord—who knows?—at all 
events he turns on But he does not know has 
been withdrawn ; a stronger man has taken over his command 
the day before. The army that Von Kluck was to outfiank is, 
God bless it, facing him fair and square. Never mind; the 
Prince will come up behind. And now, Madame, a surprise for 
you and for Von Kluck. Those English cowards who had fled ! 
What do you think? Filed, yes, but undefeated; the finest re- 
treat in history, Madame! What Von Kluck saw thrown down 
in the roads was everything a soldier can do without and yet re- 
main a soldier. There was no rout. Their generals, with their 
experience of war that not one of ours had ever had, maintained 
a perfect control. They rested, they reformed, they attacked— 
Madame, they saved Paris and they saved France!’ 

And the old General in his excitement threw all the matches 
in a bunch on to the stove and smote the table with his fist. 

* Monsieur le Médecin, Madame’ ; and Dr. Iuumsden bows to 
the Comtesse with great politeness and then to the General. The 
latter is coughing. Madame has tears in her eyes. 

* Aha! mon cher Dr. Lumsden, you are arrived at a welcome 
moment. Madame and I were discussing your country and your 
countrymen, and I was, old grumbler that I am, telling Madame 
all their faults and saying that they will never understand us 
Frenchmen. ‘“‘Frogs,’’ you say, is it not so? of us all. Aha! 
Madame is alarmed, but no, no, Dr. Lumsden and I are old 
friends.’ 

So Madame had time to collect herself, for the General’s 
story, illustrated so dramatically with the wooden matches had 
moved her. She was more agitated by Dr. Lumsden’s presence 
than she had expected to be. It seemed like the climax of her 
disillusionment, and yet it hardened her in her smaller prejudices 
—she felt ungenerous and unwilling to discard them. She hoped 
the General would talk of other things and soon leave her. He 
was already moving to make his adieux. 

‘But one question before I go, Doctor. How are those 
gallant sons of yours, fighting in the next army to Madame’s 
grandsons? For I know where they are, and my old military 
friends tell me sometimes a little about the position of things.’ 

‘ As far as I know they are both well, General—busy beyond 
letter-writing, so I hear seldom. Like all our English boys, they 
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felt they had to go. One is a doctor with the army and the 
other enlisted as a private soldier. He has his commission now.’ 

‘Adieu, Madame,’ and he kissed her hand again; ‘I leave 
you to the good offices of my friend, and I pray he may cure you 
of every ill that troubles you.’ 

So Dr. Lumsden prescribed his remedies after hearing what 
Madame la Comtesse had to tell him. 

‘They will help a little, Madame, and good news of your 
grandsons will help more. The peace, when it comes, will be 
your cure.’ 

‘There are many like me among your patients, Doctor. It is 
fortunate we have you here to help us, and I am grateful. I wish 
your sons well. The General was too generous. It was I who 
was doubting the value of your country’s help to us. He has 
told me the truth and I see I was wrong. ‘‘ He who knows all 
can understand all ’’—we have the proverb that is common to all 
languages. Your soldiers are difficult to understand—so gay and 
laughing, making war a joke, a game. Have they no thoughts 
of their women and children at home? No, that cannot be. Is 
it, then, the laugh that conceals the heartbreak ? ’ 

‘No, Madame, not the first—and not even quite the second. 
It is their training. We in England make everything, even life, 
a game. Games are a great part of our education. The good 
and the wise keep the rules, whether they are winning or losing— 
and the first rule is to play with all your heart; what we call to 
‘play up.”’ The next is not to show emotion. We have it— 
we are as full of sentiment as any nation, as free to avow it, but 
always provided there is no public, no third person even, looking 
on. This is a strict rule of the game. If you had seen what I as 
a doctor have seen you would realise. These English wounded 
men here in hundreds in your hotels which are hospitals—you 
do not know what courage and endurance they show—and what 
tender things they think and do and plan for their women and 
children at home. I have often to be their means of communica- 
tion and I know. And even to me there is the concealing smile, 
the gay laugh, the humorous word that helps us both and makes 
us understand each other, because we learnt the game that way. 

‘There is much besides that you, Madame, cannot vunder- 
stand in the English invasion. There are ladies here doing work 
which no French lady would undertake. They, too, have been 
taught differently. Ah! yes, I know—there are one or two 
ladies here, not more, who are not English ladies or ladies at 
all, but whose doings are too much chronicled and discussed. 
We are not proud of them any more than you, Madame, are proud 
of Madame de —— as a Frenchwoman. We cannot help it any 
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more than you can help Madame de ——. But there are many 
hundreds of English ladies here doing women’s work for the 
wounded of their country and of yours that you, Madame, would 
be proud to know and to receive, though your own compatriots 
would not do such work. They would get it done and see that 
it was done. English ladies are trained differently, and they can 
do, without hesitation or failure, much work that is less well 
done, Madame, in your hospitals.’ 

‘You astonish me, Doctor, but you help me. I am glad to 
distinguish between the English women we see and hear of in 
the town. Perhaps then we have something to learn from them 
in war, though war has been so much nearer to us and so much 
more cruel. For one does value house and goods and the beloved 
pictures and the old china and all that makes the home. Do 
you know those German staff officers in my salon had sheep 
killed and cut up for food in order to destroy my furniture, my 
carpets, my hangings? I was fond of these things for old associa- 
tion, and they made a slaughter-house of my drawing-room ! 
God has protected you in England from that, and yet we have 
something to learn from Englishwomen in our conduct in 
war ’—and Madame smiled sadly—‘ and I begin to see we have.’ 

‘Madame, war is a great teacher: this War surely the 
greatest we can ever listen to. We should all listen—we who 
cannot be in arms can look on in awe and wonder, and learn. I 
will say adieu, for I have much work to do.’ 

‘Adieu, Monsieur! and my thanks from my heart.’ 


Annette is standing at Dr. Lumsden’s open door as his fiacre 
draws up. Her face is one large smile. She sees nothing but 
the squad of Highlanders swinging down the street—khaki tunics 
and stockings and tartan kilts that nothing will induce them even 
to cover with khaki aprons—and Dr. Lumsden has to touch her 
arm before she stands aside—blushing finely—to let him pass 
into his house. 

‘Pardon, Monsieur! but Monsieur is late and must be 
fatigued.’ 

“Yes, Annette, bring me some dinner—when the Scotchmen 
are out of sight! Annette, Madame Duval says she cannot bear 
English soldiers in her shop and is afraid they mean to take your 
country.’ 

‘That Monsieur should listen to Madame Duval, who is a 
peahen and a wicked one too! And the way she robs those poor 
men who go there to buy souvenirs to send home—it is a scandal ! 
Mongrel Swiss that she is—understanding neither French people 
nor English! I myself have stopped her and saved a poor 
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English boy paying three francs for a cup and saucer worth 
seventy-five centimes. Yes—and a brave boy too—worth fifty 
Mesdames Duval and all her shop thrown in. 

‘Monsieur, your soldiers are veritable heroes! and to think 
of the killed and wounded over here!—well, the devil take 
Madame Duval for her evil tongue, and Monsieur’s dinner will 
be served in five minutes. Entrecéte 4 l’Anglaise and a chou- 
fleur au gratin, Monsieur.’ 

C. H. BaBineton, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CASE OF DR. AXHAM 


II 


It was my privilege in December last* to be allowed to prefer 
a plea on behalf of Dr. F. W. Axham, whose name was struck 
off the Register by the General Medical Council in May 1911, 
because of his association, as anaesthetist, with Mr. H. A. Barker, 
the Bonesetter of Park Lane. I hope I succeeded in proving 
to the satisfaction of every unprejudiced person that Dr. Axham 
had been treated with quite unnecessary harshness, and that the 
time had arrived when he might be justly reinstated in the posi- 
tion which he had occupied for fifty years without a blemish 
or a stain. 

If in the following pages I can succeed in demonstrating that 
the ‘ outsider,’ with whom he was and is associated, is in no 
sense of the word a ‘ quack,’ but an altogether exceptional person 
engaged in beneficent work on entirely sound and scientific lines, 
it is obvious that I shall greatly strengthen that plea. 

A very strong feeling exists at the present time that the 
medical profession should seriously take in hand an investigation 
into the claims of manipulative surgery. The evidence that has 
been accumulating during the last’ ten or fifteen years makes 
it quite clear that there are a vast number of people suffering from 
various affections of the joints with which the regular practitioner 
is not competent to deal. The instruction which he has received 
at the schools is not of such a nature as to qualify him to deal 
successfully with these complaints. Yet there are men outside 
the profession who are possessed of a secret or knack or system 
—call it what you like—which enables them to deal effectually 
with such cases. The profession are well aware of the fact ; but 
apparently they take no steps to avail themselves of information 
which lies to their hands. They are content to assume an atti- 
tude of aloofness and incredulity, and to pose like those who 
fondly asked ‘Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ 

Now, it always appears to me that the one blot on the escut- 
cheon of a noble profession is the blind prejudice which it has 

1*The Case of Dr. Axham,’ Nineteenth Century and After. December 
1914. 
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ever entertained against those outside its ranks who have ven- 
tured, from time to time, to suggest that they were in possession 
of an idea which might be of assistance in the treatment of 
human maladies. It has always been assumed that the brain 
of the layman is incapable of conceiving anything likely to be 
of practical utility in the sacred domain of medicine and surgery. 

A man may have travelled the world over; he may have wit- 
nessed the elementary treatment of disease amongst savage tribes ; 
he may be in possession of the highest scientific acquirements ; 
he may have investigated the most complex and delicate 
appliances in different countries; he may be possessed of the 
keenest power of observation; he may have been brought face 
to face with disease in its manifold forms, and have witnessed 
the unsuccessful efforts of trained physicians and surgeons to 
alleviate or cure ; nevertheless, it is presumed to be inconceivable 
that he, being an outsider, should be able to evolve a remedy, 
an appliance, a process superior to that which the faculty are 
accustomed to employ. 

Yet it has always been considered that the true scientific 
spirit manifests itself in a readiness to sift, and test, ail evidence 
from whatsoever quarter. Bigotry, prejudice, narrow-minded- 
ness, conceit, are entirely alien to the scientific pursuit of know- 
ledge. How, then, can the faculty attempt to explain, or con- 
done, their conservative opposition to discoveries on the part 
of the layman, or innovations when suggested by pioneers within 
their ranks? 

For unvarnished history reveals the fact that medicine has 
progressed with the assistance of the layman and the pioneer, 
in spite of, and in face of, the bitter opposition of the pundits 
of the profession. 

(a) Cinchona was introduced into Europe by Jesuit priests, 
who had learned its value from the Indian tribes of South 
America ; 

(b) Ether was first employed as an anaesthetic by an un- 
qualified man ; 

(c) Lithotomy was introduced by a layman ; 

(d) The first Caesarian section was performed by one who 
had no diploma ; 

(e) Pasteur was refused a hearing by leading physicians 
because he had no medical degree ; 

(f) When Harvey announced his discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, he was denounced by the profession of his day as 
a ‘circulator’ or quack ; 

(g) Lister was scoffed at when he advocated the employment 
of antiseptics ; 

(h) The laryngoscope was sneered at as a physiological toy ; 
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(t) The early ovariotomists were threatened by their colleagues 
with the Coroner’s Court ; 

(j) When Villemin submitted to the Académie de Médecine 
experimental proof that phthisis was infectious his doctrines 
found no favour ; 

(k) When Bodington advocated the open-air treatment of con- 
sumption the idea was ridiculed ; 

(l) Years later, when Sir W. McCormack’s father read a paper 
enunciating the same doctrine, a member of the ‘ Medical and 
Chirurgical Society’ asked that that body should be protected 
against such papers ; 

(m) When electricity was put forward as a curative agent 
it was looked upon with suspicion ; 

(n) Massage introduced in our own day was regarded as an 
unclean thing ; 

(0) While fifty years ago, when Wharton Hood was applying, 
with such success, the methods which he had learned of the 
bonesetter Hutton, he was openly denounced as a quack; and 
it was even suggested that there was something irregular and 
improper in bis practice. 

This strange record may be said to justify a frequent sus- 
picion, on the part of the public, that the medical profession 
officially is more awake to its peculiar privileges than to the true 
interests of suffering humanity. 

It might be thought that by this time it had learned its 
lesson, and was prepared to receive with open arms any outsider, 
or pioneer, who could bring forward a remedy or system likely 
to assist it in its noble effort to reduce the burden of human 
suffering. 

But enlightenment seems as far off as ever. 

Bonesetting, or manipulative surgery, is still generally taboo 
to the profession : its principles are unknown and untaught, and 
its exponents, good, bad, and indifferent, are lumped together as 
quacks, and treated with contumely and scorn ; and this, in spite 
of the accumulation of overwhelming evidence of the value of 
those principles. 

In November 1910 a Blue Book was issued—On the Practice 
of Medicine and Surgery by Unqualified Persons—embodying 
reports by local medical officers of health. This book was pub- 
lished with the avowed object, not merely of influencing public 
opinion, but especially with the idea of promoting legislative 
action for the regulation of the practice of medicine. That such 
legislation is needed is universally allowed; but common sense 
requires that it should be based on a fair and impartial inquiry 
into the true circumstances of the case. 

But it is easy to demonstrate that this report, or series of 
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reports, is everything but impartial: that it is, on the contrary, 
absolutely biassed, narrow-minded, and utterly untrustworthy. 

The summary states (page 8) that numerous complaints have 
been received of the encroachments by bonesetters upon the 
surgical practice of qualified practitioners; that the number of 
bonesetters is increasing ; that an astonishing amount of public 
confidence is reposed in them; that Friendly Societies in the 
North even accept certificates from them in cases of accident as 
equivalent to certificates from medical practitioners. The effects 
on public health are declared to be disastrous, and, in particular, 
it is reported that ‘the greater number of bonesetters undertake 
complicated cases, and irretrievable harm is sometimes caused. 
Dislocations are treated without being reduced, and permanent 
disablement sometimes results.’ It goes on to affirm that ‘what 
bonesetters practise is fraught with danger to their patients, that 
any success is accidental, that the results are, on the whole, 
disastrous, and that only a natural shrinking of the victims 
of pretentious quacks from displaying their credulity and folly 
prevents this danger from being demonstrated to the public.’ 
It is also asserted that their patients are ‘drawn largely from 
the working-class population,’ and are ‘in many cases illiterate 
and uneducated.’ In their blind and unreasoning condemnation 
of osteopathic methods, these doctors stultify themselves by 
classifying such skilled and gifted operators as Hutton, Atkinson, 
and Barker with illiterate bonesetters, vendors of patent medi- 
cines, quacks, and charlatans. True, there are bonesetters and 
bonesetters; but there are doctors and doctors, and there is a 
vast amount of bungling in the profession which never comes 
to light because, being members of a sacred trade union, they 
are pledged to stand by each other, through good report or 
evil. 

But here is the extraordinary fact—not one jot or tittle of 
evidence is brought forward to substantiate the sweeping 
generalisations and accusations that are made so glibly. In 
the eyes of thinking men, therefore, the report fails to carry any 
weight whatever, and stands condemned as a merely narrow- 
minded diatribe. 

The publication of summaries of the report in the various 
journals not unnaturally evoked a series of spirited controversies, 
showing that, though the medical profession may choose to bury 
its official head in the sand, the public has, by this, come to 
realise that bonesetting is no longer in the primitive stage of mid- 
Victorian days, but has developed, in the hands, at any rate, of 
Mr. H. A. Barker, into a sound system of therapeutics on a 
thoroughly scientific basis. 

In so far as the report can be said to have any reference fo 
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Mr. Barker at all—the report makes no exceptions in its diatribe 
—it is, I will not say grossly unfair, but manifestly ridiculous. 
It is an absurdity to hurl abusive generalisations at the head of 
an educated man, a serious student, who has devoted the best 
twenty years of his life to the alleviation of human suffering ; it 
is sheer ignorance to suggest that his patients ‘are drawn largely 
from the working classes,’ and are ‘in many cases illiterate and 
uneducated ’ ; it is rank wickedness to insinuate that his practice 
is ‘fraught with danger to his patients, that any success is 
accidental, and that the results are on the whole disastrous.’ 

The report failed—I will not say to wreck—but even to shake 
the solid position which Mr. Barker occupies in the opinion of the 
thinking public. It did more than fail : it evoked such unbounded 
testimony to his unfailing skill that the profession are no longer 
able to venture upon a wholesale condemnation of bone-setting.? 

Accordingly when the medical correspondent of The Times 
rashly rushed into the fray, intending to belittle the work of the 
bonesetter, he was so embarrassed with the evidence with which 
he was surrounded that whereas he set out to curse he only 
succeeded in blessing. 

Soon after this Professor Howard Marsh made another effort 
in the columns of the British Medical Journal; but Mr. Barker 
replied with a paper in the English Review, which completely 
upset the contentions of the professor. 

Now, as Dr. Axham was drummed out of the profession solely 
on account of his association with Mr. H. A. Barker, it will be 
just as well to ask—for the benefit of the profession—who is 
Mr. Barker, and what do the public think of him? 

The profession as a body have always acted as if they were 
under the impression that Mr. Barker was some common, ignorant 
charlatan, and they have generally done their best to induce the 
public to entertain a similar idea. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Mr. Barker, whose father was the much-respected 
Coroner for South-West Lancashire, has from early youth been 
interested in mechano-therapy, and it was the most natural thing 
in the world that, when he was old enough, and opportunity 
offered, he should be taken as an assistant by his cousin, Mr. 
Atkinson, who, in the latter half of last century, was easily the 
most famous bonesetter of his day. 

2 See article in the English Review by Mr. Walter Whitehead, F.R.C.S., 
F.R.S. (Edin.), June 1911, p. 478. ‘I am convinced that the attitude adopted by 
the medical world towards the method of manipulative surgery is only adding 
another regrettable page to those chapters in its history which it recalls with 
profound shame. Blinded by professional prejudice, the medical world has 


stolidly opposed nearly every innovation and discovery which has been submitted 
to it.” The italics are mine.—J. L. W. 
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Atkinson was the successor of Hutton, but advanced far beyond 
him in his methods, and his waiting-rooms were crowded with 
distinguished people of all kinds from Royalty downwards. 

On Atkinson’s death in 1904, Mr. Barker took his cousin’s 
place in Park Lane, where he has ever since continued to practise. 
Those who have had any dealings with him recognise at once 
that he is no ordinary man. His quiet, unassuming manner, his 
silent reserve, are at once indicative of strength and self- 
confidence. At first glance you are satisfied that he is a serious 
student, that he is perfectly cognisant of his limits and his power. 
There is no suggestion of pretence or sham about him whatever ; 
he strikes you as knowing exactly what he can do, and as being 
the last man in the world to venture on a rash experiment. In 
appearance, in manner, in conversation, he is, in fact, the very - 
antithesis of*a quack. He is as far in advance of Atkinson as 
Atkinson was in advance of Hutton. Twenty years’ experience 
has resulted in the development of a scientific system of treat- 
ment, the soundness of which is demonstrated by the unfailing 
regularity with which cures are effected in case after case brought 
before him. ‘Twenty years’ experience has caused him to acquire 
a proficiency in his art that enables him to know exactly what 
can be done and how to do it deftly.* Patients, in all ranks of 
society, from all parts of the world, officers and men of both 
Services, sportsmen, athletes, cricketers, football-players, mem- 
bers of Parliament, the aristocracy, dignitaries of the Church, 
lawyers, barristers, journalists, and, lastly, medical men and their 
families (but ‘secretly for fear of the Jews’) have resorted to his 
consulting-rooms. 

The names of those who have experienced relief at the hands 
of Mr. Barker, to quote Truth, would ‘ probably comprise a more 
imposing list than that of any living surgeon.’ Such a list for 
obvious reasons could never be published ; but, taking only such 
names as have appeared from time to time in the various news- 
papers, it is obvious that Mr. Barker’s patients are by no means 
‘ drawn largely from the working-class population’ and ‘in many 
cases . . . illiterate and uneducated,’ as the Blue Book suggests, 
but from the cream of intellect and society. 


°> “Tt is by those means that Mr. Barker has won his way to the topmost 
position on this side the Atlantic. His present reputation has been won by 
actual achievements, in the face of cruel and reasonless opposition, by a series 
of successes, maintained through two decades, in cases where the ablest surgeons, 
working on orthodox lines, have failed. On that-score I have no doubt whatever. 
The evidence has convinced me. It has swept away the prejudice that for years 
made me an unrelenting critic, and such evidence accumulates daily—coming 
often from the highest quarters of society and intellect.’—Jbid. p. 480. 
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To instance a few names taken from the correspondence 
columns of the daily newspapers : 


The Marchioness of Exeter. Lady Low. 

Lord William Cecil. Admiral Reynolds. 
Duchesse de Lousada. Admiral Mark Kerr. 
Countess of Yarborough. Sir Krishna Gupta. 

Lady Markham. Sir Archibald Sinclair. 
General Count Gleichen. Mr. Hart Davis, ex-M.P. 
Major-General Ketchen. Mr. Featherstonhaugh, K.C., M.P. 
Col. Sir Charles King-Harman. Lord Digby. 

Mr. J. M. Moorsom, K.C. Baron Bentinck. 

Sir Daniel Gooch. Sir Herbert Parsons. 

Mr, Walter Larden. Mr. H. G. Wells. 


Now the one remarkable feature about all the patients who 
attend the consulting-rooms of Mr. Barker is that they are the 
failures of the orthodox registered practitioners. Each one is an 
advertisement of the fact that there is a ‘ hinterland’ of surgery 
still, that there is something which even registered practitioners 
of the first rank do not understand. 

Each one tells the same tale—months or years of suffering, 
painful, expensive, and ineffectual resort to surgeons of all degrees 
of eminence, experiments of all kinds fruitlessly performed, 
bandages, plaster of Paris, steel cages, enforced rest, and even the 
knife—but never a cure. 

It is all very well for the profession to envelop itself in a 
mantle of exclusive self-satisfaction ; but it must be blind indeed 
if it cannot see that Mr. Barker’s success constitutes a very heavy 
indictment against its methods, and, when Dr. Axham is con- 
sidered, against its ethics also. 

It has been objected by surgeons that the various people must 
have been ‘unfortunate in their choice of professional advisers’ ; 
but, if that is so, it renders the indictment a thousand times more 
serious, for a mere glance at the few names we have given makes 
it clear that, having the means and the burning desire to be 
healed, they must have consulted, one or another, every leading 
surgeon in Britain. 

It is no reflection whatever upon the individual practitioner 
that he knows nothing of bonesetting ; he has never been taught, 
and he is not allowed to learn ; but it is a very grievous reflection 
upon the faculty officially that, because of a childish etiquette, it 
is content to practise painfully and expensively upon the suffering 
public rather than learn from a layman what, as it happens, only 
a layman is competent to teach. 

The amount of suffering that has to be borne by the public, 
not merely from natural causes, but from the so-called thera- 
peutic treatment of the orthodox surgeon, solely and entirely 
on account of official narrowness and prejudice, is appalling. 
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The few letters which I append—gathered from newspapers *— 
reveal, in language carrying infinitely more weight than anything 
I could employ, a preference of private interests to the public 
weal which is so callous, so ignoble as to be perfectly inexplicable 
on the part of a corporation which exists for the good of the 


public. 


From tHe MagcHIoness or Exeter, 
To the Editor of ‘ The Times.’ 


Sr1z,—Having seen Mr. Heather Bigg’s letter saying that the manipula- 
tive methods of Mr. Hutton and Mr. H. A. Barker are practised by 
surgeons, I should like to state that, although I visited several doctors 
and surgeons at different times during seventeen or eighteen years, such 
treatment was never tried or even spoken of. Allow me to give a short 
history of my case. . 

In 1893 or ’95, whilst running down a steep hill, I displaced the 
cartilage of my left knee, and was laid up for a fortnight at that time. 
After this the joint was a continual source of trouble to me. It would 
slip out whilst dancing, playing tennis, or even wiping my boots. I 
saw several surgeons about it, but they were unable to help me beyond 
ordering me elastic knee-caps, etc., and, finally, a large ‘cage,’ which I 
wore two years without benefit. My knee was then so weak that it went 
out on the smallest provocation. 

Over a year ago I consulted Mr. Barker, who at once diagnosed what 
was wrong with my knee, and when gas had been given the cartilage was 
put in its place, and I left his house without any discomfort. After a 
few days’ further treatment I was completely cured. I can now play 
tennis, dance, etc., without any support whatever, and in perfect comfort. 

Yours truly, 
M. Exeter. 


Burghley House, Stamford, February 14, 1911. 


The two following letters from Dr. Sutherland Rees-Phillips 
and Dr. George Garrard show conclusively that doctors them- 
selves and their children have to seek from Mr. Barker the relief 
which distinguished surgeons at home and abroad are unable 


to afford them : 
To the Editor of the ‘ Express.’ 
July 22, 1914. 

S1z,—I notice several letters on Mr. H. A. Barker’s great claim to 
recognition. Let me give you my experience as a physician. 

I was in a fair way of becoming a cripple this year. I went to Mr. 
Barker. He cured me and made me walk well again, and made me 
grateful as anyone could be. This is what occurred : 

I slipped while playing golf ; my right knee swelled up and got painful. 
I had been in the habit of walking some eight miles a day, but then a 
quarter of a mile, and that with a stick, was all that I could do. I had 
often heard of Mr. Barker and of men who had been patients under him. 

Then a clergyman in Exmouth said: ‘Why do you not go to Mr. 
Barker? I have been to him and been cured by him. I was for many years 





* The writer is indebted to the courtesy of the Editors of The Times, Daily 
Express, and Pall Mall Gazette for permission to reproduce these letters. 
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more or less lame, always being uncomfortable, and never getting any 
permanent cure from the medical men I consulted. I went to Barker. 
He put me under gas and cured me at once. I walked away from his 
house a cured man. I have never been lame since.’ 

The clergyman is a five handicap man at golf, plays cricket regularly, 
and is a perfectly healthy man. SoI went to Mr. Barker, who examined 
my swollen knee, noticed a painful spot which projected on one side, 
and put me under gas. Afterwards I found that the projecting spot 
had disappeared, and that the pain had gone. I went to Mr. Barker 
five times more, steadily improving till pronounced well. 

Now I can do as I used to do—walk several miles, play some golf 
and some billiards, and enjoy everything. And all things through Mr. 
Barker, of whom I cannot speak too highly. 

SUTHERLAND Rees-Puituirs, M.D. 

Exmouth, and South Bolton Gardens, South Kensington. 


From Mr. George Garrarp, M.R.C.S.Ene. anp L.R.C.P.Lonp.° 
‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ September 1910. 


Some time ago I had a patient suffering from a painful and obscure 
affection of the ankle, which was causing her great pain and suffering, 
making walking almost impossible and which for a long time refused to 
improve, though orthodox remedies were perseveringly tried. I advised 
her to see a famous London surgeon. She saw two at different times. 
She also went to Berlin and saw an eminent surgeon there. Their advice 
and treatment resulted in no improvement whatever. 

When she returned she told me she would like to see Mr. H. A. 
Barker, as he had cured a friend of hers. I agreed, and she did so. At 
the end of a few weeks she had made a complete recovery, relief being 
afforded almost immediately. 

My own son was at that time suffering from an ankle injury which 
also refused to yield to treatment by three surgeons at different times. 
It prevented him from indulging in any kind of sport at his University. 
Having already had experience of Mr. Barker’s methods, I took my son 
to him and witnessed the treatment. The patient was put under gas, a 
few dexterous and determined manipulations of the joint were effected, 
and the patient was immediately all right. His words as he left the 
house were: ‘I’ve never been able to walk so well before.’ He has been 
quite well ever since, and now plays football and other games without 
feeling anything of the old trouble. I join with Dr. Bryce heartily in 
pleading for the admission of this scientific mechano-therapy, or bone- 
setting, amongst recognised methods of treatment. 


From a letter to ‘The Times’ of December 18th, 1911, from Mr. Robert 
Shewan, of Shewan, Tomes & Co., 27 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

As one who feels a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Barker, may I add 
my testimony to that of others as to his skill, and say a word on behalf 
of the medical gentleman who is now being proscribed by the General 
Medical Council for assisting him to alleviate the sufferings of his patients? 

Nearly twenty years ago, in Hong-Kong, I broke both my ankles. I 
was assured by the doctors there that nothing could be done for me, 
and that I should be a cripple for life. I then went home to England, 
but fared no better. Among others I consulted Mr. Wharton-Hood, who 
told me that there was nothing to be done to my feet, and added the 





* Dr, Garrard was officially warned for the publication of this letter. 
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information that I ought to have killed myself. After that I did my 
best to endure the pain of the broken and dislocated bones and put the 
best face I could upon it. 

This summer, however, I was induced to consult Mr. Barker, who, 
when he had examined my feet, assured me, to my great surprise, that 
he could do everything for them if I would agree to undergo a simple 
operation under gas. To this I at once consented, and am glad to say, 
with a grateful heart, that I can now put my feet to the ground without 
fear of pain, and walk with the greatest pleasure and comfort, whereas 
previously I had to walk in boots with an iron plate in the sole, without 
which I could only stagger across the room. 


The following letter from the pen of Mr. O. T. Norris, a late 
famous Oxford Blue, appeared in the Daily Express on the 
22nd of August 1913. If Mr. Barker had cured only one out of 
the thirty patients sent to him by Mr. Norris, he would have 
proved the superiority of his methods ; but he cured them all in a 
few days or weeks, after each one had failed to get relief in the 
highest surgical quarters during months of ineffectual treatment. 


To the Editor of the ‘ Express.’ 
Srz,—Mr. Barker cured me of long-standing knee cartilage trouble in 
a very short time, after three well-known medical men had failed even to 
diagnose the case. 
I have sent some thirty other sufferers to him during the last few 
years, and they have without exception obtained speedy and complete 
relief. 


O. T. Norgts. 


These letters are taken from the public Press, but day by day 
Mr. Barker is receiving letters from grateful patients; and, in 
ever-increasing numbers, letters from individual members of the 
medical profession, who thus privately assure him of their 
sympathy and their admiration of his methods. It is a glaring 
testimony to the effectiveness of the tyranny under which the 
individual member of the faculty is constrained to live and work 
that when he sees a man healing suffering humanity day by day, 
by means which the faculty do not understand, when he is con- 
vinced the system is scientific and the method sound, when he 
knows that at the same time the faculty are dabbling blindly and 
empirically with thousands of cases which Mr. Barker could heal 
at once—when his conscience tells him that he ought to stand 
up and speak out like a man for the cause of righteousness—he 
dare not. He would run the risk of being struck off the Register 
for ‘infamous conduct.’ 

The only thing he dare do is to write to Mr. Barker privately 
and confidentially, or to the Press anonymously! This he has 
done freely ; but it is a curious reflexion on a noble profession 
that its standard of honour has come to be of a different species to 
that accepted amongst other associations of gentlemen. 
3N2 
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Truth has not hesitated to describe the profession as a 
‘Trades Union’; and in this there is certainly a strong resem- 
blance, that certain men manage to climb upon the backs of their 
fellows and plant their heels upon their necks. 

But I am not without hope that before long sufficient numbers 
of the profession will be found to express their unanimous protest 
against the fetters which have been forged by the General Medical 
Council and ancillary associations under the powers supposed to 
be conferred upon them by the medical Acts. 

The faculty base all their opposition on the presumption that 
Mr. Barker is a quack ; but the wildest flights of imagination could 
not detect the faintest resemblance between Mr. Barker and a 
charlatan or quack. 

The charlatan or quack is essentially a man who pretends to 
do what he cannot do; he may be a registered or unregistered, a 
qualified or unqualified practitioner. 

Mr. Barker pretends to nothing; he knows exactly what he 
can do, and he never fails to do it. He has never had a disaster, 
and it is only in quite exceptional cases that he is unable to 
afford relief. 

When the faculty call Mr. Barker a quack they are handling 
a two-edged sword with which they run the risk of cutting their 
own limbs, for if a quack is a man who pretends to do what he 
cannot do, he who tries to do what he is not sure he can do, and 
very seldom does do, comes very near placing himself in the same 
category. As The Times said: ‘The medical profession would 
gain . . . by showing greater toleration all round and by keeping 
to a definition of quackery more consonant with natural distinc- 
tions and less dependent upon artificial ones than that now in 
vogue.’ ° 

The Press has been most generous in its recognition of the 
genuine nature of Mr. Barker’s successful work. 

The late W. T. Stead threw himself, with all the generosity 
of his nature, heart and soul, upon the medical faculty, and pro- 
duced in the Review of Reviews page after page of fact and 
argument that would have brought conviction to any association 
open to reason and scientific proof.’ 

Truth, the terror of all quackery, in one article after another 
has expatiated upon the undeniable and unique gifts of Mr. 
Barker, and ‘the absolute indifference of the “‘ faculty ’’ to con- 
siderations of humanity when they conflict with professional 
etiquette—what it pleases doctors to call ‘‘ethics,’’ but what 
is best described as trade-union regulations.’ 

Truth has also said ‘ Probably no one in the medical profession 


® See The Times, November 7, 1912, ‘ What is a Quack?’ 
7 See Review of Reviews, October 1910. 
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could produce a more imposing list of patients to speak to his 
practical qualifications.’ . . . ‘The wicked bonesetter’ (Mr. 
(Barker) . . . ‘cures in a few minutes injuries and diseased con- 
ditions which orthodox surgery either fails to relieve or definitely 
aggravates. He goes on doing this day after day and year after 
year until his reputation extends over the whole world and eclipses 
that of any living member of the medical faculty.’ * 

The Times, in a leader on the 25th of November 1912, 
generously remarks (and no one would be bold enough to accuse 
the leading journal of ‘ gush’ or undue precipitancy in focussing 
public opinion) : 


Mr. Barker has cured a great many people whom recognised and even 
eminent surgeons had been trying to cure for years without any success. 
Dr. Axham assisted him in cases where anaesthetics were necessary. Both 
are benefactors to the public, and both ought to be honoured accordingly. 
Both have been pursued by professional jealousy and prejudice, which 
have tried hard to ruin the career of both. It is time to put an end 
to this. It is more than time to acknowledge that if Mr. Barker did 
not pass through the schools, he knows, about the class of cases he deals 
with, more than the schools can teach; and also that if cure does not 
prove the correctness of diagnosis, then diagnosis cannot matter much to 
the sufferer. Further, it is time that Dr. Axham were reinstated in the 
position from which he ought never to have been driven, seeing that the 
only ground for taking his name off the Medical Register was that he 
assisted a master of manipulative surgery to relieve human suffering for 
which no relief could be found elsewhere. 


The question has been put to me on many occasions ‘ Do you 
really believe in Barker? ’ 

I answer ‘Certainly I do; I have no option in the matter ; as 
an intelligent being I cannot choose; as one possessed of some 
knowledge of logic, and not altogether ignorant of the principles 
of scientific inquiry, I am bound to believe that, as The Times 
says, Mr. Barker is a ‘‘ master of manipulative surgery ’’’ and “‘a 


benefactor of the human race. 

I believe in Barker not from any sentimental reason, but 
simply because of the overwhelming evidence that confronts me— 
from thoroughly reliable quarters—evidence as to his continuous 
and unfailing skill in a certain definite and limited field of 
surgery. 

In face of that evidence a man who would dispute the ability 
of Barker would be fatuous enough to dispute anything. 

If you hear people talking about the same man at your club, 
at hotels, at private houses in town and in the country, at health 
resorts, at the seaside, at home and abroad, wherever you may 
happen to be; if his name constantly appears in the magazines 
and the daily Press; if you see scores of letters in most of the 


® The italics are mine.—J. L. W. 
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leading journals, one year after another, from people of all kinds, 
in every station of life, testifying to the relief they have received 
at the hands of the same man, when all other surgeons have failed ; 
when you observe that a paper like 7'ruth—the declared enemy of 
all quackery and malfeasance—chooses to devote something like 
fifty columns in support of this person; and when, as a finale, 
The Times steps forward as the champion of his skill, you are 
justified in accepting as an indisputable fact the claim that Mr. 
Barker is possessed of a sound and scientific system of thera- 
peutics. 

If, in addition, you are allowed to see some hundreds of private 
letters from medical men, some of them from the very leaders of 
the profession, all telling the same tale in evidence of Mr. Barker’s 
skill—well, the fact is established in accordance with the strictest 
requirements of scientific inquiry. 

It is no longer a matter of opinion. 

I say, without hesitation, that the medical profession are satis- 
fied with far less evidence in support of any fact which they 
desire to establish ; but in this case, because they have interested 
reasons why the fact should not be established, as they are not 
able to dispute the evidence they meanly seek to minimise the 
fact. 

For instance, they say ‘Oh, well, he’s only one of many! 
There are lots of bonesetters about.’ 

Quite true; there are ‘lots of bonesetters about.’ There 
always have been. There always will be, so long as you doctors 
are too vain and narrow-minded to learn what they have to teach. 
But doesn’t this strike you as being a very invidious thing to 
say? You know it is manifestly unfair to lump all bonesetters 
together, and Mr. Barker in the midst of them. You know per- 
fectly well that he stands quite apart : that his skill, according to 
your own showing, is unique. His predecessors Hutton, Thomas, 
and Atkinson did much : Barker does infinitely more. They were 
as wanderers on the seashore ; he has struck into the hinterland. 
The paths which he treads fearlessly day by day they never 
ventured to explore. 

‘Oh, yes,’ say they, again trying to minimise, ‘ we are quite 
prepared to allow that he does good here and there; but sur- 
geons are doing infinitely more good on scientific lines.’ 

I dispute this entirely. I say it is mean in the extreme to 
say he does good ‘here and there.’ He does good invariably. 
Case after case comes before him, and with clockwork regularity 
he effects a cure. What have you got to say to such a letter 
as that of O. T. Norris, the Oxford Blue, who says that after you 
had tried your skill in vain, he was cured himself, and sent along 
no less than thirty other sufferers who were all likewise entirely 
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cured? When you say that doctors are doing more good on 
scientific lines, you are either labouring under a fond delusion, 
or stating that which you ought to know cannot be supported by 
fact. 

If the doctors were doing more good on scientific lines Mr. 
Barker’s living would be gone. You know perfectly well that 
the people who resort to Mr. Barker are, almost without excep- 
tion, those unlucky persons upon whom you doctors have tried 
your scientific methods without success. You have tried for one 
year may be, or for eighteen years, as you did with Lady Exeter, 
or even for twenty years as you did with Mr. Robert Shewan, 
and your so-called scientific method was ineffective and useless. 
It was expensive—nothing more. A glance at the scores of 
letters which have appeared in the Press makes this painfully 
clear. aay 
With monotonous regularity the writers, many of them, 
mind you, distinguished members of your own profession, say 
that they only went to Mr. Barker after all modern medical 
science had proved its inability to meet their case. In fact, these 
very letters, which establish beyond a doubt the scientific nature 
of Mr. Barker’s methods, seem strongly to indicate that you 
are not working on scientific lines at all, that your methods are, 
in truth, empirical. 

‘Oh,’ say the minimisers again, ‘of course, we have some 
disasters, but then so has Barker.’ 

Again I want to argue. You doctors, we know only too well, 
have disasters, but they are hushed up. You stand together, 
‘ for the sake of the profession.” You support each other through 
thick and thin. Whatever you think of each other, and say to 
each other, you keep to yourselves, ‘for the sake of the pro- 
fession.’ I am not blaming you. Now, it is not reasonable to 
suppose, for one minute, that every ‘disaster’ you have finds 
his way to Mr. Barker. Suppose one in ten finds his way to 
Park Lane; Mr. Barker has seen 40,000 or 50,000 patients in 
the last twenty years. Doesn’t it make you blush? And this 
only in one small department of your work. Yes, you have 
disasters sufficient to constitute proof in accordance with strictest 
scientific requirements that your methods are wrong. 

Mr. Barker has been making a handsome competence by 
helping your lame dogs over the stile, and the only way you 
can excuse yourselves is by mumbling a tu quoque! Mumbling 
I say; for you have more good sense than to say outright what 
is not true. Where are Mr. Barker’s disasters? You know that 
for years you have been watching him at every turn and corner 
as a cat watches a mouse—ever ready to pounce upon him. You 
know perfectly well that if he had had a disaster you would have 
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seized upon it at once. All these years you have only succeeded 
in finding one—as you thought ; but, when it was dragged before 
the Courts, instead of injuring Mr. Barker, it only reflected dis- 
credit upon yourselves. 

I wish to say quite calmly and fairly that if Mr. Barker had 
had disasters, you would have unearthed them by hook or by 
crook; you would have advertised them; you would have taken 
good care that the public should know what you had found. 
Your medical journals, with all their manifest hostility to Mr. 
Barker, have never been able to produce a single case. Why? 
Because you cannot produce what does not exist. 

Frankly, I think all this paltyy quibbling is quite unworthy 
of a great profession. There is no objection you can urge 
against Mr. Barker that cannot be met, fair and square. As 
scientific men you are not entitled to scorn all evidence. 

You are quite right to fence your preserves, but not against 
the well-being of the public. 

I think it may be assumed from the evidence I have adduced 
that Mr. Barker has fairly established a claim to be treated 
with consideration and courtesy by the profession, which exists 
solely for the noble purpose of alleviating suffering humanity. 
It must by this be evident to them that in the opinion of all 
reputable people—outside the faculty—Mr. Barker is engaged in 
a legitimate way in doing a share, and a large and valuable share, 
of the work of healing the public. There is nothing secret about 
his methods; on the contrary, the ambition of his life is to see 
his methods recognised and adopted by the faculty. He has 
time after time expressed his readiness to allow a properly 
authorised committee of medical gentlemen to witness his opera- 
tions, and investigate his methods; he has offered to operate 
one day a week at any London hospital gratuitously, or to lecture 
at any medical school. 

What Mr. Barker magnanimously requests, I feel the public 
have a right to demand. 

The time has come for the public to say what it so strongly 
feels—‘ Away with your etiquette; away with your artificial 
definitions and distinctions! You are a public corporation, 
hedged round by statute with privileges and considerations ; you 
exist for the public, not for yourselves; open the doors; let in 
the light ; if you do not know how to heal us yourselves, then, 
in God’s Name, extend some consideration to those who do!’ 
I cannot understand how, in the face of all the evidence ‘that is 
at hand, in the face of the testimony of countless patients in 
every walk of life, in the face of the generous sympathy that has 
been extended by all the leading journals, the medical profession 
can refuse to acknowledge that, if an offence was committed 
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against professional etiquette by Dr. Axham in assisting 
Mr. Barker, that offence has long ago been thoroughly purged. 
Surely, this is eminently a time when his case might be recon- 
sidered, and a different complexion placed upon the procedure 
of one who obviously only acted in accordance with the dictates 
of his conscience. 

I put it to all fair-minded members of the profession, that 
there can be nothing even derogatory for one of their number to 
associate himself with a man of such proved eminence as Mr. 
Barker ; certainly there can be nothing in his conduct calculated 
to bring disgrace upon the profession to which he belongs, or to 
justify any body of men, whether a properly constituted judicial 
tribunal or not, in attaching to him a stigma which carries with 
it a disability to prosecute his legitimate calling, is calculated 
to rob him of his good name, and to ‘ bring his grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave.’ 

J. L. Watton. 
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RELIGION AND REBELLION: 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE BOERS 


THE recent futile rebellion by De Wet, Beyers, and a few other 
backveld Boers, while naturally hurtful to British pride as a 
reflection on British justice, is not altogether surprising to those 
who have studied the history of South Africa and the psychology 
of the Boers. England should feel satisfaction rather at the poor 
achievement of the gigantic and subtle temptation held out by 
Germany to a people still smarting under the wounds of twelve 
years ago. The history of South Africa is a history of futile 
rebellion, passive when not active. To count accurately the 
quarrels in which blood has been shed would alone be the work 
of an historian. 

Let us therefore consider the soil of South Africa as pre- 
destined for rebellion, and thank our lucky stars that things are 
no worse. At least there are ample signs that after an eternity 
of misrule England can at last claim to have won over the great 
majority of the Boers. Another twenty-five years of self-govern- 
ment will, I believe, complete the great work. 

Overpowering psychological causes made the Boers great and 
glorious rebels. Environment and circumstances made them the 
implacable enemies of England. For in 1806, as the sequel to a 
war in Europe between France and England, Cape Colony with 
its entire population was handed over by Holland to the British 
Crown. Two parties in Holland had taken sides in the war, and 
one party had inevitably to lose. For the sum of six million 
pounds (of which they touched not a penny) the people of Cape 
Colony were transferred to a hostile race; and this act was the 
beginning of a destiny henceforth decided by the squabbles of 
political parties six thousand miles away. From now onward 
what one Colonial Secretary did lasted only until his Govern- 
ment was outvoted, when some new official undid any good that 
might have been done, and replaced bad by worse. 

Now let us examine the material which this vicious party 
system attempted to govern. The progenitors of the Boers came 
from Holland, whose people were the most resolute fighters for 
religious liberty in the world. The Boers in their formation were 
reinforced by another group of colonists, the French Huguenots, 
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who were driven from France by the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Both sects had all the virtues as well as the vices of 
Calvinism. Narrow, unswerving devotion to God is seemingly 
always accompanied by a certain irreverence towards men. I 
mean that the intensity of ardent theism precludes hero-worship. 
The Boers grew into what one might call Calvinistic Social Demo- 
crats, further restricted by being pastoral. If one goes fully into 
the history of rebellion it will be found that the supreme rebels 
have almost invariably been religious ones. Those who went to 
America in the Mayflower were every bit as contentious and 
ready to rebel against wrong as the Boers. Does intense devotion 
to God make man less able to believe in man, or does man’s lack 
of faith in man naturally lead him to God? 

Anybody who has lived among the Boers must have felt their 
lack of devotion to great men. The humblest farm labourer will 
approach the Prime Minister entirely sans fagon, just as his 
father visited Paul Kruger. Great names mean nothing. Homage 
to achievement and success does not exist. Olive Schreiner 
is no more to the average Boer than an obscure school teacher 
would be. Patriotic Afrikanders like Kruger and De la Rey are 
held in esteem more for their resolute deeds in the Boer cause 
than for their own genius. It was this lack of hero-worship that 
made the early Boer occupation of Natal a failure. For after 
the death of Pieter Retief (he had trouble enough to command) 
the Voortrekkers found it impossible to agree upon a leader and 
split up. These hateful jealousies were constantly arising while 
the Boers were trying to crush the Zulu power; and De Wet’s 
book on the last war proves that the same spirit existed twelve 
years ago. It exists to-day, and it made the recent rebellion 
possible. 

Dissatisfaction with human things may be defined almost as 
the keystone to the Boer character. To use an Americanism they 
are prenatally ‘kickers.’ One of the most striking differences 
between the Germans and the Dutch of Europe to-day is the 
reverence for heroes and the awe of established authority in Ger- 
many, and the democratic nature of the monarchy and govern- 
ment in Holland. But the Hollanders have lost the narrow 
theism of the Boers, and are consequently more easily influenced 
by men. The Boers have paid heavily for their aversion from 
hero-worship ; to give one striking example, the first annexation 
of the Transvaal by England was directly due to it. Disorder 
prevailed in the Republic owing to the attacks of a powerful 
native Chief, Sekukuni; and it was essential, if interference by 
England was to be avoided, that an expedition should crush the 
defiant Kafir. All had been arranged, and the success of the 
campaign was assured, when the burghers began to murmur that 
their President was an agnostic, or not sufficiently pious to obtain 
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for them the blessing of God on their enterprise. In the end the 
Boers tremblingly returned to their homes, the disorder ex- 
tended, and Sir Theophilus Shepstone in 1877 formally annexed 
the country to the British Crown. Had President Burgers been 
Napoleon he could not have moved these stubborn Calvinists, 
who in the last war held out until they assured themselves that 
it was God’s will they should surrender. In all the deliberations 
as to whether or not peace should be made the heroes of the war 
made but a slight impression on the burghers. It was not until 
the Boers began to feel that God had ordained surrender that 
they accepted the terms of Lord Kitchener and Lord Milner. 
Then as ever they resigned themselves to the heavenly decree and 
dispersed thanking God in prayer. 

; Naturally such character as this provides many admirable 
traits. The Dutch have always been a self-reliant race, they are 
benevolent and hospitable to a degree, as has quite recently been 
exhibited in Holland to the Belgian refugees. But, as even in 
the bracing air of the Netherlands many of the people are slow 
of thought and action, the indolence with which the Boers have 
so often been charged is hardly surprising. The indigenous 
races of South Africa are indeed as slothful as any on earth, and 
after three or four generations the most energetic European stock 
loses its vigour. A much more serious charge brought against the 
Boers is that they are disingenuous to the point of dishonesty. 
I know people who affirm, too, that the Hollanders of to-day 
are ‘tricky in business.’ But whatever basic deceit there may 
or may not be in the Boers it is abundantly certain that the habit 
of lying was, as Theal says, developed by early mismanagement 
of the Dutch East India Company. Taxation was imposed largely 
on the personal assurances of the taxed as to their income; and 
here the Dutch settlers were taught to prevaricate in the most 
seductive manner possible. It is an extraordinary thing, but men 
who compose a State rarely seem able to realise that their interest 
is bound up with that of the State. Even in England those able 
to evade income tax are mildly looked upon as financial heroes, 
for nobody thinks it a very dreadful thing to defraud the Govern- 
ment. I have seen decent, honourable men in South Africa 
screen boys who cut up straps on the State railways in the belief 
that nobody was injured, and that after all it was ‘good for 
trade.’ My personal experience is that the Boers on the whole 
discharge scrupulously any obligations which they believe to be 
just ones. 

The English have consistently attacked the Boers for alleged 
brutality to the natives, this charge being both openly and freely 
made by missionaries, and inferred by the entirely different 
methods of handling the subject races which the British Govern- 
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ment practised. Here, again, the uncompromising Calvinists acted 
as they thought was required by God. The Hottentots and Kafirs 
were inferior to the white men, and the only brutality that con- 
stituted a policy was in treating the impious, idolatrous savages 
as unfit to be the equals of the children of God. That was the 
Boer view. The missionaries, on the other hand, looked upon the 
natives with a professional eye, and saw millions of potential 
proselytes. What missionary could see otherwise? There are 
still in our midst many amiable Protestants who believe firmly in 
the converting of all Roman Catholics, and Catholics who look 
longingly upon the millions of Protestants in a similar manner. 

Naturally the Boers and the missionaries failed to agree. 
Both were interested. Both were sectarian. Both were re- 
ligious. The pity is that the Government, which should have 
been neutral, took sides. Nobody can deny that the English 
missionaries, more than any other men, made the name ‘ Boer’ 
hated and misunderstood in the United Kingdom. From the 
very beginning of the English occupation of the Cape, however, 
there was a clash of ideals and policy between the newly imposed 
Government and the people. The same clash of ideas prevails 
to-day between the white man who lives comfortably in Europe 
and can afford to look with tolerance upon the few blacks in 
his neighbourhood ; and the white man who has to live in a coun- 
try where the blacks are social and mental inferiors. It is no 
longer any question of Dutch and English: it is a question of 
European and colonist. But when the English first occupied the 
Cape the Dutch happened to be the colonists in occupation, and 
this question of the natives came to be regarded as a quarrel 
between Dutch and English. To-day one sees clearly how great 
was the injustice done the Boers. The British Government, 
having at last realised that the only possible administration for the 
colonies is self-government, to-day refuses to help its Indian sub- 
jects to migrate to British Columbia, Australia, or South Africa. 
But had the colonists in the early days of ignorant, unsympa- 
thetic, or unjust administration by the Home Government re- 
fused to admit Indians they would certainly have been treated 
as rebels. 

There is something about living in wild, spacious countries 
which makes men curiously independent and unready to submit to 
wrong. When Wilhem Adrian van der Stel began to exploit the 
Dutch colonists he found his path by no means an easy one. 
Oppression and dragooning failed to cow the pioneers, and in 
the end van der Stel was recalled to Holland and disgraced. 

Theal says : 


There have never been people less willing to submit silently to griev- 
ances, real or imaginary, than the Colonists of South Africa. 
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And again : 


The burghers of South Africa, though relishing keenly the pleasure 
of making money, have at every period of their history shown a firmer 
attachment to what they hold to be their political rights and liberties. 
If at times a few men have been found to waver between money and 
freedom from misrule, the women have never hesitated to reject wealth 
at the price of submission to wrong. 


Despite these obviously good qualities conscious or uncon- 
scious wrongs were inflicted by almost every Governor. In the 
earliest days of the Cape Lord Charles Somerset hanged at 
Slagter’s Nek (Butcher’s Neck) six rebels whose insurrection 
had been quelled by their own burghers. In 1821 English 
settlers were sent out to the Eastern Province, of which admit- 
tedly they made a great success. But seven years later, when 
English men and women comprised only one eighth of the popula- 
tion, English was made the official language, and had to be used 
in all Courts of Law. Lord Charles Somerset was indeed a great 
autocrat, and, among other things, indulged in the suppression of 
newspapers. So far as this is concerned it was the more Angli- 
cised part of the people who objected, for the Boers to this day 
have rather a contempt for newspapers. They tolerate those 
printed in Dutch, but intensely dislike any news outside of the 
parish-pump order. Market reports (produce not share), church 
information, hypothecations, births, deaths, and marriages are 
enough to satisfy most of their literary appetites. As becomes 
a godly people, too, they dislike theatres, dances, and all 
modernity or obvious amusement. Their most popular musical 
instrument is the American organ, which they consider has a 
proper godly sound. All Sunday is given up to long-drawn-out 
harmonies (melodies being considered too secular) on this melan- 
choly apparatus. I have known only one troupe of entertainers 
really successful in the dorps, and the members of this company 
played sacred tunes on church bells. At Senekal, a little town 
in the Orange Free State, terrible commotion was created a 
couple of years ago by a schoolmaster who thoughtlessly allowed 
a few principles of Darwinism to slip. The Boers, shocked be- 
yond measure at the idea that they were descended from apes, 
withdrew their children from the school, and petitioned for the 
recall of the offending master. It is considered more or less as 
marks of godliness to wear a beard and be married. Both the 
clean-shaven and the unmarried are looked upon with mild sus- 
picion by the pious. 

Nevertheless, the good qualities of the Boers greatly out- 
weigh the bad. Their humanity in the great war was unques- 
tioned, their kindness of heart and conjugal fidelity are pro- 
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verbial; and they are a rare race, among whom social barriers 
between rich and poor do not exist. Unconsciously (for conscious 
socialism would be abominable to them) they are true socialists 
and lovers of their fellow-men. Art makes little appeal to them, 
but their fidelity to what they once adopt as their own fills one 
with hope of the future. Too much must not be expected. A 
people which has struggled for liberty since its birth at the Cape 
of Good Hope over 250 years ago might reasonably have been 
expected to resist very much longer than it has even the liberal 
rule granted by the British Government. One must not forget 
history in one’s judgments and expectations of nations. What 
Froude said might profitably be quoted now : 


Because the Dutch are a deliberate, slow people, not given to enthusiasm 
for new ideas, they fell into disgrace with us, where they have ever since 
remained. . . . We had treated them unfairly as well as unwisely. 


That the memory of the many unwise, unfair, and often 
cruel acts of English Governors between 1806 and 1902 could be 
entirely forgotten in twelve years of liberal self-government by 
a tenacious, uncompromising race was asking too much. The 
splendid and active loyalty of the enlightened Boers, however, 
indicates that the fierce, narrow Calvinism of the Voortrekkers is 
gradually wearing itself out, and with it the genius for rebellion. 
Once the natural leaders of the people receive their just recogni- 
tion as heroes, progress will be swift, for the heroes of the country 


are full of good thoughts and good counsel. 
STEPHEN BLACK. 














THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


HOME RAILWAYS DURING THE WAR 


TueE British Railway Reports for 1914 are of exceptional im- 
portance, not only to the stockholders but to the general public 
as well. Although the conditions in which the railways have 
been operated prevent comparisons of the details of receipts and 
expenditure with those of the previous year, the general results 
in each case throw an interesting light upon the influence of the 
War, and the interposition of the Government, upon the traffics, 
profits and dividends. It is disappointing but inevitable that the 
accounts should be presented without many of the usual statis- 
tics. This is the first occasion, since the adoption of the new 
system of annual instead of half-yearly accounts and of unifor- 
mity of abstracts, on which it would have been possible to 
compare the details of one whole year with another. The abnor- 
mal conditions of the last five months of the past year have pre- 
vented the presentation of the accounts in the ordinary way, and 
in any case many of the figures would have been only superficially 
comparable. During those five months the companies were 
working under Government control (a warrant having been issued 
under an Order in Council empowering the President of the 
Board of Trade to take over the railways), and their ordinary 
business had to be subordinated or postponed to military exigen- 
cies.‘ The expeditious movement of troops and war materials in 
time of war is of infinitely greater importance than the interests 
of individuals or even of trade as a whole, and such expeditious 
movement was only made possible by means of a central organi- 
sation and the co-ordination under Government control of the 
military and railway administrations. | Precedence had to be 
given, and facilities afforded, to trains conveying troops, guns, 
ammunition, food supplies, army clothing, horses, motor-vans, 
and everything else required for the War at home or abroad. 

1 In the House of Commons lately Mr. Runciman denied that the Govern- 
ment had assumed control; they had, he said, only drawn the railway managers 
together round a table and told them to manage the railways. But they had to 
manage them in a particular way. They were directed to carry out the 
instructions of the War Office; in other words, Government business was to be 
paramount, and if that was not exercising control, it is difficult to know what 
control means. 
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This precedence is analogous, on a large scale, to the regulation-’ 
in London and other big cities whereby all ordinary street 
traffic is held up, or voluntarily gets out of the way, when a 
fire engine is signalled. The necessity for keeping main lines 
clear for the transport of soldiers unfortunately involved the 
shunting of a great number of trucks of coal and provisions on 
to sidings, where they became congested and thus helped in con- 
junction with a scarcity of waggons to bring about temporary 
shortage and higher prices. These are consequences that could 
not be avoided and had to be endured with patience. The mili- 
tary situation and military necessities were the main things that 
mattered. Salus reipublicae suprema lez. 

Since the 5th of August all the principal British railways have 
been worked according to the regulations of an executive com- 
mittee of general managers with the President of the Board of 
Trade as chairman, whose duties are to contro) and direct the 
traffic so as to meet the requirements of the War Office and the 
Admiralty. This Committee has provided the machinery and 
regulates its work. In time of war a country’s railways are of 
the utmost strategic importance. Most of those Continental 
countries—namely, the principal States of the German Empire, 
Belgium, France, and Russia—whose railways are either wholly 
or partly State-owned, had in existence, when War was de- 
clared, organisations for automatically transferring the control 
from one State department to another. The Prussian system 
worked like the mechanism of an accurate clock, In Great Britain, 
where our methods are of the more happy-go-lucky kind, the 
virtual transfer of direction to a composite Committee, in which 
the Government had the ruling voice, was so unexpected that 
at the beginning there was bound to be some confusion. This, 
however, is only one of the departments in which we found our- 
selves in the customary state of unpreparedness when faced with 
the most momentous struggle in our history. The comparative 
smoothness which has been evolved from the mélée at the outset 
deserves the grateful recognition of all classes of the community. 

The Government acted under the Regulation of the Forces 
Act (1871), in the terms of which interposition involved a certain 
liability. They foresaw the disorganisation of the companies’ 
finances that would be caused by the holding up of ordinary 
traffic, and the injury which it would inflict on the stockholders, 
and as a matter of elementary justice, as well as of legal obliga- 
tion, they undertook to recompense stockholders for this loss. 
The Act provides that full compensation shall be paid to the 
owners of the railroads for any loss or injury they may have sus- 
tained through the Government taking possession, the amount of 
such compensation to be settled by agreement, or, if necessary, 

Vor. LXXVII—No. 458 3 0 
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by arbitration.. In September last the Board of Trade issued an 
official Memorandum on the subject: 


His Majesty’s Government have agreed with the railway companies 
concerned that, subject to the undermentioned condition, the compensation 
to be paid them shall be the sum by which the aggregate net receipts of 
their railways for the period during which the Government are in posses- 
sion of them fall short of the aggregate net receipts for the corresponding 
period of 1913. If, however, the net receipts of the companies for the 
first half of 1914 were less than the net receipts for the first half of 
1913, the sum payable is to be reduced in the same proportion. This sum, 
together with the net receipts of the railway companies taken over, is 
to be. distributed amongst those companies in proportion to the net 
receipts of each company during the period with which comparison is 
made. The compensation to be paid under this arrangement will cover 
all special services, such as those in connection with military and naval 
transport rendered to the Government by the railway companies concerned, 
and it will therefore be unnecessary to make any payments in respect 
of such transport on the railways taken over. 


A statement made by Mr. Curtis Bennett, representing the 
Great Western Railway Company at an inquiry held at Fish- 
guard in January, has been construed to indicate a rather wider 
range of responsibility in financial control than the foregoing 
summary would lead one to imagine. He said that as ‘ every 
penny taken on the British railways went into the coffers of the 
Government,’ the Board of Trade and not the companies were 
liable for any breach of regulations. This statement has been 
interpreted in one quarter as implying Government ownership, 
whereas all if means is that the Government having become 
guarantors have pooled the receipts for the purpose of making 
such proportionate contributions as are allotable to the different 
companies. The net receipts of the companies themselves, plus 
the amounts paid by the Government, are divided amongst the 
companies according to their 1913 profits. If the arrangement of 
September had been adhered to, the modification caused by any 
falling-off during the first six months would have been operative ; 
but it’ was announced two or three weeks ago that, in connexion 
with certain wages adjustments, the Government surrendered its 
claim to reduce the aggregate net earnings in the proportion of 
the first six months. It is understood that this reduction was 
rather under 3 per cent., and the net profits are now to be fixed 
on the 1913 basis, less 25 per cent. of the War bonus to be paid 
to the railwaymen, to which reference will be made later. 

The idea that the Government had guaranteed dividends, 
somewhat widely entertained at one time, had, of course, no 
foundation in fact. All that they guaranteed was an income out 
of which dividends could be paid. It was very desirable, as 
Mr. Cosmo Bonsor (Chairman of the South Eastern and Chatham 
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Managing Committee) pointed out, that an arrangement with - 
regard to the basis of compensation should be such as to eliminate 
as far as possible any conflict of interests between individual 
companies, and also to avoid all questions as to the services to be 
rendered by the companies and the charges for such services. It 
was felt that the only satisfactory arrangement was one under 
which the Government should get the benefit of all traffic receipts 
and bear the burden of the expenses, handing over a certain net 
revenue for distribution among the companies. If an arrange- 
ment had not been reached the whole question of compensation 
would have had to go to arbitration, and might have been post- 
poned, to the great detriment of the stockholders, until the War 
is over. Hence the existing arrangement, which is happily de- 
scribed by Lord Allerton, Chairman of the Great Northern, as 
‘a universal pool among the controlled companies of the whole 
of their net traffic receipts.’ To a great extent this involved an 
interchange, virtually amounting to a pooling, of rolling stock as 
well. Never in the course of their history have the railway com- 
panies worked together with such a singleness of endeavour for 
public ends. The question naturally arises whether this unani- 
mity of effort, which is imperative in war time, could not be 
brought into operation in the interests of the community, by 
means of a great scheme of co-ordination and central control, 
when the War is over. 

If the arrangement had not been modified, it would have been 
impossible to arrive at the Government’s liability without refer- 
ence to the net earnings between January and June, inasmuch as 
it would have been essential to know in the first place in what 
relation the net receipts for the first half of 1914 stood to 
those for the first half of 1913; and in the next place, 
what were the figures of revenue and expenditure from the 
5th of August to the 3lst of December. The first factor 
we practically have, but the second is wanting. As regards 
the first. half of the year, the reaction in the iron trade 
during the six months from the 1st of January to the 30th of 
June, and the still more serious inactivity in the cotton trade, 
had an injurious effect on the Northern goods traffic. For those 
months most of the heavy railways had decreases in their gross 
traffic receipts, as published week by week. ‘The Great Western 
(which had 106,000/. to the good) and the Great Northern were 
fortunate in being exceptions, and the Brighton, the Great 
Eastern, and the two Metropolitan companies also had increases. 
The decreases ranged upwards from 12871. for the South Eastern 
and Chatham Joint Committee, those of the bigger companies 
being considerable. For example,/Lancashire and Yorkshire’s 
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decrease was 95,3001., the North Western’s 81,000/., the Great 
Central’s 72,8001., the Midland’s 64,000/., the North Eastern’s 
39,000/., the Hull and Barnsley’s 42,262/., the Caledonian’s 
21,1001., and that of the Furness 14,5841. The weekly state- 
ments have, however, a knack of under-estimating the gross takes ; 
allowing for this they show that the Government’s contribution 
on account of the five War months would have had to be trimmed 
in some cases—not in all—in proportion to the decreases in net 
earnings of the first six months. Roughly, the working expenses 
of the bigger companies for the first half of the year average 
about 65 per cent., and upon this basis it might have been possible 
to get some sort of idea—conjectural, it must be confessed—oaf 
the net amounts to be considered in adjusting the Govern- 
ment’s contribution. Any comparison of the traffic receipts is 
enormously affected by the stipulation that, during five of 
the twelve months with which the reports deal, no Government 
payments were made for transport on the railways taken over. 
Fortunately, in the interests of simplification, these complica- 
tions need not now trouble us. It may, however, be pointed out 
that the companies which suffered most in the first half of 1914 
will benefit by the new method of averaging the net receipts. 
The North Western, the Great Northern, the Great Central, and 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire, all of which were affected by the 
South Yorkshire coal strike, and some of the southern lines, such 
as the South Eastern and Chatham and the Brighton, should have 
better individual results; but these benefits, it must be remem- 
bered, will be spread over the remaining companies as a con- 
sequence of the pooling arrangement. 

The dividend announcements have put to rest a good deal 
of speculation about the financial effect of the War conditions on 
the stockholders’ interests. With the exceptions of the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire and Great Eastern, which maintain their 
1913 dividends, all the companies make smaller distributions. 
Generally speaking the reductions, as already indicated, have an 
evident relation to the drop in gross receipts during the first six 
months. The Lancashire and Yorkshire, however, is a striking 
exception. It had the heaviest decline for the period referred to, 
but over the whole year what was lost in traffics was more 
than made good by reductions in cost of working, so that the net 
receipts for 1914 were actually better than those for 1913. Some 
boards of directors appear to have taken a more conservative view 
than others, and the number of instances in which the reserves 
and undivided profits have been increased testify to the anxieties 
involved in reaching a decision, combining equitable treatment 
for the stockholders with a prudential regard for the future. In 
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the following table the changes in dividend are brought together, 
and to make the comparison more complete the amounts put to 
reserve and carried forward are also given : 


Dividends Put to Reserves. Carried forward 


North Western Ord, 
Midland Def, Ord. 
Great Western Ord. - 
North Eastern Consols see 
Lancashire and Yorkshire “Ord, oe 
Great Northern Def. = ose 
Great Eastern Ord, ra 
Great Central 1894 Pref. 
South Western Ord, oo 

Do, Def. ose 
North British Def, ae on 
Caledonian Ord, eco 


Do, Def, 
ay a 
quae ands South Western Ord. 

Do, Do, Def, Ord, 
South Eastern Ord, soe 

Do. Def, Ord, 

Chatham 2nd Pref. wa 
North Staffordshire 
Taff Vale ... 
4 Ord, 

Def, 


Hull. and Barnsley 
Metropolitan os 
District -_ Pret.” 








(a) Taken from reserve, 

(6) The accounts for 19]3 showed reserves, including the §000/. shown above, of 15,000/., but 
in the balance sheet for 19]4 General Reserve Fund figures at 74,]]3/., and nothing is said as to where 
the difference of §9,]13/. comes from, 


The most disappointing result is that of the North Western, 
which is 1 per cent. lower on a capital of 42,890,0001.; North 
Eastern is $ per cent. lower on a capital of 32,155,9841., Brighton 
Ordinary is } per cent. and the Deferred 1 per cent. lower, 
South Eastern Ordinary $ per cent. and the Deferred 1 per cent. 
lower, Chatham Second Preference 14 per cent. lower, North 
Staffordshire 3 per cent. lower, Barry Ordinary } per cent. lower, 
Hull and Barnsley 1} per cent. lower, Metropolitan District 4 per 
cent. lower, and Furness 1} per cent. lower. In the remaining 
cases, except those of the Lancashire and Yorkshire and Great 
Eastern, which remain as before, the declines are smaller, but 
the } per cent. reduction on Midland Ordinary amounts to no 
less than 96,708/., and that on the Great Western to 61,476l 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire not only pays the same dividend 
as for 1913 and puts the same amount to reserve, but it carries 
forward about 60001. more. The interesting point about this 
declaration is that the reduction of gross receipts in the first half, 
which lowered the interim dividend to 3 per cent., has been made 
good in the second half, the reduction in expenses being an im- 
portant factor in the recovery. The Great Northern Deferred 
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dividend is } per cent. less than the year before, and some 
30,0001. less is carried forward. Hull and Barnsley’s reduction 
from 34 per cent. to 2 per cent. was to some extent foreshadowed 
by the traffic decrease of over 42,0001. for the first six months 
(caused chiefly by strikes of Yorkshire miners and pit-prop 
workers in Hull) and also by the drop in the interim dividend 
from 3 per cent. to 1} per cent. The balance carried forward is 
about 5000/. less, and nothing is added to reserve against 5000I. 
for 1913. The net receipts of the Joint Committee of the South 
Eastern and Chatham Companies were 1,775,2401., as compared 
with 1,821,7211., and most of the loss occurred during the War 
period. As the South Eastern gets 59 per cent. and the Chatham 
41 per cent. of the net pooled receipts, the amounts credited to 
them were 1,047,392/. and 727,848]. respectively; Chatham 
Second Preference, which got 13,0721. for 1913, gets nothing for 
1914, and the balance forward is reduced by about 12,0001. ; 
while the South Eastern distribution drops to the extent of 
50,2461. The Brighton dividend, $ per cent. less on the 
Ordinary and 1 per cent. less on Brighton ‘ A,’ was considered 
disappointing. 

Apart from the interest felt in the dividend question, there is 
the other always instructive subject of the detailed comparison - 
of the year under review with its predecessor, and this, notwith- 
standing the dissimilarity of the conditions and the lack of many 
important statistics, will be found to furnish some suggestive 
information. It is intended in this examination to deal with the 
principal companies in England and Scotland, companies repre- 
senting in the aggregate a capital of more than 1,100,000,000I., 
and paying in stock dividends, over and above debenture interest 
and other fixed charges, on the average considerably more than 
30,000,000/. a year. They represent, taken together, about six- 
sevenths of the entire railway business of the United Kingdom, 
and are, therefore, in ordinary circumstances, as faithful an index 
of trade conditions as can be got, and a sort of microcosm of much 
that pertains to our economic well-being. Their accounts reflect 
better than any other set of accounts the ups and downs of 
national prosperity, and a comparison of the figures for 1913 and 
1914 shows at a glance the measure of the War’s disturbing 
activities. It will be seen that such local undertakings as the 
Taff Vale, the Furness, the Barry, and the North Staffordshire 
companies are included. They serve districts intimately con- 
nected with important industrial interests and are, therefore, 
equally as good indices, in proportion to the volume of their busi- 
ness, as some of the bigger lines. The Metropolitan and the 
Metropolitan District Companies are also brought in, for although 
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they are purely London, or Greater London, undertakings, and 
although they are worked by electricity instead of by steam, they 
help all the same to throw a light on the passenger traffic. The 
Metropolitan, it should be observed, was one of the companies 
not affected by inclusion in the Government control. 

It is as well, perhaps, to start with an idea of the relative 
capital importance of these companies in Debentures, and in 
Guaranteed, Preference, and Ordinary stocks on which dividends 
are payable. In the case of some of the Preference and Ordinary 
stocks the amounts issued do not coincide with those on which 
dividends are payable, because the companies concerned have 
from time to time carried out stock conversions that have involved 
nominal additions to, or deductions from, the issued amounts. 
For instance, the Ordinary stock of the Midland Company, as 
issued, amounts to 43,530,656l1., whereas this has since been 
divided into Preferred and Deferred Ordinary, and dividends are 
payable upon a nominal 78,203,664. Another example is that of 
the Great Northern Company, whose issued Ordinary stock 
amounts to 17,863,0671., whereas, as the result of conversion, 
dividend is payable upon 21,883,5301. 


Guaranteed 
Ordinary 
and Preference seek 
Stocks 8 


£ £ £ 
North Western . cog nei Teas Come” eet ee 44,452,736 42,890,907 
Midland . ‘a at we eee wees wo | 
Great Western .. tee ae: as 37,491,539* | 37,082,210 
North Eastern . ne sag oa --- | 24,204,775 24,780,198 32.1 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ees i 31,898,502 18,821,470 
Great Northern Ss won| dem T° ale: tga 23,195,260 21,883,530 
Great Eastern ... 0... 0 ce tee wwe ewe | 1830816 15,362,886 
Great Central 20.00... nce ove ines wee | SOTO 20,567,488 10,658,020 
ee ee 27,575,902 21,579,287 
Sonth Western... 9... 0 see eee ees wwe | 15,407,489 20,498,206 22,346,324 
Caledonian pra aa sie me rie «- | 11,624,686 23,794,591 21,250,726 
Metropolitan. a a 5,671,155 6.042.335 6,465,268 
District ... we Sa: leek ae ae 3,680,411 6,873,413 | _ 3,325,000 
Chatham Soh ek, nee) eb ewe) aegee 8,001,145 11,259,282 
Cae eae eae a 8,667,511 14,070,685 1 
Brighton a ge ee 7,175,841 12,077,732 10,447,085 
Glasgow and South Western ... _... ion aia 4,527,725 7,751,540 6,551,250 
North Staffordshire ai SL cea 2,845,390 4,487,483 3 
Taff Vale weil) eee eee Saws” pes 1,526,258 3,286,623 5,192,500 
Hull and Barnsley a aa Seen a imal eae 5,017,057 1,375,000 3,300,000 
Furness a eae ca eee 2,396,123 3,029,875 2,642,000 
EE ses eds ar es eae 1,220,031 1,883,051 2,001,240 





® Including Rent Charge Stock, 


The accounts formerly numbered 10 to 17 inclusive and 
abstracts A to J inclusive are omitted this year under authority 
of the Board of Trade. This policy withholds from the stock- 
holders a good deal of information which might very well have 
been given. There is, for instance, nothing in the new conditions 
which makes it necessary to suppress particulars of the amounts 
paid for local rates, Government duty, national insurance, and 
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passengers’ compensation. Nor is there any apparent reason 
why the number of civilian passengers carried, as well as their 
classification, should not have been stated. Admitting that 
details of passenger and goods traffic would have been of but 
little use for the purposes of comparison, they would still have 
had considerable interest and a positive value. The lack of 
abstracts dealing with the maintenance of the permanent way, the 
rolling stock, the locomotive running expenses, and the traffic 
expenses, also of the accounts of the subsidiary enterprises of 
steamboats, omnibuses, docks, canals, and hotels, rob the reports 
of a good deal of their statistical interest. No complaint, how- 
ever, would be reasonable on this score, since the same derange- 
ment which has affected the train service has equally affected 
the docks, harbours, etc. 

The greater part of the receipts are, naturally, derived from 
working the railways, but the subsidiary enterprises contribute, 
on the whole, a substantial revenue. They are included in the 
following table of the gross receipts and expenses of, in each case, 
‘the whole undertaking,’ and it must be borne in mind that the 
1914 column of gross receipts includes the estimated Government 
contributions on the September basis : 











| 

| Gross Receipts Expenses 

a Increase or 

Decrease Decrease 
1913 1914 1913 | 1914 

| £ £ £ 
North Western one --- {17,219,060 |17.328,711 +108. 651 naa 164 1.785, 141 | +422,977 
Midland eee oe --- {15,962,757 |15,859.655 rey] 10,174,037 |10,188,551 | + 14,514 
Great Western eee --- {16,020,995 {16,200,032 | +179,037 |10,406,109 10:808 962 +200,853 
North Eastern +++ {12,235,367 |12,077,414 | — 157,953 | 7,919,279 | 8,008,277 | +_88,998 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... | 7,236,982 | 7:137;780 | — 99.202 | 4,804,757 | 4.694.696 | —110,061 
Great Northern one --» | 6.949.487 | 6,972,605 | + 23,138 | 4,715,608 | 4,772,799 | +_57.191 
Great Central eee --- | 6,549,053 | 6,304,239 | —244,814 | 4,467,444 | 4,267,965 | —199,479 
South Western eee --- | 6,101,262 | 6,125,315 | + 24,053 | 4,054,577 | 4.080.477 | + 25.900 
North British... ove --- | 5,576,131 | 5,565,755 | — 10,376 | 3,258.291 | 3.289.853 | + 31.562 
Caledonian... eee --» | 5467-053 | 5.430.310 | —_36.743 | 3,293,123 | 3.270.821 | —_22,302 
Brighton tee ose --- | 3,722,474 | 3,828,382 | +105,908 | 2,332,992 | 2.471.039 | +138,047 
Glasgow and South Western | 2,171,985 | 2.198.468 | + 26,483 | 1,391,408 | 1,421,044 | + 29,636 
South Eastern and ——- 5,276.679 | 5,353,951 | + 77,272 | 3.289.561 | 3,406,378 | +116.817 
North en - 1,145,750 | 1,120,208 | — 25,542} 719,542 711.609 | — _7,933 
Taff Vale... --- | 1,095,424 | 1,088,368 | — 7,056) 652,190| 635,017 | — 17,173 
Barry eee oe 868.404 | 856.405 | — 11,999) 508,446 505,248 | — 3,198 
Hull and Barnsley eee oe 813.334 | 756,253 | — 57,081} 483.310 463,875 | — 19,435 
Metropolitan ... ee eee 914.307 | 969,982 | + 55.675) 522,910 553,199 | + 30,289 
District oe one oe 789.662 | 817,456 | + 27,794| 383,132 413,970 | + 30,838 





Furness esses see | 661,867 | 650,207 | — 11,660} 397.431 | 420,309 | + 22,878 





The next table shows the net receipts for both years, also the 
total net income. The net income, it should be explained, is 
made up of the net receipts from working the whole under- 
taking, together with rents, dividends received, transfer fees, and 
the amounts brought forward. It forms the basis of the appro- 
priations, and is the fund from which, after payment of interest, 
rentals, Debenture interest, and amounts put to reserve, the 
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Guaranteed and Preference dividends and Ordinary dividends, if 
any, are payable. 














Net Receipts Total Net Income 
we ‘Increase or Increase or 
ec’ 
1913 | 1914 113 | 1s4 

North Western 5.896.896 5,583,570 313 4 6,001,787 : 

— oD . —332 
| ag ae erat} 5,671,104 =e 6,362,738 — 123,814 
North Eastern s+ ee | 4,316,088 | 4,069,137 | —246,951 | 4,454,968 | 4,212,741 | —242,227 
and Yorkshire ... | 2,432,225 | 2,443,084 | + 10,859 | 2,602,111 | 2,621,325 | + 19,214 
Great Northern eee ove 2,199,806 | — 34,053 | 2,463,016 | 2,424,567 | — 28,449 
reat Eastern oe +++ | 2,048,165 | 2,062,489 | + 14,324 | 2,173,330 | 2,193,034 | + 19,704 
Great Central... one --+ | 2,081,610 | 2,036,273 | — 45,337 | 2,218,221 | 2,174,311 | — 43,919 

North British... ove +++ | 2,317,840 | 2,275,903 | — 41,937 | 2,427,282 | 2,367,776 | — 

man og dl ae one byte o4 Lert} - eer 2,334,041 | 2,315,842 Po 18,199 
South Eastern and Chatto a | Terie 1,947,572 | — 38'bap eee 
Chath Eastern _ _- _- 1,416,960 | 1,384,966 | — 31,994 
ns SS oe se a2 _ _ _ 816,193 | 797,022 | — 19,171 
an ton 1,389,481 | 1,357,343 | — 32,138 | 1,534,911 | 1,487,492 | — 47,419 
lasgow and South ‘Western 780,577 | 777,424) — 3,153| 825,568 | 823,392|— 2,176 
North Staffordshire . 426,208 | 408,599 | — 17,609; 441,288 419,992 | — 21,296 
Taff Vale _... oe oe 443,234 | 435.350) — 7884] 451,581 | 443,487;/— 98094 
Hull and inant on oe 330.023 | 292,378 | — 37,645| 332,769 | 295,227 | — 37,542 
Barry wee ++ | 359,958 | 361158 | — 8800/ 370.488 | 358,026 | — 12,462 
Furness one on 264,437 | 229,897 | — 34,540) 279,433 | 244.045 | — 35,388 
Metropolitan «. ee --- | 391,397 | 416.783 | + 20,286; 567,838 | 598,286 | + 30,448 
District ++ see nee | 406,630 | 403,486 | — 3044] 523,073) 519,221) — 3852 


The Lancashire and Yorkshire, the South Western, the Great 
Eastern, and the Metropolitan are the only companies that have 
a better net income than for 1913. The heaviest decline is in 
the case of the North Eastern, whose big decrease in gross receipts 
was accompanied by an increase in expenditure. It is rather 
curious that whereas the Lancashire and Yorkshire with a gross 
traffic decrease of 100,000. saved 110,0001. in working expenses, 
the North Eastern with a traffic decrease of 158,000I. increased its 
expenditure by 89,0001. 

The absence of the usual abstracts makes it impossible to 
show what the expenditure has been on the two most important 
items of coal and wages. A year ago several of the reports laid 
stress upon the increased coal bills arising out of the miners’ 
wages settlement, also upon the advance in the companies’ own 
wages list caused by the concessions made during the great rail- 
way strike. All that can be said about the wages question is 
that the numbers employed have probably been reduced in the 
second half of the year by the absence of many of the men with 
the Colours. So far as can be calculated from the authentic 
figures supplied by some of the leading companies, nearly 70,000 
men have gone from the railways of the United Kingdom to one 
branch or another of the Services. The London and North 
Western heads the list with 11,449; the Great Western 
comes next with 9462; the Midland has supplied 7530 (to the 
14th of November) ; North Eastern, 6000; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 4016; Great Northern, 3050; Great Eastern, 3572; Great 
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Central, 3333 ; South Western, 2100; North British, 2000; South 
Eastern and Chatham, 2000; Caledonian, 1870; Brighton, 1895 ; 
and so on. 

Even if the detailed figures of wages had been given in the 
abstracts, they would only have been useful for comparison 
with those of the previous year and no sufficient criterion of the 
expenses of the current year. A rise of wages to last as long as 
the War lasts has already been announced. With the cost of 
living greatly increased and the balancing of the domestic 
budget becoming more and more difficult, there was nothing at 
all surprising in the agitation of the railway employees for a 
higher scale of wages. After several conferences between their 
representatives and the managers’ committee with the concur- 
reace of the Government, a compromise between the offer of the 
companies and the 5s. asked for by the men was reached, it 
being agreed that a War allowance or bonus of 3s. per week for 
those receiving less than 30s., and 2s. per week for those re- 
ceiving 30s. or more should be paid for the period of the War. 
This will add somewhat about 4,000,0001. per annum to the wages 
bill, one fourth of which will fall upon the companies, the remain- 
ing three fourths being borne by the Government; and in con- 
sideration of this arrangement the Government have modified 
their claim under the September agreement, as already ex- 
plained earlier in this article. No reasonable person will grudge 
the railwaymen this concession. Apart from the extra cost of 
living, which has necessitated the fixing of new standards, they 
have worked hard during the critical time and have won the 
hearty praise of Lord Kitchener. It is not too much to say that 
the country is greatly indebted to them for their public-spirited 
devotion to duty, at the cost of the great strain on their physical 
endurance, by which alone the punctual execution of our military 
preparations was made possible. Trade Union regulations as to 
the hours of work and overtime were suspended without pro- 
test. The demand for an advance, therefore, was not a case 
of holding a pistol at the head of the companies at a time of 
stress and difficulty ; it was the legitimate outcome of a unique 
situation and called for consideration in a large and equitable 
spirit. Many other classes of labour have benefited pecuniarily 
by the War, but the railwaymen, although they were called upon 
to make these exceptional exertions, had to be satisfied during 
several months with the wages of normal times, notwithstanding 
the abnormal demand on their resources caused by the much 
higher cost of living. An inevitable effect of an increase in the 
wages bill, although the companies have to pay only a part of 
it, will be a corresponding increase in the expenditure for 
1915; but the Government’s acceptance of most of the liability 
may simplify the situation. It amounts, at any rate, to a 
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virtual admission of the national character of the railways in 
war time, and of the exceptional claims of the employees, and 
in these respects as well as in that of relieving the stockholders 
to some extent of the additional cost, it has a significance that 
cannot be overlooked. 

It will now be interesting to see what the differences in 
dividends mean in actuai money to the stockholders. Unfor- 
tunately, the aggregate is considerable; unfortunately, because 
just when the tax-gatherer is most urgent the means of satisfying 
him are undergoing a severe shrinkage. In the following table 
the Guaranteed and Preference dividends are distinguished from 
those on Ordinary capital. It will be noticed that, even in the 
case of one or two companies which have made no change in 
their distribution, there is a difference in the amounts appropri- 
ated. This is due to the issue of small amounts of stock during 
the year. Capital expenditure is continually going on, and 
where the capital authorised is in excess of that created additions 
to the sums that rank must be expected. 














Dividends 
Guaranteed and Preference Ordinary Capital 
Expendi- 
== ture in 
1913 1914 1913 1914 1914 
ae ¢ £ £ 
tendon and ase Western... | 1, 718.961 1,777.948 | 3,002,307 2.573.454 1,233,251 
Midlan --- | 2,051,950 2,051,984 2,636,193 2,559,485 532,809 
Great , ee «+ | 1,494,077 1,494,077 2,284,451 2,222,975 996.845 
North Eastern . see 991.046 991.183 2,242,142 2,087,030 797,862 
Lancashire and Yorkshire «-- | 1,019,267 1,028,186 846,966 469.962 
Great Northern te 892.910 892,910 788,838 781,509 436,315 
Great Eastern ... eee tee 773.607 773.607 384,072 384,072 152.711 
Great Central .. res 866.076 804,076 = _— 386-109 
London and South Western... 738,526 752,110 851,199 816,892 398-155 
North British ... «+ | 1,078,830 1,078,827 437,360 407.361 344.509 
Caledonian on see see 772,883 772,883 646,311 623,229 104,293 
South Fasten ... 2... ws. 533,939 542.070 401,969 351,723 }s18.694 
Chatham ose Jen pw 315.803 302.731 -_ —— 
Brighton + oreo 603.873 603,887 548,472 496.236 | 141,936 
North Staffordshire  <.. eee 158,024 158,024 179,732 157.266 30,164 
Tafi Vale oe tee 124,108 126,719 207,700 194,719 66,323 
Hull and Barnsley on on 51,250 51,250 115,500 66,000 464,896 
Barry on 81,310 81,310 200,124 190.118 99,966 
—- and South Western oe 301,962 301,962 314,052 274.898 93,222 
tee one ot 115.195 121.195 66,050 26,420 36,822 
Metropolitan on oe oe 284,107 284,107 105,034 80.816 net 
District ... es “ee eee 161,680 154,330 - — —_ 


In round figures there will be distributed by the companies 
included above about 1,180,000/. less for 1914 than for 1913. 
If the differences on the other lines be taken into the reckoning, the 
full loss will nearly approach the sum of a million and a quarter. 
Although this, spread over the whole body of stockholders, does 
not show a formidable sum per head, it is of sufficient magni- 
tude, taken in conjunction with the drop in other investment 
dividends, to make an appreciable difference in the spending 
power of the investor. The State, furthermore, will be sufferers 
from the smaller amount on which income tax is payable. 

The figures of capital expenditure for the year are included 
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in the same table. No matter what the conditions are, the 
policy of expansion goes on, and the capital expenditure is ever 
on the increase. Whether this is an altogether wise policy, 
when the whole future of the railways is obscure, is a question 
for stockholders themselves to answer. As a general rule they 
take little interest in the authorisation and creation of new 
capital, and the wholesome check of domestic criticism is too 
often lacking. A certain amount of new capital expenditure 
is, of course, unavoidable. Not only have works to be renewed 
from time to time, but new districts have to be opened up and 
new custom secured. But a careful examination of the dividend 
results of much of this continuous outlay—an examination for 
which there is no room in this article—would certainly establish 
the fact that it is often unproductive. The stockholders’ view, 
however, is not the only one. Railways to some extent are 
monopolies, and the privilege of a statutory monopoly involves 
obligations to the public as well as to the stockholders. In the 
long run, perhaps, these are identical ; although it is sometimes a 
very long run. Modernisation and the employment of new and 
improved methods are desirable and frequently necessary for the 
convenience and rapid transport of the public, and often show 
excellent returns. An expenditure which promptly develops 
traffic is beneficial to everybody. This will doubtless be found 
to be the case with those companies which are supplementing 
steam by electricity. Railway electrification is a form of capital 
expenditure that promises immediate results, and at which, 
therefore, no stockholder can reasonably cavil. Although 
checked for a time by the War it is nevertheless making progress. 
A serious set-back was exceptionally given to the London and 
Brighton suburban enterprise in this direction on account of the 
Berlin contractors, whom they had employed for their additional 
sections, being unable to deliver the materials, and the work 
had to be hung up until new arrangements could be come to. 
It is a little singular that no reference is made to the subject in 
the Company’s report. In October the London and South 
Western had no difficulty in raising 1,000,000/. of new capital 
for the electrification of part of its system. This has made steady 
progress, the main power-house and the sub-power stations being 
practically completed, and the machinery for working them in 
course of construction. The first section to be electrified is 
that from Waterloo to Kingston, for which the laying of the 
high-tension cables is proceeding satisfactorily. The Central 
London extension to Ealing is in progress, but the work 
has not advanced as rapidly as was hoped and the opening 
will be delayed. The Midland has obtained powers for new 
lines on the Tilbury and Southend section in connexion 
with its electrification scheme from Fenchurch Street to Shoe- 
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buryness. The North Western is proceeding with the electrifica- 
tion of important parts of the outlying London districts. All 
this seed will no doubt prove fruitful. It is sown in fertile 
ground where every stimulus to germination already exists. The 
expenditure of some of the big companies on insignificant branch 
lines to unheard-of villages and scattered populations is not so 
easily to be defended. 

The efforts that are being made in some quarters to build upon 
the tentative Government control—if Mr. Runciman will pardon 
the word—a superstructure favourable to ultimate State owner- 
ship cannot be said to have any sufficient warrant. Without 
denying that the facts set forth in the earlier part of this article 
have a bearing upon such an issue, that bearing may easily be 
exaggerated. Many serious considerations must arise, and many 
initial difficulties be cleared away, before a State purchase of 
the whole vast and costly railway system of the country can be 
seriously contemplated. So far, the most that recent experi- 
ence has shown is the ability of the Government to give due 
preference to the paramount needs of the situation and to deal 
judiciously with the labour side of the problem. It is difficult to 
see how State purchase is brought any nearer by this experience. 
The more vital questions of the permanent relations of the State 
as employer, of the creation of a huge new national investment, 
and of the success or otherwise of other State-managed com- 
mercial undertakings, are barely touched by temporary measures 
contrived for a particular end. If State ownership be ever 
thought practicable and desirable, there is an Act already in 
existence which lays down the terms of purchase on which the 
railways would have to be acquired. These terms are based on 
the average net receipts of the three preceding years, capitalised 
at so many years’ purchase, and even if there were no doubts 
concerning the interpretation of some difficult points, the appli- 
cation of the principle would mean an investment of public money 
on such a scale that the market value of the existing Funds could 
not fail to be gravely prejudiced by the new rivalry. With a 
great war on our hands and the prosperity of the country likely 
to experience a protracted set-back, a proposal that the State 
should buy up the railways, whatever might be its abstract 
merits, would be, to say the least of it, inopportune. Some day 
or other public opinion may demand the nationalisation of the 
railways; for the present, however, the subject has only an 
academic interest, and the various deductions that have been 
drawn from the Government’s exceptional action with a specific 
object are, for any practical purpose, premature. 


H. J. JENNINGS. 
Vo. LXXVII—No. 458 3 P 
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THE GREEK EASTER AT JERUSALEM 


In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem there is a 
spot which guides point out as the centre of the world, and which 
the Russian pilgrims, and probably a good many others too, 
believe implicitly to be the exact spot. The first time you are 
told this you are inclined to smile at the simple but audacious 
statement; each successive visit to the church shows you the 
curious truth of it. For Jerusalem is not only the capital of 
Christendom, she is the centre of the religious world. To her 
go up year by year all the nations of the earth, no matter by 
what creed or name they call themselves—Christian, Moslem, 
and Jew, all turn in hither as to a common home; and so it is 
that within her narrow limits are found all the elements of that 
unity which must one day transfigure the city that was built 
to be at unity within herself. 

The most beautiful place in the city, and by far the most 
reverently kept, is the Mosque of Omar, the Dome of the Rock ; 
but for Christians of every description the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre remains the centre of interest. Though we may not 
believe in its authenticity (and there are many of us who cannot 
bear to associate such an event with all the unseemly strife and 
bitterness that rage around it), yet is it hallowed by the tradition 
of centuries, and even more by the devotion, the belief, the love, 
and the self-sacrifice, of countless thousands of worshippers. 
Almost every Christian Communion has its chapel, shrine, or 
holding within the compass of this wonderful church. We of 
England have laid a worthy offering at its door, where lies 
buried Sir Philip d’Aubigny, one of those invincible men who 
procured for us, and signed, the Great Charter of English 
liberty : ‘To no man will we sell, or deny, or delay, right or 
justice.’ Of your gratitude pray for the soul of Philip d’ Aubigny. 

The interest of the Greek Easter centres in three great cere- 
monies of the Holy Week: the Washing of the Feet on Thurs- 
day, the Holy Fire on Saturday at noon, and the Easter Mass 
at midnight. Easter comes at the end of a long and very severe 
fast of forty days, during which oil, milk, butter, and eggs are 
forbidden. The pilgrims keep it rigorously, also many of the 
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poor ; and no doubt the physical unbracing that must follow on 
such abstention from nourishing foods is a big factor in the wild 
and uncontrollable excitement displayed at these ceremonies. 
The upper classes, and those whose work taxes the brain and 
mental powers, observe the first and last weeks of Lent. 

The Washing of the Feet takes place on Maundy Thursday 
at eight A.M., in the courtyard of the Holy Sepulchre. It is 
supremely interesting as a lingering survival of the miracle play. 
We were in our places by seven o’clock, in a high window of 
the Greek Convent, directly overlooking the stand where the 
feet-washing would take place. The Patriarch was in the church, 
we were told, at a service which had begun at five; he would 
fast until it was all ended. A light drizzle was falling, and the 
air was clear and keen. Already the crowds were rolling 
together, in a way that was hardly perceptible except by the 
gathering hum of voices, but owing to the War’ there were 
barely half as many pilgrims this year as there are as a rule. 
Lemonade vendors, and sellers of cakes and sweets, did good 
business in a crowd that had been on the go since dawn, and 
had no immediate prospect of returning home. Every window, 
balcony, roof, and ledge rapidly filled up; babies (some crying, 
others dazed beyond the relief of tears) were everywhere ; pil- 
grims, excited and emotional, but always devout, made a solid 
wall of humanity behind the double line of soldiers; photo- 
graphers were perched precariously in boxes hanging by cords 
from balconies, adventuring their lives in the pursuit of duty. © 
On the south side of the courtyard, facing the raised stand, 
was a small balcony, and near it, overhead, a young olive-tree 
was suspended by cords from an upper window; this was to 
represent the Tree of the Agony in Gethsemane. The crowd 
became so dense as time wore on that it could only move in a 
mass, swaying like a cornfield in the wind; the lines of soldiers 
kept a clear space round the stand. 

And here I may make a brief digression to deny emphatically 
a charge that is often brought against the Turkish soldiers—that 
they strike and otherwise ill-treat the crowds at these services. 
Having grown up in Jerusalem, and having been present at every 
kind of service, ceremony, and gathering, I can only say that 
I have never seen a soldier ill-treating anyone in any way on 
any of these occasions, even when excited ‘ worshippers’ have 
used fists upon them with more zeal and effect than piety; and 
I have seen many little acts of consideration, and a uniform good- 
temper and patience. For instance, at this very service, two 
little children, who were in danger of being crushed, or at least 
badly hustled and frightened, were lifted shoulder-high by 


* The writer is, of course, referring to the Balkan War. 
- 8P2 
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soldiers out of harm’s way; an officer held up a little Christian 
boy so that he might get a good view of the Patriarch; and 
another officer, seeing the soldiers push back a vociferating old 
pilgrim-woman, interfered on her behalf, and himself showed 
her to the place for which she held a ticket. 

Soon after eight, the great bells of the Holy Sepulchre clang- 
ing out announced the Patriarch’s approach, and while their 
wild clamour filled the air, the procession emerged from the 
gloom of the church into the bright sunshine in the courtyard. 
First the Archimandrites, two and two, splendid in robes of red 
and gold brocade, carrying tapers, and chanting; then, alone, 
the double snake-headed staff in his hand, came the Patriarch. 
He was in striking contrast to the procession of which he was 
the last ; they were all in such vivid colours, chanting so lustily 
as they went; he was alone, clad all in gleaming white brocade 
and silver, with flowing hair and beard of white, while the 
sun’s rays turned to points of fire the diamond settings of the 
icons and cross upon his breast, and the jewels in his crown. 
Full of dignity, silent amid much sound, yet pathetic, too, in 
the weariness that could not be hidden, the white figure paced 
slowly through the crowds and ascended the platform. The 
twelve Archimandrites took their places on cushioned seats ; and 
now the Patriarch’s outer robe of white, his jewels, and crown 
were removed, and he was seen in a plain, straight garment 
of shell-pink satin, delicately outlined in gold. A large rough 
towel was girded round his waist, another slung over his shoulder, 
and a handsome ewer and basin of embossed silver and gold 
were brought forward. All this time an old priest in the little 
balcony opposite was reading out the story of the first Holy 
Thursday and the last addresses of our Lord to His disciples, 
in a very lusty sing-song voice, without any apparent pause for 
breath. The Archimandrites, each of whom, of course, repre- 
sented an Apostle, bared one foot, which the Patriarch, kneeling 
down, washed, dried, and kissed, his hand being kissed as he 
rose by each in turn. When it came to the turn of St. Peter 
(whose part is taken by the Russian Archimandrite), the Gospel 
scene was enacted literally, and this being ended, the Patriarch 
resumed his robes and crown. He then descended into the 
crowd, where a small square platform placed under the hanging 
olive-tree represented Gethsemane. Three of the Archimandrites 
grouped themselves in attitudes of sleep upon the steps of the 
big stand. Here again the whole scene of the Gospel story was 
portrayed ; and watching the earnest faces of the Russian pil- 
grims, as they bowed and crossed themselves and followed every 
movement with rapt and devotional interest, you could only feel 
that to their simple and uncultivated intelligences these scenes 
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from Scripture made real the Agony and Passion of the Saviour. 
There is a stage in every life, whether of nations, Churches, or 
individuals, when men must be taught by means of pictures; 
the fault is not in those who find happiness and good in such 
things, but in the grown minds which refuse to let the flock be 
taught. The service ended with this, and the procession re- 
formed, returning to the Patriarchate. As he passed along, the 
Patriarch dipped a bunch of flowers in the water that had been 
used for the washing of the feet, and sprinkled the crowds. The 
pilgrims liked it very much, the troops evinced less: pleasure— 
judging from the faces of both. A double line of soldiers formed 
up immediately behind the Patriarch, the crowds broke order 
and surged after them, and so, swaying to and fro, some follow- 
ing the gleaming processional cross, others scattering to their 
homes, the throng melted away out of the courtyard. One great 
ceremony of the Holy Week was over. 

The chief event of the week, however, is the Holy Fire, 
which takes place on Easter Eve at noon. Places had been 
reserved for us in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and we 
had to be in them by ten o’clock. We were in a kind of balcony 
in what is known as the Greek Cathedral, exactly opposite the 
Sepulchre. Already the cathedral was full of Russian pilgrims, 
while the rotunda was rapidly filling up with noisy, excited 
people, pilgrims and others belonging to all the Eastern Churches. 
On either side of the Sepulchre are two large holes, through 
which the fire, when kindled, is thrust out; one hole belongs 
to the Armenians and one to the Greeks, and any intruder of 
another creed found near either hole would have short shrift. 
Every place was crowded—the galleries in the dome, the 
balconies (of which each foreign Consul has one, like a box at 
the theatre), ledges, corners, and recesses, all showed spectators 
clustered thick together ; and in the deep archways of the rotunda 
small wooden platforms had been nailed up, accommodating so 
many persons at a good price. Many of these, with sleeping 
rugs and carpets, babies, food, and even umbrellas, were sleep- 
ing here for the three nights of Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
and numbers of the Russian pilgrims, too, were rolled up doglike 
on the floor of the church. It was a wonderfully interesting 
crowd, alive with emotion, excitement, and colour ; men dancing 
on each other’s shoulders, clapping, and shouting catches from 
one to the other, until the whole church rang again : 


The Fire has shone, and we have feasted: 
We have visited the Sepulchre of our Lord. 
Our Lord is Jesus Christ. 

Christ came to us, 

And with His Blood He bought us. 
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We are rejoicing to-day, 
And the Jews are sad! 
O Jews! O Jews! 
Your feast is the feast of monkeys, 
Our feast is the feast of Christ’! 
There is no religion but the religion of Christ! Hurrah! 
And: 
O Virgin! peace be to thee! 
We have visited the Sepulchre and the Church. 
Respond, O ye Brethren! 
Let not our enemies rejoice ! 


O St. George! we have prayed at the Sepulchre! 
We are Christians, and the candles are carried in our hands! 


While the pilgrims were praying 
The Sepulchre was opened, and the Holy Fire came forth! 


There were also cries of ‘ Long life to our lord’ (the Patriarch) ; 
and so it went on, thrown from voice to voice, until the frenzy 
of excitement spread like fire among stubble. Here and there 
water-sellers threaded their way in and out, and the soldiers 
good-humouredly pushed the crowd back within some bounds. 
A wonderful crowd it was, such as you would see nowhere else 
in the world probably—only it was hard to remember that you 
were in church! But to turn your head for one moment was to 
receive a totally different impression. Just behind, in the Greek 
Cathedral, the Russian pilgrims were still silently gathering. It 
was all intensely real to them; there was no shouting here, no 
pushing, no derisive songs and snatches, but such earnest, watch- 
ful eyes, such rapt faces, lips moving in silent prayer, frequent 
bowing and crossing, and here and there, perhaps, a still figure 
fallen prone upon the floor in worship. Nothing could have been 
more arresting than the contrast to us in that balcony ; in front 
the seething, noisy crowd deliberately working up its emotions 
to a fever pitch; and behind, that dim, silent cathedral full of 
prayerful watchers. 

Shortly before twelve the door of the Sepulchre was closed 
and sealed by a Greek, an Armenian, and a Syrian priest, and 
one of the Moslem guardians of the church. A Franciscan monk 
was also there, to show by his presence that the Latins, too, 
have rights in the Sepulchre of Christ. The sense of expectation 
grew in everyone. _ 

The sudden outburst of the great bells overhead at twelve was 
the climax to the seething excitement of the crowd. Even to 
a Western imagination those deep throbbing notes, so wild and 
harsh, so persistent and compelling, are stimulating and sug- 
gestive in an extraordinary degree ; to such a crowd as this, whose 
emotions were already strung up to the highest pitch, it was the 
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last straw. Back in the dim cathedral the golden doors of the 
Ikonostasis were thrown open, and a procession forming in its 
depths came slowly into view. First banners, long, narrow, 
three-pointed ones, each portraying in paint or needlework some 
scene in the life of our Lord. There are some very old and 
valuable banners belonging to the church, which are generally 
used, but because of the split between the Greek and Arab 
members of the Orthodox Church these were not used this year ; 
they belong to the Arabs and are really ancient, and the right 
of carrying them belongs to certain of the oldest families. This 
year four of the banners used were carried by Christian soldiers 
in uniform, which was nice to see. A procession followed, of 
choir boys, priests, and bishops, ending with the Patriarch wear- 
ing the crown and jewels of his office, and went three times 
round the Sepulchre ; after which, standing outside the sealed-up 
door, the Patriarch was divested of his outer robe, his crown, 
and jewels, in none too gentle a fashion by the deacons. Then 
the seals on the door were broken, and the Patriarch entered 
alone. A few minutes’ breathless suspense—then lighted bunches 
of candles were thrust through the holes on either side, and a 
scene of the wildest confusion followed, while the great bells 
raced and jangled overhead. A priest from the Greek side of 
the Sepulchre broke through the crowd, waving two great bunches 
of candles all aflame; he went to light the lamp before the altar 
in the Greek Cathedral. Runners fought their way through, 
carrying lanterns, one for the Armenian Church, one for Jaffa. 
A man is sent from Jaffa every year to bring the Holy Fire back ; 
on his arrival he delivers it up to the priests, who light all the 
lamps and candles from it. In past years the Holy Fire used 
to be taken out to Bethlehem by specially selected members of 
certain families, who conveyed it out with great rejoicings, 
while the priests, with crosses, banners and candles, came out 
as far as the Bethlehem Serai to meet it; but owing to jealousy 
and quarrels amongst these families, which resulted in the fire 
being extinguished more than once upon the road, the privilege 
was taken away from the natives, and now a Greek monk is 
charged with the duty. He drives out to Bethlehem in a special 
carriage, escorted by three mounted police, and on his arrival is 
met by the priests and taken in procession to the church. 

The fire was passed from one to the other until in a few 
minutes the whole church was thick with smoke, out of which 
the flames shone and leaped like living things. Every person 
was provided with a bundle of tapers, which were lit, and the 
pilgrims extinguished theirs with round caps specially provided 
for the purpose, and which are then put by, to be used in time 
for their burial. It was rather alarming to see the people bathing 
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their faces and beards in the flame, and passing their clothes 
through it : ‘It is Holy Fire,’ they say, ‘it can never burn us! ’ 
Truth compels me to add that we have never heard of a case of 
burning, and if a fire were once started in that dense throng 
it could hardly be stamped out. Those who were up in the 
dome, or in high places, let down their candles by strings to be 
lighted, and then drew them up again ; showers of candle-grease 
fell everywhere, but no one seemed to mind that in the least. 
But the most wonderful sight of all was the Greek Cathedral, 
where the Russian pilgrims, their solid immobility absolutely 
melted by the fierce ardour of their religious zeal, swayed and 
pushed and panted in the struggle to get their tapers lighted. 
The whole cathedral was like a scene out of Dante’s Inferno— 
rolling clouds of smoke, white straining faces and eager shining 
eyes of men possessed, lit up by the hungry leaping flames which 
they seemed as if they would press to their very hearts in the 
excess of ungovernable emotion. It was through this scene 
(which I can only describe as appalling in all that it expressed 
and all that it suggested of human feelings stirred to the very 
depths) that the Patriarch was presently hurried, holding aloft 
two flaming candles, and was half carried, half propelled, up the 
steps into the Ikonostasis. We were glad to think that his part 
in the ceremony was over, and that he could now rest and take 
a little nourishment before the long but very beautiful midnight 
Mass, which begins about eleven and ends some time after three. 

Straightway upon the Patriarch’s departure followed a triple 
procession of Armenians, Copts, and Syrians, all wearing very 
rich and beautiful copes and crowns and jewels, and walking in 
such close rank that they seemed like one long procession. In 
the midst of this there suddenly flared up one of those nasty 
little quarrels whose possibility makes the presence of soldiers 
at every ceremony a necessity, though it is true that these 
quarrels are becoming rarer and less serious every year with 
the spread of education. A chair was brought out for the old 
Syrian Bishop, who was very tired, and the Armenians, following 
on, found the way blocked, and tried to remove both chair and 
Bishop, whereupon the irate Syrians seized the Armenian 
Bishop’s staff and tried to break it upon the stone floor. In 
@ moment a furious little quarrel had blown’‘up; the soldiers 
ran together to the spot, anxious officers parted combatants, 
whistles were blown, the bugler unslung his bugle ready for 
orders, and an agitated young recruit just behind us started 
loading with ball-cartridge, until his musket was taken away 
from him by a more level-headed companion. An Armenian 
priest was seen to leap upon the shoulders of a Syrian confrére, 
bear him to earth with the weight and suddenness of the attack, 
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and bang his head hard upon the stone floor; while another 
Syrian gave an Armenian some very shrewd blows over the head 
and nose with a thick candle. And it all died away in a very 
few minutes; a few of the most furious combatants on either 
side were expelled by the soldiers, and the procession calmly 
went on its third round. A great deal might have happened, 
of course, but nothing did. Except those immediately con- 
cerned, and the soldiers, no one seemed to pay very much 
attention; the tumult did not disturb the devotions of the 
Russians behind us in the very least. 

Do the people believe in the Holy Fire? The pilgrims and 
the unlettered masses do, most certainly. They say that the 
Patriarch rubs the tomb with consecrated oil and prays, while 
it grows warmer under his hand, and then suddenly the flame 
leaps forth. This is the story the Crusaders told and believed— 
perhaps invented in the first instance. Says Geoffrey de Vinsauf 
(1192) : 


On Easter Eve Saladin, with his retinue, paid a visit to the Holy 
Sepulchre of our Lord, to assure himself of the truth of a certain fact— 
namely, the coming down from Heaven of fire once a year to light the 
lamp. After he had watched for some time, with great attention, the 
devotion and contrition of many Christian captives, who were praying 
for the mercy of God, he and all the other Turks suddenly saw the divine 
fire descend, and light the lamp, so that they were vehemently moved, 
while the Christians rejoiced, and with loud voices praised the mighty 
works of God. But the Saracens disbelieved this manifest and wonderful 
miracle, though they witnessed it with their own eyes, and asserted that 
it was a fraudulent contrivance. To assure himself of this, Saladin 
ordered the lamp to be extinguished; which, however, was instantly 
rekindled by the divine power; and when the infidel ordered it to be 
extinguished a second time, it was lighted the second time; and so like- 
wise a third time. . . . Saladin, wondering at the miraculous vision, 
and the faith and devotion of the Christians, and exceedingly moved, 
asserted by the spirit of prophecy, that he should either die or lose 
possession of the city of Jerusalem. And his prophecy was fulfilled, for 
he died the Lent following.? 


The Russian Abbot Daniel, who was a pilgrim in the year 1106-7, 
describes how the crowd waited for over three hours, chanting 
‘ Kyrie Eleison,’ and ‘each one, searching the innermost depths 
of his soul, thinks of his sins and says secretly to himself ‘‘ Will 
my sins prevent the descent of the Holy Light?’’’ The Bishop 
looked through the grille into the tomb, ‘but seeing no light 
returned.’ ‘ At the end of the ninth hour . . . a small cloud, 
coming suddenly from the east, rested above the open dome of 
the church; fine rain fell on the Holy Sepulchre. It was at 
this moment that the Holy Light suddenly illuminated the Holy 
Sepulchre, shining with an awe-inspiring and splendid brightness. 
2 Itinerary of Richard I. Book V. chap. xvi. 
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...» The Holy Light,’ explains Abbot Daniel, ‘is like no 
ordinary flame, for it burns in a marvellous way with indescrib- 
able brightness, and a ruddy colour like that of cinnabar. .. . 
Man can experience no joy like that which every Christian 
feels at the moment when he sees the Holy Light of God. He 
who has not taken part in the glory of that day will not believe 
the record of all that I have seen.’ Early on Easter morning 
the Abbot went to the Holy Sepulchre, where ‘we breathed 
with ecstasy the perfume which the presence of the Holy Ghost 
had left ; and we gazed in admiration on the lamps, which still 
burned with a bright and marvellous splendour. . . . The five 
other lamps suspended above (the tomb) were also burning, but 
their light was different from that of the three first, and had not 
that marvellous brightness.’ Later, when the Abbot paid his 
farewell visit to the church, ‘the keeper of the keys, seeing my 
iove for the Holy Sepulchre, pushed back the slab that covers 
the part of the sacred tomb on which Christ’s Head lay, and 
broke off a morsel of the sacred rock; this he gave me as a 
blessed memorial, begging me at the same time not to say 
anything about it at Jerusalem.’ No doubt! 

‘Why do the Greek clergy not tell the people that it is only 
a beautiful symbol?’ an English lady once asked a Greek bishop. 
‘Madam,’ he replied, ‘if we did they would tear us to pieces— 
and still they would believe in it!’ Some years ago the then 
Patriarch, with a fine courage not to be over-estimated, did 
preach about it during Lent. Furious anger was the result, and 
on Easter Eve the people locked him out of the church. ‘God 
will punish him!’ they said, accounting him a blasphemer ; 
and when he died before the next Lent these people, iron-bound 
in narrowness and prejudice, said that God had struck him down. 
The Armenians do not believe in the actual descent of the fire 
from heaven, for every year their Patriarch explains the service’ 
to them. The cult is rooted in centuries of tradition, and to the 
unenlightened but passionate belief of limited minds it repre- 
sents much of the beauty and the mystery of religion, but it 
is one of the main obstacles in the way of reform. I suppose 
the chief upholders of it are the Russian pilgrims, whose religion 
seems to an outsider to centre in the Dead and Buried Christ 
rather than in the Risen One. ‘ Who shall roll us away the stone 
from the door of the Sepulchre?’ 

When we again found ourselves at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre the scene was very different. The church was almost 
empty save for a few Russian pilgrims, and for some men who 
were busy lighting the countless lamps and candles in every 
part of it. This is the one night in all the year when everything 
is lighted, but it takes some time to do, and meanwhile we went 
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up on to the roof of the Chapel of St. Helena, which is included 
in the Abyssinian Convent, and where their Eve service was in 
progress. A small crowd was here, waiting for the procession to 
issue from a long tent which had been erected at one side. Stand- 
ing outside in the clear starlight, we could hear the rise and fall 
of voices chanting in melancholy cadence, and from time to time 
the deep booming note of a drum that spoke to a Western 
imagination of the hidden recesses of primeval forests, and rites 
more strange and ancient than hallowed. Presently we managed 
to squeeze inside the tent, where, in a space designed for, say, 
forty, at least a hundred persons were amicably herded together. 
The dragoman of the Abyssinian Convent (discovering our con- 
nexion with the English Bishop *) interrupted the officiating priest 
to introduce us, and also wrested chairs from others of the clergy 
for our accommodation near the Abbot. All took the inter- 
ruption very placidly and quite as a matter of course ; the embar- 
rassment was entirely on our part. To our uninformed minds 
the service proceeding was rather pointless ; it seemed to consist 
solely in reading out of a large and ancient volume, thrumming 
on a bell-shaped drum, and occasional outbursts of chanting in 
a very dolorous key. Some of the clergy had curious silver 
sistra, which they shook monotonously to and fro. The chief 
interest for us lay in watching the faces before us, stamped as 
they were with the weariness of centuries, faces that could only 
belong to the scions of a very ancient race. They are a strange 
people, the Abyssinians; they are probably the oldest Christian 
nation extant, dating from the fourth century, when Greek 
missionaries from Alexandria converted them. They have pre- 
served through ages and through generations the form and 
tradition of a somewhat crude and barbaric Christianity; they 
allow polygamy, and forbid the eating of swine’s flesh; both 
baptism and circumcision are practised; controversies on the 
Nature of Christ, long since forgotten, still excite their ortho- 
doxy ; Pilate is accounted a saint for his words ‘I am innocent 
of the Blood of this just Man,’ and their devils are all most 
artistically white. 

Presently they all struggled to their feet, and strayed out 
upon the roof in a somewhat disorderly procession, bearing 
lighted tapers. The effect was both weird and picturesque—the 
dark melancholy faces and bright rolling eyes, the ancient robes 
and gleaming jewels, the monotonous thrumming of the drum 
pierced by the sharper note of the sistrum, and the never-ceasing 
roll of that guttural minor chant. This year (we could not find 
out why) they did not use either the curious silver crowns or the 
large velvet and gold-embroidered umbrellas that usually adorn 

3 Bishop Blyth. 
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the procession. We watched it go its round three times, seeming 
more like a train of melancholy ghosts let loose upon earth for 
a space than part of a Christian service in the twentieth century ; 
then we went back into the church. 

The sound of sweetest chanting drew us on willing feet up 
the narrow slippery steps to Calvary, where, amid the subdued 
shimmer of silver lamps, a Russian service was in act. There 
is nothing sweeter, more harmonious, or more peaceful than 
Russian Church music unaccompanied ; every Russian seems a 
natural musician, and the Russian voice can express tones and 
depths of sound that are beyond the compass of ordinary throats. 
These strains were as sweet and as | haunting as the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus from Tannhduser. ° 

Passing quietly out of Calvary we climbed many steps, broad 
and narrow, steep and uneven, and trod dusty passage-ways, till 
we came out upon a narrow gallery very high up in the roof of 
the Greek Cathedral. Looking down, our eyes picked out of 
the gloom of that dim place the few worshippers who are never 
absent, and the soldiers beginning to form up already for the 
Midnight Mass. From the distance came the solemn chanting 
of the Russians in Calvary. But the wonder of it all lay in the 
lights—the countless lights that patient hands had awakened in 
every corner and recess of this wonderful church, lights that 
shone and twinkled in starry clusters, lights that burned dim 
and steady in silver lamps, crowns and circles and constellations 
of light, light everywhere, soft, brilliant, searching, festal. Far 
down below were faint sounds of moving feet, and the passing 
of shadow-like forms, and the murmur of voices; but we were 
in another world up in that gallery, wrapped round in an extra- 
ordinary sense of peace and remoteness quite indescribable. It 
was the climax to the experiences of a wonderful day—which 
had been, perhaps, an analogy in brief of life, the noise and 
clamour and unrest of the earlier part, followed by the calm and 
quiet of this starlit hour. It quickened the imagination and 
spoke through it to some deeper feeling, of which the imagination 
was only the expression. For here some faint realisation of the 
true life of the church touched you; the glare and glamour, the 
strife and pettiness, that mar the wonderful building, had no 
power to break the utter peace of this remote solitude. It was 
as if the prayers of all the countless worshippers had gathered 
in a brooding calm up here, in this dim place above the piercing 
lights. It was an influence not to be resisted, even if you had 
the will. 

With slow reluctant feet we retraced our way downstairs, 
paused one moment in the place of Calvary, and so into the body 
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of the church below. Already it was filling for the great 
Midnight Mass, though it was barely ten o’clock when we took 
our places. Through the kindness of the Patriarch we were well 
in front, just near the entrance to the Sepulchre itself, where 
His Beatitude was to be, while the double row of soldiers behind 
kept off the ever-swelling crowd of Russian and other pilgrims. 
The Mass began with a splendid procession of clergy, Archi- 
mandrites, and Bishops, with banners and censers. The Patriarch 
walked alone at the end, all in Easter white, afire with jewelled 
orders and icons; two deacons, walking just in front, turned 
every few moments to swing their censers towards him, bowing 
reverently each time. The slow rise and fall of the chanting, 
the magnificent robes and jewels, the sweet breath of incense, 
all combined to make the scene a striking one as the procession 
thrice wound slowly round the shrine. A young Turkish officer 
went first of all to clear a way (for a congregation cannot very 
well be orderly in ranks, where there are no seats or bounds of 
any kind); we were struck by his gentleness and good-temper 
with the crowd, and it was a shock to learn next day that when 
he went home after the service, receiving no answer to his knock, 
he had to break in, only to find his bride of three weeks had 
been robbed and murdered by her black servant during his 
absence, presumably for lust of her wedding-jewels. Splendid 
as the service was in scenic effect and colour, there was about it 
also a soberness and restraint which reminded us that it was 
still the Vigil of Easter. The hush of expectation lay upon that 
massed crowd, and grew upon us all as the hour drew on to 
midnight. The service was long, and a little wearying to those 
who could not understand Greek, but it was really a service, 
not merely a ceremony, as so many of the Eastern rites seem 
to us. Presently the Patriarch went into the Greek Cathedral 
of the Resurrection, and the Litany of Peace was sung, the slow 
rhythmic beat of the chant fitting most harmoniously the 
beautiful words of the Litany. 

For the peace from above, and the salvation of our souls. . . 

For the peace from above, and the salvation of our souls. . . 
For the peace of the whole world... 
For this Holy House, and those that with faith, reverence, and fear of 

GOD enter therein . 
For this Holy City... 


Let us beseech the LORD. 
What a fitting preparation for the Divine Oblation on Easter 
Eve! 
So with prayer, and chant, and much stately ritual, the hours 
wore on to midnight. And then, with most impressive effect, 
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the Patriarch, standing before the Sepulchre, lifted up both arms 
and cried aloud : 

Christ is risen! Alleluia! 

Alleluia! He is risen indeed! 
that great waiting, rustling crowd made answer in one glad 
shout. The great bells rushed together in tumult overhead ; 
banners and tapers were raised and lowered thrice, like a flag 
in salute; the pilgrims, some with tears of joy, embraced each 
other, saying ‘ Christ is risen!’ What a tremendous force the 
words had for them, uttered in the very city itself, and, as they 
so ardently believe, at Christ’s own Sepulchre! The wave of 
rejoicing caught us too, for who could be there and not share 
in anything so heartfelt and sincere? It was all most lovely. 

Following upon this wonderful scene came the administration 
of the Holy Communion. The Patriarch first received himself 
from two Archbishops; then he communicated them all, each 
one by name, and each one, before returning to his place, kissed 
the Patriarch’s hand. It was all very reverent and impressive. 
After the Bishops and clergy had received, the Orthodox Con- 
sular staffs came forward ; and then the Russian pilgrims began 
to press up, their rugged faces shining with emotion and joy. 
To them this was the climax of all—to receive the Holy Sacra- 
ment at the very spot where faith assured them the Body of 
Christ had lain. But in their ecstatic devotion there is some- 
thing a little alarming to the outside spectator; perhaps it is 
that absolute heedlessness of anything but the object in view. 
If you give way before their forward movement, well and good ; 
if not, you must fake your chance, for you do not exist for the 
Russian pilgrim; he will walk over you as soon as not if you 
fall, for that is your concern, not his. It is not that he is unkind 
or wilfully rough, only that he is so enthralled by the fullness 
of the moment that outside considerations simply do not touch 
him ; he neither sees nor hears apart from his service. Mindful 
of this somewhat terrific power of concentration, we gave way 
before that solid forward move; the soldiers made place for us, 
and somehow we were passed through the crowd and gained 
the courtyard outside. It was cool and fresh and quiet, flooded 
with the glorious light of the Easter moon—a great contrast to 
the heat, the quivering lights and tapers, the overwrought throngs 
in the church behind us, whence the chanting reached our ears 
in receding waves of sound. 

It was nearly three, and as we passed through the silent 
streets the Holy Sepulchre bells once more clashed out, 
announcing the close of the service. We breathed a hope that 
it meant also some rest for the weary, fasting Patriarch. 

We had brought away a harvest of thoughts and impressions, 
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too deep to be lost; but we had left behind us the power to 
express them. The peace of Easter was abroad, as well as in 
that wonderful church and haunted dome above the lights. As 
the bells rang out their jubilant welcome to the dawn of Easter, 
all unbidden there sprang to mind the words of the old Mozarabic 
collect : 

‘Behold, O Lord, how Thy faithful Jerusalem rejoices in 
the triumph of the Cross and in the power of the Saviour! ’ 


ESTELLE BLYTH. 
Jerusalem. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE NEAR EAST 
(T) 
THE TERRITORIAL AMBITIONS OF THE BALKAN STATES 


One of the most striking points in connexion with the present 
War is the success of the carefully laid plans by which Germany 
took advantage of jealousies and dissensions among the Balkan 
States in order to hold up a considerable proportion of British 
and Russian forces in Egypt and the Caucasus. By one means 
and another, largely bribery no doubt, Germany induced Turkey 
to make a hopeless attack on Egypt, and to send an army 
against the Russians. Although it is now quite clear that 
Turkey’s attack upon Egypt cannot have any measure of success, 
and that she can accomplish nothing against Russia, Germany 
has, nevertheless, succeeded in the main object of her intrigues 
in this direction by compelling Russia to keep an army in the 
Caucasus and England to retain troops on the Suez Canal, which 
we cannot afford to remove until all danger of further attacks by 
the Turks has passed. Turkey has thus served Germany’s pur- 
pose, and what becomes of the Ottoman Empire at the end of 
the War will no longer give much concern to Germany, who will 
be unable to render her assistance. One can understand Ger- 
many’s action, as she has risked everything on the one throw, 
including her interests in Asia Minor, the Bagdad Railway, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia ; but it is difficult to realise how Turkey could 
have been so misguided and short-sighted, as she stood to lose 
in either case ; it is certain that even if Germany could have come 
out ‘on top,’ Turkey would soon have become merely a German 
dependency. German intrigues at Sofia resulted in Bulgaria’s 
adopting an attitude friendly to Austro-Germany and threatening 
to Serbia and Greece, an attitude which has largely neutralised 
Greek and Roumanian desires to give active assistance to the 
Entente Powers. 

With regard to the territorial ambitions of the various Balkan 
States, which cause them all to be vitally interested in the present 
War, they may be shortly summarised as follows : 
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1. Bulgaria.—It was agreed between Bulgaria and Serbia 
under the 1912 Treaty that in a final division of territory after 
the war with Turkey the former was to have certain districts, 
which, at the present date, form the south-eastern portion of the 
State of Serbia. At the time when that Treaty was made Serbia 
was regarded as being, perhaps, the weakest unit in the alliance 
against Turkey. As things turned out, Serbia acquitted herself 
very well in the war, and inflicted disastrous defeats on the 
Turkish forces. When Bulgaria was heavily engaged with the 
Turks towards the end of the war she found that she was not 
strong enough to drive them out of Adrianople and appealed to 
Serbia to send help, especially in the matter of artillery. This 
Serbia consented to do, but on condition that the territorial 
conditions of the above-mentioned Treaty were modified. She 
sent the help asked for, which greatly assisted Bulgaria in the 
taking of Adrianople and the defeat of the Turks. Bulgaria’s 
reply to Serbia’s condition, which was not delivered until after 
the required assistance had been sent, was that she would give a 
monetary consideration but not any territory. It had been before 
this agreed between them that in case of any differences as to 
territorial boundaries these were to be referred to the Czar for 
settlement. After the defeat of Turkey Bulgaria did not wait 
for a reference to the Czar, but attacked her allies, Greece and 
Serbia, with the final result that she was beaten and compelled 
under the Bucharest Treaty to give up not only what she claimed 
but further territory in addition (as well as losing Adrianople to 
the Turks). 

During the short period which has elapsed since the Turkish 
War Bulgaria has much improved her army, which is now in a 
state of great efficiency. She demands that Serbia should give 
back to her all the territory she could have asked under the 
1912 Treaty. In this Bulgaria is unreasonable. When, how- 
ever, the present European War is concluded—presumably in 
favour of the Entente Powers—Serbia, together with Monte- 
negro, will be able very largely to expand to the north-west by 
the acquisition of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and parts of Dalmatia 
and Croatia—so largely that she can well afford to be generous 
to Bulgaria and to cede to her some part, at any rate, of what 
she asks. 

Bulgaria demands from Greece the port of Kavalla, with the 
towns and districts of Drama and Serres, which form part of the 
present kingdom of Greece, this being territory which Bulgaria 
would have had, but lost under the Treaty of Bucharest (owing 
to her attacks on her allies). Greece is firm in her decision to 
part with no portion of her present belongings to Bulgaria. 
Whether or not she will, in a final settlement, see her way, in 
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view of the possible acquisition of territorial advantages else- 
where, to meet Bulgaria to some small extent, is a matter which 
she will no doubt consider. 

Bulgaria may presumably also look to acquiring after the War 
(provided that her action is such as in the opinion of the Entente 
Powers entitles her to consideration) Adrianople and Turkish 
territory down to the Enos-Midia line. If she is allowed by 
general consent to occupy this part of Turkey, it will be because 
the Ottoman Empire will no longer exist in Europe, and because, 
perhaps, no better future owner for it could be found. Bulgaria, 
furthermore, has a question to settle with Roumania regarding 
the Dobrudja, which she naturally wishes that State to hand back 
to her, this being territory which Roumania acquired from Bul- 
garia by the Bucharest Treaty, and it seems not improbable that 
Bulgaria, profiting by the present situation, will be able to secure 
some territorial concession from Roumania as the price for 
‘amicable neutrality,’ when the latter State proceeds against 
Austria. In any case it is clear that Bulgaria, provided she does 
not make another faux pas, will, after the War, on one side and 
the other become a larger State than she now is. 

2. Serbia.—This kingdom, together with Montenegro, will, as 
already stated, after the War receive extensive additions in the 
north-west, and by the acquisition of a slice of Dalmatia will no 
longer be an inland State, but, like her neighbours—Bulgaria, 
Roumania, and Greece—will possess a seaboard with some 
excellent harbours. 

Serbia will thus become a far more important and powerful 
State than she has been in the past. It is also probable that even- 
tually, after the death of King Nikolas, Serbia and Montenegro 
will amalgamate. This, indeed, seems a wise course, as Montenegro 
is too small, too weak, and too poor to be able to carry on as an 
independent kingdom and to do justice to her own resources. The 
Serbs and Montenegrins are practically the same people, and it 
is not likely that there will be any opposition to amalgamation 
in either State. 

3. Roumania hopes for the incorporation of Transylvania in 
her dominions. It goes without saying that neither Russia nor 
her Allies will be likely to go out of the way to bring this about 
unless Roumania by her action can be considered to have esta- 
blished a substantial claim. At present her policy may not have 
been quite definitely declared, but there can be little doubt that 
she will proceed before long to the invasion of Austrian territory. 

4. Greece.—This country is on a somewhat different footing 
from the three other Balkan States, as she has no prospect of 
increasing her dominions in Europe [except by the occupation of 
the southernmost strip of Albania (Epirus)|. By acting, however, 
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in harmony with the Entente, and in view of territorial additions 
to the other States, she thinks that in a general rearrangement 
of Balkan questions she has a right to consideration. It is doubt- 
ful whether she will agree to cede any part of the Salonica 
province to Bulgaria. The latter State has certainly no valid 
grounds on which to base her demand for Kavalla, Serres, and 
Drama. Whether or not, however, Greece eventually consents 
to the cession of some part of Macedonia to Bulgaria, she looks 
for an increase of territory by the cession to her of either (a) the 
islands now held by Italy near the coast of Asia Minor, (b) Cyprus, 
or (c) Smyrna and other coast towns of Asia Minor, with a 
hinterland. 


Of all the Balkan States Serbia is the one which deserves first 
consideration. In the face of enormous difficulties she has not 
only held out single-handed against the attacks of Austria, but 
has actually on two occasions inflicted crushing defeats on the 
armies of that Power. She has afforded great assistance to the 
Triple Entente, has kept some portion of the armies of Austria 
occupied on her borders, and by holding out against them has 
prevented Germany and Austria from obtaining possession of the 
line of railway from Vienna to Constantinople. 

Roumania can no doubt look after her own interests in Tran- 
sylvania. If she desires to extend her dominion in that direction 
it rests with her to take the necessary action. 

Greece, as already pointed out, expects practically no terri- 
torial increase in Europe. 

Bulgaria has not been fortunate in her attitude so far. There 
is no moral doubt that she has intrigued with both Austria and 
Turkey, and the impression has been very generally formed that 
she meditated a descent on Serbia (when, as seemed at one time 
likely, that State was too exhausted to continue her resistance 
to Austria) and the seizure of Serbian Macedonia. She even took 
what were practically hostile measures against Serbia in counte- 
nancing organised attacks by ‘Comitaji’ bands on the Salonika- 
Nisch railway, Serbia’s only line of communication with the outer 
world, a line which is of the most vital strategic value to her. 
Bulgaria disavowed responsibility for these attacks, but as they 
were made from Strumnitza and other Bulgarian centres where 
the bands are concentrated and definitely organised, and as the 
raiders were proved to have been supplied with Bulgarian Govern- 
ment rifles and ‘1914’ ammunition manufactured for the Bul- 
garian army, and were in possession of machine guns—and as no 
attempt has been made by the Bulgarian Government to suppress 
the Comitaji organisation—such disavowals are not worth much 
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Bulgaria by her action has alienated much of the sympathy 
which was undoubtedly felt for her, and has not as yet established 
much claim for special consideration in a future Balkan settle- 
ment. But for her doubtful attitude Roumania might possibly 
have taken action against Austria before now, and Greece might 
have been enabled to come to the assistance of Serbia. Up to a 
certain point the views of Bulgaria can be readily understood. 
She desired to delay, to be quite sure which way the European 
War would end before committing herself openly to a definite 
policy, keeping meanwhile on such terms with both sides as would 
allow of her finally throwing in her lot with either—a diffi- 
cult course to follow. At the present date, however, such a 
policy is clearly an unwise one. It is evident that, however the 
War may end, it cannot terminate in a crushing of the Entente 
Powers ; probably the utmost which Germany now hopes for is a 
peace which may not be too disastrous for her. The result of 
Bulgaria’s policy so far is that she has embittered Serbia, thereby 
rendering a territorial settlement with that State more difficult than 
it might have been in other circumstances. She has also irritated 
Greece by covert threats and demands for some of the best and 
most valuable parts of her dominions. Before the attack made 
by Bulgaria on her allies, Serbia and Greece, the latter State 
would have consented to Bulgaria taking a part of what is now 
Greek Macedonia. Since that war, however, Greece finds her- 
self in an entirely different case ; her army has been so reorganised 
and improved that it is almost equal to that of Bulgaria, and 
she sees no reason why she should give away territory which was 
acquired as some compensation for the losses she suffered in men 
and money during the war which Bulgaria forced on her. It is 
not a case of Greece holding territory which once belonged to 
Bulgaria ; Grecian Macedonia was never in Bulgarian possession, 
and the argument advanced by Bulgaria that the country she 
demands (Kavalla, Serres, and Drama) has a population consisting 
chiefly of Bulgarians has been clearly proved not to be based on 
actual facts. Greece is also convinced that Bulgaria would not 
even be satisfied if her present demands were agreed to, but that 
she would finally claim Salonika itself. In any case Salonika, 
without the important tobacco districts of Serres and Drama, 
would lose a great deal of its value. 

It requires no argument to show that it would be unreasonable, 
when the other Balkan States are enlarging their territories, to 
call upon Greece to give away some of hers. It would certainly 
greatly facilitate a Balkan agreement if Greece could be induced 
to part with Kavalla and a small hinterland; but even if she 
were largely compensated in the Aegean and Asia Minor, it is 
true, as her politicians point out, that no compensation of this 
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description would really remunerate her for loss of territory on 
the Continent of Europe; while the possession of any holding 
in Asia Minor would involve her in new responsibilities, and 
would compel her to defend an inland boundary in a new country 
separated from Greece itself. 

It may be taken as highly improbable that the Balkan States 
will ever be able to come to an agreement among themselves 
regarding readjustments of territory and boundaries. That a 
rearrangement is necessary—after the War—none can doubt. 
The fact alone that Serbia will largely increase her holding is 
sufficient to necessitate a reconsideration of the terms of the 
Bucharest Treaty, a convention which could never have been 
expected to stand for long. It was a certainty that as soon as 
Bulgaria recovered from the effects of the war with her former 
allies she would seek the first opportunity for demanding new 
conditions and new boundaries. That time is now at hand, and 
Bulgaria is bringing forward her claims. She has been, 
apparently, sufficiently well advised to abandon any ideas which 
she may have had of endeavouring to take advantage of Serbia’s 
exhausted condition during her war with Austria, and to remain 
strictly neutral, to await the conclusion of the European War 
and the friendly assistance of the Entente Powers in the arrange- 
ment of terms with Serbia, Greece, and Roumania. It is not 
likely that the Powers will be able to give Bulgaria everything 
she would wish to have, but it is certain that with a new Serbia 
extending to the shores of the Northern Adriatic, and possibly 
a@ new Roumania embracing the whole of Transylvania, there is 
ample room and opportunity to provide for a new Bulgaria com- 
prising parts of Turkey and Serbian Macedonia. 

It is not probable that there will—eventually—be any great 
difficulty in bringing Bulgaria and Serbia to an understanding, 
but matters will not be so easy with Greece, whose statesmen 
have taken up a very uncompromising attitude as regards Mace- 
donia and the cession of any of Greece’s present territory. In 
any case it will be impossible to please everyone, but whatever 
final arrangement is made will have to be imposed. In the con- 
sideration of various territorial boundaries, moreover, it will be 
of little use to go to the very bottom of the ‘ nationality question.’ 
It is possible to prove almost anything by argument in this 
matter; and in many parts of the Balkans foreign populations 
have settled down happily and contentedly under a new rule 
and ask nothing better than to be left in peace to cultivate their 
farms, to be free from wars and raidings, and to have no more 
change of rulers. The idea that these ‘foreign’ populations are 
unhappy and desirous of a new order of things has been largely 
kept alive by systematic agitation from outside. When the time 
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comes for the arrangement of a new Balkan Treaty, the 
‘national question,’ while being taken into consideration to a 
great extent, should not be allowed to stand in the way of 
geographical and other equally important considerations. The 
end to be reached is such a rearrangement as will be really work- 
able and lasting and fair to all. 

With regard to the Eastern Adriatic, its future partition will 
naturally largely depend on the course taken by Italy in the 
present War. There can be little doubt that the great bulk of 
the Italian population realises that the parting of the ways 
has now been reached, and that if Italy has any real national 
ambitions in the Adriatic she must throw in her lot with the 
Entente Powers. It is obvious that this is the only means by 
which she can expect to obtain additions of territory on the 
Eastern Adriatic coast. Presuming that Italy shortly takes action 
against Germany and Austria, she will be justified in expecting 
great consideration in the final territorial arrangements. What 
will be Italy’s position if she remains neutral to the end of the 
War? She will by no means secure the friendship of Austria and 
Germany, who will never forget that she failed to give them 
active assistance. She will not have established any specially 
friendly relations with Russia or France, and, while England will 
always continue to feel great friendship for Italy, it would be 
impossible for her to advocate Italian interests, specially, in the 
general settlement after the War. Italy would thus find herself 
more or less without any close friends in Europe. 

The ambitions of the ‘ Italia Irredenta ’ party are well known. 
They are the acquisition of the Trentino, Trieste, possibly Istria, 
and some of the Dalmatian ports and seaboard. The extremists 
of this party go further than this, and consider that the greater 
part of Dalmatia ought to come to Italy, together with a con- 
siderable portion of Albania. The future division of Dalmatia 
which they suggest is roughly as follows : 

1. To Serbia (with Montenegro), a stretch of the coast below 
Fiume, to provide an outlet for (a Serbian) Croatia, and another 
stretch further south, including Cattaro and Ragusa, to give an 
outlet for (a Serbian) Bosnia. 

2. The rest of Dalmatia to Italy. 

If Italy considers that it is a sufficiently ambitious future for 
her to hold Valona she will undoubtedly be right in remaining 


neutral. If, on the other hand, she desires to realise national 


ambitions she must presumably throw in her lot with the Entente 
Powers. The question is one for her to decide, and she will no 
doubt take the course she thinks best. 

It is fairly clear now that there is only one way of satisfac- 
torily settling the Albanian question—namely, by giving Epirus 
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to Greece, the extreme northern strip to the future Serbia (with 
Montenegro), and either forming the central parts of Albania 
into an independent or international State, or else possibly hand- 
ing them over to Italy. 

Albania has so far proved to be incapable of self-government. 
The country may be said to be in a state of anarchy ; armed bands 
belonging to different sections, and independent parties of robbers 
and brigands plunder and kill in all directions. The most recent 
exploit of some of these is a treacherous attack on poor Serbia, 
who already has her hands full, an attack no doubt instigated 
through Austro-German influence. Italy’s occupation of Valona 
was originally described as a ‘sanitary expedition’; we may 
reasonably presume, however, that it will be permanent. If 
Valona is intended to be anything more than a strategic position 
it will require a hinterland. 

The appointment of a ruling ‘ prince’ for Albania proved 9 
disastrous failure. This may have been to some extent due to 
the fact that the Prince of Wied was personally incapable of 
adapting himself to the conditions prevailing in his dominions, 
but it seems probable that if Central Albania is formed into an 
independent State it would be better, instead of appointing a 
foreign ‘ prince,’ to provide a form of government more on the 
lines of a Republic, with a strong Council chosen from the differ- 
ent sections of the Albanian population. 

With regard to Constantinople—on my recent visit to the 
Balkan States I found that there was a general expectation that 
it will be handed over to Russia. The feeling throughout the 
Balkans is that it would be preferable for Constantinople, with 
an enclave comprising both shores of the Bosphorus, the Sea of 
Marmora, and the Dardanelles, to be formed into a State, either 
to be administered internationally or placed in the hands of some 
small and inoffensive neutral Power. Experience in the past 
shows that a condominium is never a great success; it was a 
failure in Crete, Egypt, and the New Hebrides. On the other 
hand, the suggestion that a Constantinople enclave should, sub- 
ject to certain international conditions, be given to Belgium was 
universally received as being one of the best solutions of the 


question. 
ALFRED SHARPE. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE NEAR EAST 
(II) 
ITALY AND INTERVENTION 


THE European War came as a painful surprise to Italy. We 
neither desired it nor foresaw it. It suddenly revolutionised 
the two fundamental principles of our traditional policy. The 
aim of the first was to consolidate, under a peaceful régime, the 
recent work of restoring the nation; the second, to maintain 
at all costs the equilibrium of Europe through our participation 
in the Triple Alliance, a policy that was far less spontaneous 
than would have been necessary to fulfil our purpose. 

From the very beginning of the War, therefore, the Italian 
people saw clearly the double danger towards which involuntarily 
it was drifting. While on the one hand the Italians felt them- 
selves decidedly opposed to compromising the young life of the 
country in a war they did not want, on the other hand they 
realised the terrible unknown quantity with which the nation 
would be faced should the balance of European power change. 

At a moment in which all the largest nations of Europe 
were dragged into the conflict, in order to fight for their existence 
or for their liberty, Italy, free from that imperious necessity, 
might have joined that group of belligerents whose victory she 
considered the easier or more probable. In this way she would 
have looked after her own practical interests, and thus solved the 
problem of the future. 

Italy, on the contrary, declared her neutrality. Jt was a 
brave action, because it forced the nation to defend its destinies 
by its strength alone. Moreover, it was brave because, on that 
account, she renounced once and for all an agreement that, 
though unnatural, rigorously protected our safety—the Triple 
Alliance. 

Europe, it seems to me, is beginning to lose somewhat the 
sense of value with regard to Italian neutrality. It has been 
forgotten that neutrality was declared when the intervention of 
England in the conflict seemed improbable and that of France 
doubtful. It has been forgotten that, by that very declaration of 
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neutrality, we implicitly condemned the policy of our allies and 
made them our enemies. It has been forgotten that in pursuance 
of that declaration the Government was forcing the country to 
make sacrifices as great as those of war, yet devoid of practical 
results. Lastly, people have forgotten that through our rigid 
interpretation of our national duty we ran the risk of being 
wholly isolated, thus forsaking the easy way to any practical 
conquest. , 

1 have spoken of rigid interpretation of our national duty : it 
is out of that that our neutrality has been born. The Govern- 
ment and the people of Italy, in declaring the conditional 
neutrality of the country, had to face two inevitable problems 
resulting from the new situation. The first was the impossi- 
bility of helping our allies in carrying out a programme both 
spiritually and practically contrary to our interests; the second, 
the preserving of our national dignity, both in the present and 
for the future, by respecting the agreement signed with our 
Allies until the day when their action should prove itself to be 
decidedly irreconcilable with the fundamental principles of 
national safety. It is well that it should be known that the 
great mass of the Italian people to-day is still preoccupied by 
the desire of proving to the world that Italy knows how to keep 
faith with her agreements. 

While awaiting that day, all inducements of a sentimental 
character made to Italy continue to be vain and harmful. A 
people which is on the eve of risking its national existence cannot 
attribute any value to passing manifestations of sentiment. On 
the other hand, it has not been easy for Italy to forget the inci- 
dents of the Manouba and the Carthage and the words of Poin- 
caré at Palazzo Borbone, an incident which is certainly Prince 
Bilow’s strongest ally in his diplomatic campaign in Rome. 
Italians are passionate sentimentalists. Their affection is as 
violent and as lasting as their hate. 

It is on this account that the only idealistic factor that helped 
to determine Italian neutrality was our traditional friendship 
for England. Italians do not forget that the English have been 
the sincerest and most disinterested co-operators in their national 
Risorgimento. Nor do they forget that England has cultivated 
this historic cordiality of relations and this natural affinity 
between the two peoples even when our part in the Triple Alliance 
might have compromised or cooled them. It is therefore difficult 
to find an Italian in Italy who would fight against an English- 
man. I am inclined to believe that the Anglo-Italian friendship 
contributed far more to our declaration of neutrality than our 
traditional aversion for the ‘ Tedeschi.’ 
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Apart from this feeling of cordiality towards England, no 
spiritual factor other than that which corresponded to a clear and 
patriotic vision of national interests, and was yet reconcilable with 
respect for the treaties of which we were the signatories, deter- 
mined our neutrality. There are some who believe and declare 
that, at the outset, our neutrality reflected a state of weakness 
or impotence, and accordingly consider our declaration of neu- 
trality to have been caused by the fact that our Army was un- 
prepared, and by the certainty that the will of the people would 
have rebelled against concerted action with the Central Powers. 
Such an opinion in each case is incorrect. 

At the beginning of the War our Army found itself in the 
same condition as those of the greater part of the belligerents. 
It had the advantage over those, however, of having been trained 
to war by the recent Libyan campaign, and of having its equip- 
ment strengthened thereby. Experience has proved that no 
nation was prepared for war except Germany. We were 
therefore at the same point of preparation as the other belliger- 
ents, and, like them, could have successfully defended our 
country. 

Having once declared neutrality, military preparations had 
necessarily to adapt themselves to the new requirements. The 
greater part of the Italians to-day consider that Italy’s possible 
intervention in the near future could not, and should not, limit 
itself to the conquest of Trent and Trieste. When calling upon 
her citizens to make the terrible sacrifice of war, Italy intends 
that it should result in a complete and definite settlement of the 
questions of national territory and in sufficient compensation for 
her traditional Eastern aspirations. All the anguish of Irreden- 
tism must finally disappear. Wherever the Italian language, 
Italian life, and Italian traditions exist, and have existed for 
centuries, such territories must be gathered under the Italian flag. 
We intend therefore that the Adriatic question should be com- 
pletely solved in all respects, while still desiring to come to a 
friendly understanding with the Slavs with regard to all those 
questions in which our respective rights are identical or recon- 
cilable. On the other hand, we desire that our position as a 
great Mediterranean Power should be strengthened by our 
possible intervention in the solution of the Eastern Question. 

In view of the programme which our neutrality forced us to 
regard as a vital factor in the event of our having to go to 
war, our military preparation has been carried to the highest 
degree of efficiency. Italians recognise that their Army, while 
being sufficient for a defensive war, was not sufficient to 
ensure victory in a lengthy war such as might be forced 
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upon them by the unknown quantity of a European conflict. 
Hundreds of millions were spent to strengthen our arma- 
ments, the people were asked to sacrifice themselves in order 
to prepare for the War. Italy has to-day 1,500,000 men ready, 
fully armed, and well equipped, both materially and morally, 
for the strain of a war. Our fleet, which was already efficient 
before the outbreak of war, has now been reinforced by the 
addition of six modern and very powerful Dreadnoughts. Our 
military and naval power constitutes a new and formidable factor 
which from one day to another could weigh down the balance in 
favour of one of the two groups of belligerents. 

For more than eight months of neutrality, which was defined 
as watchful and armed because it inevitably preceded interven- 
tion, it has been possible to perfect the technical and bureau- 
cratic machinery of military organisation. A nation that has had 
eight months in which to prepare herself for war, and who is 
relatively free to choose the moment in which to intervene, 
must be assured of her success. To-day we are convinced that 
our army can effectively support all our national aspirations. 

I dwell upon this point because it is well that our English 
friends should clearly understand our intention. They know 
that Italy is not a rich country, and that the present crisis, which 
has been strongly felt among us, has followed upon the crisis 
produced by the national effort during the Libyan campaign. 
Notwithstanding this, the Government has asked of the country 
the enormous sacrifice of providing and equipping a great army, 
and the Italians have made it cheerfully. The National Loan 
of 40,000,0001. was over-subscribed in a few days. The Italians 
are conscious therefore that every sacrifice destined to guarantee 
the greatness of the country at this moment must be made. 

Those who think, however, that Italy, after having made 
such sacrifices, can rest content with realising the minimum 
programme of Trent and Trieste, deceive themselves. So, too, 
do those who believe in the success of diplomatic negotiations 
limited to the concession to Italy of more or less substantial 
rectifications of frontier as a reward of her perpetual neutrality. 
A country which has made the greatest effort to complete its 
national strength does not care to run risks in the future for love 
of a quiet life. 

Prince Biilow’s attempts prove two things conclusively : the 
essential importance attributed by Germany to our possible in- 
tervention, and the Central Empires’ respect for our military 
power. Conscious and proud of this, Italy might consent to 
maintain her neutrality only in the case of Austria deciding upon 
such vast concessions as would have the result of excluding 
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her for ever from the number of the Great Powers; that is to 
say, the cession of the Trentino and of every Italian zone in the 
Adriatic, and the conclusion of an agreement that should safe- 
guard Italy from any possible future revenge at the hands of 
Austria. But those who know the Austrian mind with regard 
to us consider this hypothesis absurd, and at bottom every Italian 
thinks that Prince Bilow’s diplomatic intrigue is but a product 
of the singular relations between Germany and Austria about 
which we can only congratulate ourselves. 

Italians to-day cannot be swayed by diplomatic intrigue. 
Each one of us feels that Italy must come out of the present 
crisis either very much enlarged and strengthened or considerably 
weakened. Alli the nations which are taking part in the Euro- 
pean War are conscious of being able to count upon solid and 
practical friendships. We do not disguise the fact that we have 
fallen into the most complete isolation ; to avoid the present and 
future damages that may accrue to us from it, only one way 
lies open before us: to be respected and feared on account of 
our strength. Only by means of a more or less effective mani- 
festation of this power can we assure our country the peaceful 
future which mere military victories could not of themselves 
ensure. 

Summing up what I have already said, it is evident that, 
while Italy is convinced of the inevitable necessity of fulfilling 
her highest national destinies in the present hour, there have 
been two reasons against her intervention. One, the respect 
due to moral obligations that still bind her to her allies; and 
the second, the absence of a new element in the European con- 
flict that is in direct contrast with her immediate interests. Any 
other consideration, whether of an idealistic, political, or aesthetic 
nature, seems in our eyes to be negligible or of secondary im- 
portance. Italy will declare war that day on which one of the 
above-mentioned reasons shall, by the force of circumstance, 
cease to exist. 

It is unnecessary to remark that these two causes—one moral, 
the other material—are closely related. When, by reason of 
this War, in which we have had no part nor responsibility, our 
interests come to be affected, we shall be inevitably free from 
every obligation. There is no political consideration that can 
override a nation’s right to existence. So far, that day has 
not yet dawned, nor can we therefore free ourselves without 
dishonour or danger from our duties towards the Triple 
Alliance. 

Many will ask what may the factor be that will determine 
Italy’s abandonment of her neutrality. According to our point 
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‘ of view, it can only assume two forms: either the military 


break-up of Austria, caused by notable Russo-Serbian victories, 
or an energetic and decisive action of the Triple Entente against 
Turkey. The first, by completely disturbing the Balkan equili- 
brium, would force us to look after our Adriatic interests; the 
second, following upon the disappearance of Turkey in Europe, 
would make it necessary for us to take an active and fruitful 
part in the partition of her spoils so as to preserve our legitimate 
and traditional aspirations in the East. 

With regard to the first question, the breakdown of the 
Austrian Army, we Italians have no illusions. Russia can only 
become formidable on the day in which she really breathes freely 
in the Mediterranean. Austria is still a military organism with 
exceptional powers of resistance. We know, for instance, that 
she keeps 500,000 men on our frontiers, which, together with two 
German army corps, will have the task of opposing the irresistible 
advance of our national aspirations. This is in itself a proof 
that Austria’s military resources are far from being exhausted, 
nor do the Italians disguise from themselves the fact that a 
possible war will be fraught with dangers and unknown elements. 
The second hypothesis—that of a decisive action of the Allies 
against Turkey—is looked upon in Italy as being far more 
probable. The Turco-Italian War proved to us that the 
Dardanelles could be forced. At that time a flotilla of destroyers 
succeeded in reaching the Sea of Marmora. We do not doubt 
therefore that the Allied Fleet, which is attempting the same 
task in force, will be able to gain Constantinople. The day on 
which the Allies should force the Young Turks to abandon once 
and for all their nefarious European policy, Italy could not remain 
absent or indifferent. 

Eastern policy, as a matter of fact, has been always fostered 
in Italy mainly for traditional reasons. The remembrance of 
Venice and Genoa is still too fresh in the minds of our maritime 
population for us to forget that the natural direction of our expan- 
sion lies towards the East. Every event that may alter the inter- 
play of European influences, both in the European and in the 
Asiatic East, finds an immediate and live response among our 
people. For this reason, above all, the Libyan war was so popular. 
On this account the events in the Near East are followed with 
greater interest than those in the West. The action against the 
Dardanelles provoked an immediate reawakening and keen 
interest among the Italians. It was immediately followed by 
Von Biilow’s negotiations. That sagacious diplomat realised that 
the attack on the Dardanelles was to be the prologue of possible 
Italian action against the Central Empires. That which he offers 
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us, however, is far too little as compared with what we wish for— 
namely, to renew the splendid traditions of Venice and Genoa in 
the East. The supposition of a possible break-up of Turkey in 
Europe preoccupies us as much as the possible destruction of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. When the material action of the 
Allies has destroyed the balance between the two groups of belli- 
gerents, Italy will be unable to keep out of the War. 

That is the new factor to which I referred above as capable of 
determining Italian intervention. It would solve our extremely 
delicate moral position, for we should be led to hostile action 
against Austria and Germany in order to fulfil an end sacred to 
the destinies of Italy, an end which the Central Empires for their 
personal advantage, and contrary to our interests, will try to 
frustrate. The insurrection of the Moslem world against Europe 
is the only thing which Austria and Germany have as yet accom- 
plished contrary to Italian interests. 

It is necessary, however, that the Allies should carefully con- 
sider this factor of Italian intervention. Their action against 
Turkey places Italy in the position of having to choose between 
isolated action to defend her national interests after the War, and 
concerted action with the Allies now to attain acommonend. A 
wise diplomatic preparation should precede any military action. 
It is conceivable that an agreement of incalculable historical 
importance has been entered upon between Russia, France, and 
England with regard to the division of Turkey in Europe. We 
could not have taken part in it for reasons inherent in our delicate 
position. Italy is anxiously asking herself to-day what her posi- 
tion in the East will be in relation to the Great Powers which 
have in a friendly way arranged the boundaries and the extent 
of their spheres of influence in the East. 

We therefore consider that a frank determination of the limits 
within which it is intended to grant us liberty of action in the 
East will be highly appreciated in Italy. Such a course, con- 
sidered in relation to its future rather than to its immediate 
operation, would be found more effective than all the manceuvres 
of Prince von Biilow. A specific proposal advanced by the Allies, 
as a result of a possible action on our side against Turkey, would 
quiet us and might bring about a quicker intervention, which we 
in any case consider indispensable. 

It is well to add that we are awaiting such proposals mainly 
from Great Britain. For many obvious reasons we are of opinion 
that our Eastern and Mediterranean interests can be more easily 
reconciled with those of Great Britain than with those of any 
other Great Power. We have no wish for any further guarantee 
than that of an understanding with her in the Mediterranean, 
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based upon a simple formula of balance convenient to both 
nations. In an interview that I had the honour of having with 
Mr. Winston Churchill, and which was greatly appreciated in 
Italy, the First Lord did not, on the whole, exclude the possi- 
bility of such an understanding. Italy hopes that it may be 
realised. However this may be, it is certain that even to-day 
negotiations having the object of determining its feasibility or 
its basis will have an immediate effect on the psychology of the 
Ttalian people. 

One friendly and outspoken word from Great Britain to-day 
would be of much greater value than all the diplomatic expedients 
of Prince Biilow. Its main force of persuasion would lie in a 
romantic factor that no artifice of the ex-Chancellor could create 
in favour of Germany: the traditional cordiality of feeling 


between Italy and England. 
Gino CALZA-BEDOLO. 


‘SELF-APPOINTED STATESMEN.’ 
To the Editor of Tae NineTreentH CENTURY. 


Siz,—Mr. J. O. P. Bland, who has qualified himself for the authori- 
tative discussion of European politics by many years’ residence in China, 
is, I see, very angry in your issue for March at a mere England-knowing 
Englishman such as I am expressing any opinion whatever about the 
present European war. There is, I gather, some sort of specialist, the 
‘ Statesman,’ to whom these high affairs should be restricted. I am afraid 
that I, as a man with children who will have to live in the world that 
this war and the subsequent peace will rearrange, cannot acquiesce in 
the complete abandonment of their affairs to the operations of these 
mysterious superior beings. So far their occult activities have made a 
tremendous mess of things, and it is with the deliberate intention of 
letting the light into their operations that amateurs and outsiders like 
myself are battering open the discussion of the settlement. Statesmen 
like Mr. J. O. P. Bland would be more usefully employed if, instead 
of abuse and suggestions for suppression, they set themselves to correct 
our crudities and point out our impossibilities, 

I have, however, some slight doubt whether Mr. J. O. P. Bland is 
altogether qualified for the task. He is apparently blankly ignorant of 
the conditions under which articles published in English papers reappear 
in America, and he quotes from American papers the abbreviated and 
garbled phrases of cabled despatches as if they were my weighed and 
deliberate sentences. If this is not sheer ignorance, then it is very unfair. 
He seems, too, to have met an ‘ Austrian’ language in China, which will 
be of interest to European philologists. He does, I admit, establish one 
inconsistency between my first article upon the war and the article upon 
Holland. It involves an interesting point and one worthy of better 
treatment than mere reviling from the professional ‘Statesman.’ Assum- 
ing victory, can we afford to leave Prussia, with her innate militarism 
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and her habit of building strategic railways, extending right up to the 
frontiers of Belgium and Holland? I admit the crudity of annexing 
chunks of Western Germany to the Netherlands. M. Yves Guyot, also an 
invader of the province of Mr. J. O. P. Bland, has suggested the separa- 
tion of Germany west of the Rhine and north of Lorraine from Prussia, 
and its establishment as an autonomous neutral State within the German 
Zollverein. Perhaps some real statesman will make a suggestion.—Very 
sincerely yours, H. G. WELts. 
52 St. James’s Court, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
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